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PREFACE. 






' • • • « * 

There arc several motives which Have actuated me in 

• . • • • , 

the preparation of the following sketch i aniong the first 
of which Hiav be mentioned a sincere desire to serve the 
public^ by warning them against the many errors I have 
committed. A calm, quiet review of my iife^. discloses the 
fact that, in many instances, my conduct hats been influ- 
enced by passion alone, and that the consequences flowing 
therefrom have, in every instance, proven to be the most 
painful. To enable the young and inexperienced to avoid, 
as far as possible, the rocks and shoals upon which my 
bark niade sl|i|>wre€k^ is one of the objects of this publica- 
tion. The world contains enough ef misery and, secfov^ — 
the invariable results of treachery and wrong— and if I can 
in any degree, however small, check this torrent, I shall 
feel myself abundantly repaid for all the time and labor the 
effort may cost me. 

That the present work contains many errors and inaccu- 
racies of language, is undoubtedly true ; but, of one thing 
the reader may be assured : the main incidents therein de- 
scribed, are actually and literally true. The following 
pages are a faithful and correct record of the leading inci- 
dents of my life, and are freely given to the public for the 
reasons and motives above indicated. I have confined my- 
self strictly to facts, and have not ^^ extenuated, or aught 
set down in malice.'' 

V 



^y 
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One word in relation to the $tyle of the work. If any 
one should be disposed to charge that it is any degree ego- 
tistical, I beg them to remember that thfs is a difficulty 
which, to a certain extent, inheres in a work of this char- 
acter, and which it seems almost inipof sible to avoid in any 
ai|to)>iography. The writer who gives to the public his 
own life, must necessarily speak principally of himself ^ 
and while this would in no sense condemn the work with 
the more intelligent and thinking classes, still there are 
some who will doubtless read the book and find fault with 
it for this reason, if for no other. To such I offer the ex- 
planation above given, and entreat them not to condemn 
the work until they have tried and ascertained from their 
own experience, how difficult it is to write one's own life 
without speaking of one's self. 

With all its faults and errors, and in the humble hope 
that it will be kindly received and tenderly judged, the 
work is submitted to a generous and discriminating pub- 
He, by THE AUTHOR. 

La PoRTB, Ino., July, 1869. 
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CHAPTER L 

Anosheb wretched^ dreary, rainy day. It really 
seems as though the god of the weather had a spite 
against me. For the last week it has rained almost 
constantly, and I have consequently been unable to 
prosecute my business with anything like success. 
Last evening I thought the rain was over, and that 
we were going to have pleasant weather, but the first 
sound which caught my ears upon awakening this 
morning, was the rain beating and dashing against 
my window. And still the dreary, monotonous pat- 
ter, patter, of the falling torrents goes on, without the 
ieast prospect of cessation. And then the mud in 
the streets ! It is almost unfathomable, and is get- 
ting worse every moment. Ugh I it makes me shud- 
der to think of going out to canvass for subscribers 
to-day. I can not do it 

And yet, what is to become of me if I do not ? I 
can not live unless I work or unless I do better 
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than I have thus far. I have sold but one book this 
week, and only made one dollar profit on that. I 
have to par/ eix dollars p%v week iot tn^ board, and 
have nothing to pay with. Ah ! poor Book Agents ! 
They have a hard time of it. Certain am I that they 
earn /evpry cent ihi^ ^t. ; Her^ am; I r^it^out a cant 
to'^ky my boatd, or eVeiX post a letfei?^ ^nd hb pros- 
pect of being able to do anything for — the Lord only 
knows how long. Were it not for my two precious 
babes, I should almost ^ve up* in despair of ever ac- 
complishing anything. 

My W^eekly board "bill is due to-day, and how to 
meet it I dp not know. I pawned my furs for money 
to pay my last board bill, and now t hdve nothing 
that I can spare— Oh !* yes, there is my watch — bro- 
ther's watch — ^buthewcan I part with that? Dear 
brother!' LittljB did I think When, In happy days 
long since past, yoil gave me this precious Iceepsake, 
that I should ever be driven- to part with it. But I 
must. Stern necessity knows no law, and there is 
no help for it. One by one all my little" treasures — 
bright mementos of happier days — :have gone to en- 
able me to keep life in my wretchefd frame, and ap- 
pease the demands of htinger ; and now this last 
token of* affection — ^this jpriceless gift, Tvhiqh I thought 
to keep tin my dying day, must go asi all the others 
have done. But it is useless to spen4 time in yain 
repining; — s6, away through rain and mudVand storm, 
for the pawn-broker's. 
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It is a dismal, gloomy-looking den. Its rougir ex- 
terior, inoocent of paint, and narrow, low entrance, 
seem to fi*own ominously at one^ and warn me not to 
seek an entrance. But my wretched fortune drives 
me to it, and after a moment's hesitatkni I enter the 
forbidden portal, while a shudder of agony, at the 
tihoogbt of what I am about to do, inyoluntarily runs 
through ray frame. Once inside, I am compelled to 
wait until my eyes become accustomed to the dim 
light which enters the dingy apartment through win- 
dows covered with cobwebs, and begrimed with the 
dirt of years, before I can venture to transact any 
business. As my eyes become able to penetrate more 
distinctly the gloom which pervades the pktce^ I dis- 
cover a gloomy, heartless-looking old man, ia whose 
soul the last spark of humanity seems to have been 
long since crushed out by the hard and spirit-blight- 
ing avocation he is pursuing. . Hesitatingly and tim- 
idly I approached the old man, and laid my priceless 
treasure oa the counter before him. 

^^ Sir, what will you loan me on this watch and 
chain," I said in a choking voice* ^I will redeem 
it in a mottth. It is a precious kdepsake—tbe gift 
of a very dear friend-^aiid I would not lose it for tea 
times its value." 

^' Madam, I yoost give6 you ten doUar. I no like 
to take him ; he not much vort — bim not much sale," 
said the old man, turning over in his handft and care- 
fully examining my treasure. 
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^ Oh 1 sir, the watoh alone is worth fifty dollars, 
and the chain cost twenty-five but a year ago." 

^' Yell, madam, such t'ings be not much sale — ^him 
be not much vort ; me no got much monish to spare, 
but I gives you twelf dollar. Dat ish more as him 
ish vort, but I gives you dat." 

^^ ! sir, I can not take it Twelve dollars for a 
watch and chain worth at least seventy-five 1 — a 
treasure with which I would not part for five times 
that amount You can certainly give me more than 
that" 

^^ Yell, madam, I gives you feefsain dollar. Dat 
ish too much — dat ish much more as him ish vort — ' 
but I gives you dat, and not one cent more." 

^^Sir, I accept your offer. Give me the fifteen 
dollars and make out my ticket. I will redeem it 
in a month firom this time." 

<< Was ish de name ?" 

«S. A. Nelles." 

The old man gave me my ticket, handed me -fif- 
teen dollars in bank-notes, and thus was the sacrifice 
completed. Turning from this den of darkness, al- 
most choked with the violence of my emotions at 
parting with the treasure which was so highly prized 
on account of the precious memories clustering 
around it, I again sought my boarding-house. My 
mind was so much preoccupied with the contempla- 
tion of my wretched condition that I scarcely no- 
ticed that my feet were soaking wet, until my eyes. 
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falling upon the well*filled show-WiDdow of a large 
shoe-store, reminded me that my shoes were full of 
holes, and utterly unfit to wear in the prosecution of 
my canvassing during such weather. I hesitated a 
short time, and then, entering the store, asked for 
some stout shoes. The accommodating salesman 
showed me some, and I selected a good pair, for 
which I paid three dollars, and again set out Beach- 
ing my boarding-house, I wenf at once to my room, 
and sat down to muse oyer my situation and pros- 
pects. 

I was now in possession of twelve dollars— enough 
to pay my board in my present quarters for two 
weeks : when that was gone, unless my business im- 
proved very much, what would become of me ? How 
could I live on one dollar a week — ^all that my ut* 
most efforts had been able to earn during the last 
week ? And still the rain continues to pour down ; 
stiU I sit in forced idleness in my lonely room ; and 
still my mind is dreamily contemplating my present 
and past, and speculating of the future. The past 1 
ah ! the sorrowful past ! It is full of grief and bitter- 
ness ; all marred and scarred over with the baleful 
effects of passion, and wrong, and treachery, and de- 
ceit; and, as I contemplate the fearful picture, my 
brain almost becomes wild with the dreadful retro- 
spection. Suddenly I started up with convulsive 
energy. ^^I can not sit still in idleness," I said. 
" If I do, 1 11 become crazy. I must work, work, or 
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reflection upon the horrible nightmare of the past 
will deprive me of my reason. I will write the his- 
tory of my life — ^will transfer to paper the load which 
now oppresses my aching brain ; and in the employ- 
ment thus created, will find at least a temporary re- 
lief from that still, frightful contemplation which has 
already driven me to the verge of distraction." 

The result of thk detei^minatioB, dear reader, is in 
the following pages ; and if, in perusing them, you 
should find something to condemn, let me entreat you 
to judge in charity, and not in hardness of heart. 
Remember that frail humanity is never perfect — 
that to err is the common lot of mortals ; and that, 
for every error delineated in the following truthful 
record of my life, my spirit has already atoned a 
thousand :fold in the bitterness of sackolotb and 
ashes. Suffer, also^ the peculiar circumstances in 
which I was placed during my entire youth, to apol- 
ogize, to some extent, for any errors- I may have 
committed. With this brief appeal to the better and 
more kindly feelings of my auditors, I proceed to the 
exeeutioti of tiie task I have assigned myself. 
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CHAPTER II. 

I WAS bom on the 7th day of September, in the 
year 1837, six Itniles from Atlanta, in the State of 
Georgia. My father, whose name was George F. 
Hamilton, was an Englishman by birth, and was a 
grandson of George Hamilton, of London, a cele- 
brated Freemason, who, in the year 1737, as Provin- 
cial Grand Master, established the first Ibdge of that 
ancient and honorable fraternity at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, My father was made a Mason in early life, 
and in due time attained to the degree of Royal 
Arch. I do not know that he ever attained any po- 
sition of very great trust or dignity in the fraternity, 
but there is abundant proof that he was a faithful 
and zealous member, and was very warmly attached 
to the principles of the Order. I mention his con- 
nection with Masonry only to more fully explain 
some events of my life which would otherwise, per- 
haps, be partially in the dark. 

My mother was a Frenchwoman. She was a 
daughter of Louis Lacorne, also celebrated in the 
annals of Freemasonry, and at one time the deputy 
of the Count of Clermont, Grand Master of the 
Grand Lodge of France. 

My parents were married in the city of London, 
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England, in the year 1822, and resided there for 
three years. I have not been able to learn that 
their lives were marked by any events of special 
importance during this time. They appear to have 
lived very quietly and happily together for the entire 
period. About the beginning of the year 1825, my 
father, having been impressed with tbte growing great- 
ness of the new world, determined to emigrate thither, 
and accordingly, in the summer of that year, he and 
my mother came to the United States. Upon arriving 
here they settled in Virginia, where they continued to 
reside until in the year 1831. During their residence 
there, my oldest brother and sister were born. 

In 1830 father purchased the plantation where I 
was born, near Atlanta, as before stated, and in 1831 
temoved there. The country was comparatively new 
at the time, and Atlanta then presented but little the 
appearance of the flourishing city it has since grown 
to be. My father and mother continued to live con- 
tentedly and happily in their new home until 1840, 
during which time two children were bom to them — 
my brother next older than myself, and the subject 
of this sketch. Our family then consisted of six 
persons — father, mother, and four children, George 
Franklin, Kate, Henry, and myself. We had a val- 
uable plantation, well stocked with slaves, horses, 
cattle, etc.; a beautiful home in the midst of a lovely 
grove of cedars, magnolias, and other magnificent 
shade trees ; while the air was laden with the per- 
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SB happy as heart could wish, bat this was only a 
smalt portion of the time. Business frequently and 
constantly called him away, and engrossed the greater 
portion of bis attention, and thus my life went on — 
a dark, gloomy sky, o'ercast with clouds, with only 
here and there a ray of sunshine breaking through 
the rift. 

In the latter part of 1840 my other's health began 
to £Bdl, and it soon beeanie apparent that without 
some rdief he would ere long 

"Sleep tbe sleep that knows no waking." 

His physician having advised a change of air and 
scenery, it was decided to go to Philadelphia, where 
he had a half-brother living, in the hope that the 
bracing air of the North would restore somewhat of 
vigor to his shattered frame. Accordingly, the whole 
family went thither and took up their abode in a 
pleasant mansion in the City of Brotherly Love. 

Month after month passed away, but brought no 
relief to the weary and enfeebled frame of the suf- 
ferer. Slowly, but surely and steadily, he approached 
the confines of that land ^ftom whose bourne no trav- 
eler returns," and when we had been in Philadelphia 
about two years, my father one day caUed Dae to his 
bedside, and, laying bis hand upon my head, said : 

^^ What will my poor little daughter do when she 
has lest ber papa ? who will then love her as papa 
does now ?" 
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I asked him what he meant by saying I would lose 
him, and he told me he was going to live with Jesus, 
and that, if I was a good child and prayed to God, 
he would let me live with Jesus too. Never while I 
live can I forget the effect of this simple conversa- 
tion upon my mind. I had but little idea of what he 
meant, but his solemn manner produced the most 
saddening effect upon my chUdish heart. I had a 
sort of dim impression that his language imported 
some great calamity to me, but just what it was, was 
quite beyond my comprehension. Poor child that I 
was. I have since learned in the bitterness of un- 
mitigated sorrow the awful portent to me of the jour- 
ney which my dear father was about undertaking, 
but then I only regarded it as some earthly journey, 
and cried to accompany him, saying I wanted to go 
when papa did. The next morning father sent for 
his friend, Oaptain Charles Lake. When he came I 
was sitting on the bed with my father. Father put 
me in his arms, saying, ^^ Be kind to my little pet 
when I am gone." Captain Lake promised to be a 
father to me, and soon afterward the doctor came in 
with two attorneys, and I was carried from the room. 
I did not know what was going on, but thought they 
were going to do something to my papa — ^was terri- 
fied and wanted to get back into the room. I did 
not see him again that day, and when night came, 
and my old nurse, aunt Silvia, put me to bed, saying 
he was sleeping and must not be disturbed to give 
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me my usual good-night kiss, I felt as though my 
heart was broken, but finally sobbed myself to sleep. 
My father was already sleeping the sleep of death, 
but I knew it not. 

The next morning I wanted to see papa, and old 
nurse took me in her arms and carried me into the 
room. Father lay on a board, covered with a white 
sheet, and I thought him asleep, and asked old nurse 
to let me kiss himi. She put me down on the floor, 
and I kissed him. Oh t so gently, for fear of waking 
him, and then went into mother's room. I found her 
in tears, and said : 

"Mother, what is the matter? What are you 
crying about " 

" My child," said she, " do you know your father 
is dead ? " 

"What do you mean by saying papa is dead? 
He is asleep. I just saw him and kissed him very 
easy, because I did not want to waken him." 

" My poor child 1 your papa will never waken ; he 
will never come back to you any more." 

Just then sister Kate came into the room. She 
was crying bitterly, and I too began to cry. I did 
not realize or fully understand that my father was 
gone, never to return ; but they were all crying, and 
my childish heart being filled with terror, I cried in 
sympathy with them. That morning was the last 
time. I saw my father's remains until the day of the 
funeral. 
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How vividly did the incidents of that first funeral 
I ever witnessed imprint themselves upon my mem- 
ory I Even the most trifling events of that sad day 
are as distinctly photographed on my brain as though 
they occurred but yesterday. Captain Lake took me . 
into the parlor '-^ the room was full of strange peo- 
ple^- and there,, in a coffin, the lid of which was 
raised, lay all that was left of my dear, dear father. 
Obedient to the direction of Captain Lake, I pressed 
my last kiss upon the cold. and. marble lipa of the 
inanimate form before us, and then the funeral ser- 
vices began. The man of God read, from the elev* 
enth chapter of the gospel according to St. John, 
that beautiful story of the raising of Lazarus from 
the grave by our Savior, and told us that even so 
would Christ, in the latter day, raise our father from 
the tomb ; and then they sung : 

^ Hark, f^om the tombs a doleilil sound, 
Mio« ears, attend the cry; 
Ye living men, come view the gronnd 
Where you must shortly lie." 

I have never heard that beauti&l, yet mournful 
Jhymn sung since that time without feeling a strong 
inclination to shed tears. Never do I hear its mel- 
ody swelling and floating on the air but memory 
carries me back, through the checkered scenes of 
my life, to that sad, sad day when my sorrows really 
commenced. Oh I could I then have foreseen what 
the next twenty-five years of my life would bring 
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forth — could I that day have had even the most 
transient, fleeting, uncertain glance at what was in 
store for me in the future, how gladly would I have 
been laid to rest beside the still form in it last, nar- 
row house ! But let us not anticipate. 

When we reached the gtaive, and preparations were 
made for depositing in the ground the coffin in which 
I had just seen the remains of my father inclosed, 
then, for the first time, I began to realize that I was 
forever separated from him whom I had so loved. 
Oh ! how my little heart then throbbed in its agony. 
Frantically I begged Captain Lake not to let them 
put papa in that dark, deep hole, and implored him 
to take the loved body away with us. The services 
were finally concluded by the congregation singing: 

" Why do ye mourn departing friendfl, 

Or shake at death's alarms? 
'T is but the voice that Jesus sends 
To call them to his arm&** 

The grave was filled up, the congregation slowly dis- 
persed, and I returned with my mother, brothers and 
sister, and Captain Lake, to our now lonely home. 

Lonely, indeed, was . this home to me. All that 
made it dear to my childish heart was gone. My 
father, the only one who had ever seemed to love me ; 
the only one who had ever taken any interest in my 
childish joys or sorrows; the only one to whom I 
could go with my little griefs or cares, and feel assured 

of sympathy ; the only one toward whom my heart 
3 
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had ever gone out in love ; in short, my all was lying 
cold and motionless in the graveyard we had just 
left; never more to listen to my childish tales of 
grief and sorrow ; never more to whisper sweet words 
of comfort and paternal love, or to gladden and 
cheer my desolate heart with his presence. He was 
sleeping the last, long sleep — ^that sleep which can 
know no waking until the last great day when the 
trump of the angel Gabriel shall summon all nations, 
and the Great Eang shall come to judge the quick and 
the dead. Yes, I was alone, and with a heart strangely 
saddened for one so young — ^with a spirit crushed, 
broken and blighted, by the sad scenes through 
which I had passed, I sought my couch and sobbed 
myself asleep. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Six months have passed away since the close of 
the last chapter — six months have rolled into eter- 
nity since my father^s death, and we are again at our 
old home near Atlanta. Oh 1 how yividly does every- 
thing recall to my mind the dear Mend I have lost 
Every room in the large, old-&shioned, two-story 
house recalls to my mind some scene of joy and hap- 
piness in which he had participated; the porches 
which surrounded it on all sides were those in which 
he used to sit, on summer evenings, while he amused 
and instructed me with many a quaint, and, to my 
childish nature, interesting story; even the grove, 
the flowers and birds, seemed vocal with memories of 
my lost parent. What wonder that I wept as I re- 
flected that I should never see him more? For, 
to my young fancy, it seemed that the entombing 
of the remains which I had witnessed, was neither 
more nor less than an eternal separation. I left the 
house and went to the negro quarters— a row of 
small, neat, white cabins, which gave the place the 
appearance of a little village — but even these re- 
minded me of my poor, dear, dead papa, and I turned 
away and wept in the bitterness of my grief If it 
be thought strange that a child of six years of age 
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should feel sorrow so acutely, and retain such a vivid 
recollection of it, it must be borne in mind that the 
peculiar circumstances of my childhood had given 
me habits of reflection far beyond my years, and that 
such reflection had taught me that, with the death 
of my father, the sunlight of my young life had gone 
out. 

When my father's will was published, it was found 
that he had appointed Captain Lake his executor, 
and had also nominated him as guardian for the 
children. He was to have the general superintend- 
ence of everything ; was to care for the property and 
see that the children were properly raised and edu- 
cated. How well he fulfilled his trust, let the sequel 
show. My father's plantation, the slaves and other 
property on it, were valued at thirty thousand dol- 
lars or thereabouts, and there was, besides, twelve 
thousand dollars in cash. By the terms of the will, 
this money was to be put at interest, and the interest 
applied to the education of the children — ^the balance 
of the property was bequeathed to our mother for her 
natural life, and after her death, was to go in equal 
proportions to the children. 

The weeks and months passed away, and nothing 
was done toward the education of the children, so 
carefully provided for by my dear father's will. Nine- 
teen months passed away thus, and it began to be 
whispered about that our guardian would soon take 
our father's place in the family and be invested with 
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the entire control of everything. The children were 
all very much opposed to mother marrying him, and 
I, in particular, was very bitter upon the subject. I 
had early learned to dislike the man, and I had a 
sort of intuition that evil would come of this mar- 
riage if it was finally consuiamated. We knew that 
father had placed the utmost confidence in Captain 
Lake as an Intimate friend and a brother Mason 
(how unworthy he^was of that high and holy name, 
let this truthful history tell ) ; but still his strange 
neglect of our interests had led us to distrust him, 
and it was believed that his only object in marrying 
our mother was to get more completely the control 
of the property, the more effectually to carry out his 
deliberately formed plan of robbing the orphan chil- 
dren of the man and brother who had trusted him 
with all. The elder children remonstrated with 
mother on her contemplated marriage, and I declared 
that I would never call him my father or acknowl- 
edge him as such. 

But all our remonstrances arid our opposition were 
of no avail. On the 7th day of March, in the year 
1845, Captain Charles Lake and my mother were 
married, and he was acknowledged master of the 
house and invested with the powers which he had so 
long coveted. The wedding took place on the black- 
est of all days in the calendar — Friday — and was a 
very quiet affair. But few guests were present ; and 
thus was accomplished the second great sorrow of 
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my life. Oh ! tongue can never tell the vast amount 
of sorrow, and wretchedness, and suffering which 
would have been saved to us all, had mother but 
heeded the remonstrances of her children, and fore- 
gone this marriage. She doubtless thought, in uni- 
ting herself with CSaptain Lake, she was promoting 
her own welfare and happiness and that of her chil- 
dren ; but in after years, when it was too late for re- 
pentance, she found, alas ! that ghe had been most 
sadly deceived. Were one disposed to be supersti- 
tious about ^^ black Friday," they could find in this 
marriage a very strong argument in support of their 
faith, and could well exclaim: ^^How appropriate 
that they should have been married on a Friday." 

After the marriage of my motiber, matters, so far 
as the children were concerned, were even worse than 
before ; for, whereas Captain Lake had before given 
some little attention to them, in order to deceive my 
mother and induce her to consent to the marriage, he 
now totally neglected them, and she very soon found 
that she had injured, instead of improving, their pros- 
pects by marrying again. Studied neglect, then cool 
indifference, and finally positive dislike, took the 
place of the slight interest which the captain had 
before manifested in us, and but a very short time 
elapsed ere mother became aware that, in marrying 
the second time, she had committed the greatest mis- 
take of her life. 

Brother Henry's health, meantime, Was failing 
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rapidly. His was a delicate frame, a finely organized 
nervous system ; one of those organizations on which 
pain and sorrow produce their most blighting eflTects, 
and which are always selected by disease as their 
special victims. He had almost worshiped our father 
in his lifetime, and the intense anguish caused by his 
death had sensibly affected brother's health, and half 
produced effects from which he never recovered. 
Sometime before mother^s marriage it was feared he 
was going into a decline, and about the* time of the 
wedding it became apparent, from the hectic flush 
upon my poor brother's cheek, the hollow, hacking 
cough, the bent form and listless, step, that the fell 
destroyer, consumption, had fastened its fangs upon 
his delicate frame. This was the disease with which 
my poor father had died, and Henry had inherited it 
from him. The seeds had lain undeveloped in his 
system until the present time ; and perhaps, but for 
the weight of sorrow which pressed upon us all, he 
might have been spared even for years. But it is 
one of th& characteristics of this fatal disease that its 
effects are hastened, and its early development pro- 
moted, by great emotions of joy or sorrow; and 
brother Henry was no exception to the general rule. 
The cloud of sadness and grief which o'ershadowed 
us all, had, in the most fearful degree, hastened the 
crisis of the disorder ; and now, when summer was 
filling all the earth with beauty and gladness, he was 
a confirmed and hopeless invalid. All that care and 
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skill could do to stay the onward inarch of the de- 
stroyer was done, but without avail. He lingered 
some time ; like our dear father, he clung with sor- 
rowful tenacity to life, but at last the time came when 
the fell monster and grim tyrant could no longer be 

resisted. 

Since mother's marriage the summer had waxed 
and waned; autumn, with its gorgeous dyes and 
gaudy colors, had passed away ; another and another 
round of seasons had rolled away into eternity ; and 
when autumn leaves were again falling, my brother 
was at rest. Sadly we laid his mortal remains in the 
silent tomb, there to rest until the omnipotent voice 
of Him who has said, " I am the Resurrection and the 
Life," shall summon him from the dust of the earth 
to everlasting happiness at the right hand of God. 

Upon my already tortured heart this blow fell with 
crushing force. After the death of our father, Henry 
had essayed, as far as was in his power, to supply his 
place to me. He had seemed to take much more inter- 
est in me than he ever did before. He had petted and 
caressed me ; called me^ his dear, his pet ; strove by 
all means in his power to cheer and comfort me, and 
had succeeded in awakening in my little heart a 
feeling of love, second only to that which had warmed 
it toward my poor papa. Judge then, dear reader, of 
the bitterness of my anguish as I stood beside his 
grave, and beheld the clods of the valley piled upon 
his breast, hiding forever from my earthly vision his 
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much-loved form. What wonder that in the utter 
desolation of that moment I even dared to murmur 
against the justice of the decrees of Providence. It 
seemed to me that a blighting, withering curse was 
upon me. Every object upon which I gazed with the 
eyes of aflfection was doomed to fade and die before me. 

"'Twas ever thus from childhood's hour — 
I've seen my fondest hopes decay; 
I never loved a tree or flower, 
But 'twas the first to fade away. 

"I never nursed a dear gazelle, 

To glad me with its soft black eye,. 
But when it learned to love me well. 
And know me, it was sure to die." 

But though my beloved brother was gone, I was 
not yet entirely desolate. I had a darling little half- 
sister — one of those cherubs which are said to more 
nearly approximate the angels of heaven than any 
other created thing upon the face of the earth. At 
the time of Henry's death she was. nearly a year 
and a half old, having been born about a year after 
mother's marriage with Captain Lake. She was, I 
think, the sweetest child of that age I ever saw ; so 
bright, SO' smart and intelligent, as it were — far be- 
yond her tender age. Oh 1 how I loved that darling 
babe, I was never so happy as when I had her in 
my arms, or was romping with her upon the nursery 
floor. And the little thing seemed to fully reciprocate 
all the love and aflfection which I so warmly and 
freely lavished upon her. I had named her May, 
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and she, in her childish, lisping voice, always called 
me Nin. ^' Many a time and oft " would she come 
to me, and, putting her little white, soft arms about 
my neck, would lisp out, "Me 'ove oo, Nin," and 
then putting up her little mouth for the kiss she was 
sure to receive. 

Beside her, there were still little brother Frank and 
sister Kate. They were, both of them, much older 
than I, and there was but little in common between us ; 
still they were my brother and sister — the oflfspring 
of a dearly-loved father — and that of itself was a 
bond of sympathy between us. The affectionate rev- 
erence in which we held the memory of that dear, 
departed parent would have bound us together, even 
if there had been no other ties existing between us, 
and we were further united in a most cordial dislike 
of our step-father. Besides, my step-father was cross 
and abusive to Frank, and sympathy with him, under 
the injustice of which he was often the victim, had 
drawn me yet closer to my only remaining brother. 

But I was soon to be separated from them — from 
my brother and sister, baby May and all. Father 
had a half-brother, by the name of Adam Mason, Iivt 
ing in New-Orleans, whom I had never seen, though 
I knew his wife, aunt Kittle* He and father had 
never been on good terms with each other, though 
between our family and aunt Kittle the most kindly 
feelings had always existed. She had visited us on 
several occasions, and had taken a great fancy to 
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me — called me her girl, said she was going to take 
me to live with her — and did all in her power to win 
my childish love and affection, in which efforts I 
must say she was rather successful. I loved her 
more than any one else outside of my own family ; 
but when, some two and a half years after mother's 
second marriage, she wrote to us, asking that I might 
come and live with her, keep her company, and do 
errands for her, I felt my heart sink within me at the 
prospect of leaving the home and friends to which I 
was so warmly attached. But my mother thought 
it best for me to go ; my step-father was unkind and 
often cruel, not only to me, but to all the family, and 
mother thought that, the pang of separation once 
past, I would be happier with my uncle and aunt -^ 
removed from the tyrannical treatment of my step- 
father, and beyond his blighting influence — than I 
would be at home. Accordingly, it was decided that 
my step-father should accompany me to New-Orleans, 
place me in the care of my uncle and aunt, and then 
return to his home. The arrangements were all 
made, and at last the day arrived upon which I was 
to bid farewell to home and friends, as it seemed to 
me, forever. 

Ah ! how shall I describe that parting ? I was to 
go forth from home and friends ; to exchange the so- 
ciety of those from whose companionship I had never 
been separated, for association with comparative 
strangers ; to leave mother, brother and sisters, and 
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to accept in lieu of the kind and fraternal attention 
I had received from them, the friendship of relatives 
of whom I knew next to nothing, and above all, I 
^Yas to be deprived of that which had been my prin- 
cipal solace and comfort since the death of my brother 
Henry — the society of my constant playmate, baby 
May. And to add to the bitterness of my sorrow* 
in that hour of parting from my little cherub, some- 
thing whispered me that I should never see her again 
in this world. Was it a presentiment ? What won- 
der, then, that when this, to me, sad day came, I 
wept as though my heart would break, or that, long 
after the journey commenced, I refused to be com- 
forted, and sat in the corner of my seat sobbing in 
all the violence of unalloyed and unrestrained grief? 
But all things earthly must have an end^ and so it 
was with my journey and my grief. We at length 
reached the Crescent City, and were received by my 
uncle and aunt with a degree of kindness which went 
far toward reconciling me to my lot. After seeing 
me safely installed in my new home, and transacting 
some business which he had in the <jity, my step- 
father prepared to return home. Althdugh I did not 
love him, still I hated to see him go, for it seemed 
like severing the last link that bound me to home 
and friends. I did pot shed any tears at his depar- 
ture, and yet it must be confessed that my heart 
swelled a little as I saw }iim walk away from the 
house and disappear ^^r,9UB4 the next corner. My 
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uncle and aunt, after his departure^ treated me, if pos- 
sible, with more kindness than before, and appar- 
ently did all in their power to make me happy, and 
induce me to forget, or at least to remember without 
regret, the home I had left behind. 

In this they were to a very great extent success- 
ful. I was then about ten years old, and at that age, 
old forms and old impressions are easily effaced from 
the mind. The bustle and stir of city life, the new 
faces and new scenes presented to my vision each 
day of my life, the constant change going on around 
me, all conspired to wean me from thoughts of home 
and friends, while the kindness of my uncle and aunt 
went far toward supplying the place of the protectors 
I had lost. They were quite aged, and had no chil- 
dren of their own, and upon me they lavished all 
the affection which would have gone out toward their 
own offspring, had they ever been blest with any. 
Thus time passed, and I would have been happy 
could I have had baby May with me. But I longed 
for her society, and there were times when, even in 
my happiest moments, thoughts of her would rush 
across my mind and so stir the fountains of my heart 
as to cause my feelings to well up in tears which I 
could not repress: 

The autumn leaves were falling when I went to 
live witli aunt Kittie, and when the stern winter 
months had come and gone, and spring with all her i 

beauties was upon us, my aunt one day reoeived a 
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letter conveying the sad intelligence that both sister 
Kate and baby May were very ill, the latter with 
scarlet fever. Upon hearing this news I wanted to 
go home at once, but aunt Kittie would not con- 
sent, saying I would take the fever if I went. I 
urged and entreated, almost implored, but it was of 
no avail. I felt sure May wanted to see her old 
playmate ^^ Nin," but aunt was resolute in her refusal, 
and of course my will had to yield to hers, and I 
staid. I have how no doubt that what aunt did was 
for the best, but at that time it did not seem so to me, 
and my spirit was strongly inclined to rise up in re- 
bellion against hers. And had it been possible for 
me to have foreseen what I now know, there is but 
little doubt that I should have gone, despite aunf s 
commands to the contrary, or, at least, made the at- 
tempt to have done so. 

But a few days had passed when another letter was 
received, and this time it bore the sable seal which 
tells, even before it is broken, the sad tale of death, 
and sorrow, and mourning. My darling pet, my poor, 
dear, little May was no more. How I regretted that 
it had not been in my power to see her before she 
died ; how bitterly I wept and refused to be comforted, 
I leave to the imagination of the reader. But this was 
not the only sad intelligence which this ill-starred let- 
ter contained, ^ster Kate was not expected to sur- 
vive — was, indeed, at the point of death, and there was 
an urgent request that I should be sent home at once. 
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Of coarse, there was no delay in obeying this sad 
summons. Uncle Adam accompanied me, and we 
hastened to Atlanta by the most expeditious mode 
of conveyance ; but, alas ! our speed was too slow 
for that of the grim monster who was claiming my 
loved sister. When we reached the old plantation her 
voice was not raised in kindly greeting to the re- 
turned sister ; she stretched forth no hand to grasp 
mine in sisterly welcome ; her eyes darted forth no 
beaming ray of love for the long-absent one; her 
heart-throbs had ended, and she was cold and mo- 
tionless in the embrace of death. She had drawn 
her last breath but ten minutes before our arrival. 
She died with my name upon her lips — ^almost her 
last words being an pager inquiry for my arrival. 
This intelligence almost stunned me with grief. Why 
should I be thus tried ? It seemed to me that Fate 
was about to empty her entire quiver of arrows upon 
my devoted head. 

Reader, bear in mind that I was at this time less 
than twelve years of age — ^recall the sorrows amid 
which my young life had thus far been past, and then 
say, was human being ever so chastened before? 
First, I had followed my loved father to the grave — 
then came the inexorable summons for him who en« 
deavored to supply the place made vacant in my 
heart by that first death, my brother Henry — ^next, the 
pitiless monster called for my darling little May, and 
lastly, sister Kate was taken away. And to add sting 
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to the poignancy of my anguish, the last two had 
died in my absence. It was not permitted me to be 
near them in their dying moments ; to receive their 
last kisses of affection; to receive their latest sighs 
and final adieus ; but, far removed from me they had 
died, and I could never hope again to listen to the 
music of their voices until the great day. I was then 
young, and had not learned to bow in mild submis- 
sion to the will of '' Our Father who art in Heaven ;" 
nor had I learned that great lesson under all trials, to 
meekly say, "Thy will be done." What wonder, 
then, that I murmured at the dispensations of His 
providence, or that, in the abandonment of utter des- 
pair, I cast myself prostrate upon little May's grave, 
and prayed that I, too, might ^ie ? God forgive me 
the wickedness of that prayer. I have since learned 
to bear trials with more of fortitude, and have, I trust, 
learned to bow with something of submission to what- 
ever chastenings His hand may lay upon me, and in 
so doing have secured " that peace which passeth all 
understanding." 

The next day a sad procession wended its way to 
the graveyard, and there, under the spreading foliage 
of a mighty oak, beside the low mounds which 
marked the last restingrplaces of brother Henry and 
sister May, a third grave was fashioned, to which, 
with appropriate ceremonies, we committed the mor- 
tal remains of sister Kate ; and brother Frank and I 
were alona — ^the only survivors of a family of five 
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children. Tis true, our mother was still spared to 
us, but she was so much under the influence of our 
step-father that she seemed more like a stranger than 
like a blood relation— ^much less a mother^ And to 
make our position still more unpleasant, it was evi« 
dent that our step^father — our guardian^the posses- 
sor of all the property which father had left for our 
benefit, but from which we were destined never to 
reap any advantage — he who had solemnly pledged 
to our dying father his honor as a man and a Mason 
that he would befriend and protect his orphan chil- 
dren, and who was now only seeking to deprive us 
of our patrimony — he evidently hated us, and desired 
our absence, no doubt the more efiectually to carry 
out his base purposes toward us. 

It is one of the immutable laws of human nature 
that when we have done, or meditate a wrong toward 
another, the presence of the one wronged, either in 
thought or deed, becomes hateful to us. The pres* 
ence of the person to whom we have done wrong is 
a sort of standing reproach to the wrong-doer — an 
ever-present, active and powerful monitor to the con- 
science which, however calloused and seared with 
the crime of years, can never be wholly stifled — 
ever condemning the crime which has been perpe-.* 
trated, and sleeplessly demanding restitution. Oui 
step-father was no exception to this general law of 
our nature. Our father had left in his hands a sa- 
cred trust to be exercised for the benefit of the or- 
4 
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phans; years had passed away and not a single step 
had been taken toward the execution of that trust, 
but instead, he had, by his course, deprived us en- 
tirely of the benefits which our father's legacy was 
intended to secure — ^he had wronged, robbed and de- 
frauded us, and, as a matter of course, our presence 
was hateful to him. Our sister's funeral was there- 
fore hardly over until he instituted a system of per- 
secution against us with the evident intent to drive 
us from our home. 

It were a useless, unpleasant, and unprofitable 
task to recount in detail the various means resorted 
to by him to drive us from that home which of right 
belonged to us ; suffice it to say that he was success- 
ful — ^that our mother was unable, or unwilling, to 
stem the tide which was setting against us, and that 
but a short time elapsed after I had seen my sister 
Kate buried beneath the sod until I was again on my 
way to the home of my uncle and aunt in the city 
of New-Orleans. But this time I went not alone. 
My brother Frank — ^the last survivor beside myself 
of our once happy circle of brothers and sisters — 
unable to endure the annoyance and cruelties which 
were daily meted out to him, accompanied me, and 
in due time we reached the city, where we were 
kindly welcomed and tenderly cared for by our uncle 
and aunt. But we will reserve for another chapter 
the incidents which attended our sojourn there. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

I MUST ask the reader to imagine that a period of 
three years has elapsed since the close of the last 
chapter. Brother Frank and myself are still liying 
at uncle Adam's, and have become so thoroughly 
domiciled there as to regard it as our home. During 
all this time our lives had been one constant scene 
of peace — scarcely a ripple had occurred upon the 
surface of the stream of time as we quietly glided 
onti^ard toward eternity, and the only strange cir- 
cumstances I have to record of those three years is 
the fact that, in all that time, we had not once heard 
from home. I do not know whether uncle Adam 
and aunt Kittie had heard from there or not; I sup- 
pose they must have done so at some time or other, 
but if so, they never said anything about it to us. 
For some time we thought very strange that mother 
did not write to us, but we finally came to attribute it 
to indifference toward ourselves, and thus compara- 
tively dismissed the subject from oiir thoughts. I 
have since learned to believe that this long silence 
was brought about by the machinations of Captain 
Lake, and was part of a deliberately formed plan 
to harass mother to an untimely grave, and thus 
get more complete control of the property of which 
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he was steadily and systematically robbing us. God 
forgive me if I judge him wrongfully; he has griev- 
ously wronged me and mine, and yet I would not 
willingly or knowingly charge him with a single 
crime of which he is innocent. 

About three years from the time of our last arrival 
in New-Orleans, uncle Adam one day brought home 
with him a gentleman from the neighborhood of our 
old home — one who intimately knew all our family. 
Of course, the most eager inquiries relative to the 
family were at once made. Judge of my horror and 
surprise upon being informed by him that my mother 
was dead — had been dead then about a year. Great 
God! could it be possible that my monster step-father 
had allowed my mother to pine away and die without 
informing her only relatives in the United States — 
her own children — of the sad fact ? 

" Yes," said my informant ; " it is all true. It is 
now just about one year since we followed your 
mother's remains to the tomb." 

" And where is my step-father ? " I asked. 

^^ He is still upon the plantation, and is about to 
give it a new mistress. The last time I was there 
he was refitting and refurnishing the place for his 
bride ; and by this time next week they will be mar- 
ried" 

" What ! did my mother make no disposition of the 
plantation or other property ? Did she leave all our 
patrimony, so carefully provided for us by our father. 
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of the orphan and the fatherless to escape the just 
pnnishment of his deeds. 

After this we continued to live with uncle and 
aunt as before. They had a fine, large garden, and 
our principal employment was to cultivate this and 
dispose of the vegetables. From this source, and the 
milk of our one cow, we managed to obtain a very 
comfortable support for the entire family. It must 
be understood that my uncle had no business, and 
that he was too old and feeble to do much at garden- 
ing or anything else, and hence the principal sup- 
port of the family devolved upon my brother and 
myself. He was now about sixteen, and I was about 
thirteen ; our work was not hard, and we managed 
to get along very well. 

But the seasons passed away — spring had gone — 
summer had followed in its train, and the gorgeous 
Southern autumn had made its appearance^ when 
we found that our uncle's lamp of life was speedily 
dying out. The oil which had so long and steadily 
fed the flame was exhausted, and but a short time 
had elapsed when we laid him to rest ^^ in the narrow 
house appointed for all the living.'' Our venerable 
aunt sincerely mourned for him by whose side she 
had so long trod the rough paths of life ; and grief 
at his loss preyed heavily upon her enfeebled frame* 
She became a helpless invalid, and an object of oui 
constant care. It was a terrible burden for two com*- 
parative children as we were; but, thank Qod! we 
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never faltered in the discharge of this painful duty. 
Looking back through the vista of years to that pe- 
riod, I can not find a single instance in which my 
conscience reproaches me with any dereliction of 
duty in the care of my aunt. 

But this could not last long. The scene was evi- 
dently drawing to a close, and but a few months had 
passed since the death of uncle Adam before it be- 
came painfully evident that she would soon follow 
him to the silent tomb. At length, one bright spring 
morning, when all nature was putting on her gayest 
robes, and the whole earth was brightening with 
smiles, and joy, and sunshine, we stood by the bed- 
side of our aunt, and beheld the Angel of Death 
slowly o'ershadow her with his dark wing, while her 
freed spirit took its flight to realnxs of immortal bliss, 
there to rejoin his by whose side she had lived and 
moved so long. With the assistance of kind neigh- 
bors we laid her to rest by the side of him who had 
gone so short a time before, and, leaving them to that 
repose which shall never be broken until the day of 
the last resurrection, we returned, with bowed heads 
and stricken hearts, to the lonely cottage which had 
so loDg been our home. 

We were now alone and without means, and con- 
sequently helpless. We were old enough to know 
that the future would not take care of itself — ^that 
somethiug must be done, but just what that some- 
thing was to be, we could not tell. To increase our 
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distress, we now learned that the place we occupied 
did not belong to our uncle. He oi^ly had a lease of 
it daring his lifetime, and we were now really with- 
out a shelter for our heads, although the owner of the 
cottage kindly consented that we should remain 
where we were for a short time, until we could per- 
fect our plans for the future. Many a long and anx- 
ious conversation did we have upon this subject be- 
fore we were able to arrive at any definite conclusion.. 
Various expedients were suggested, but each was in 
time found to possess some fatal defect, and one after 
another they were rejected. Meantime the days were 
passing away, and something must be done ; we could 
not stay where we were, and our means were about 
exhausted. 

At length, one day my brother came to me with a 
beaming countenance. 

** Now," said he, " I will tell you what we must 
do. I can get a situation in St. Mary's Parish as a 
gardener, at fair wages. This will furnish me a liv- 
ing and enable me to help you some, and you must 
go tp Mrs. Arnistrong's and assist in her housework." 

**But suppoige Mrs. Armstrong should not want me ?" 

*' Oh ! but she does. This is no new plan of mine, 

and I have been to see her and talked matters all 

over with her. Her ladyship wants you — ^I am sure 

she will be kind to you, and I see nothing else for 

us to do." 

" But consider, Frank, I have scarcely had any 
5 
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experi6n<;e in doing housework, and I am afraid she 
will not be satisfied with me. If she should not, and 
should turn me away, what then is to be done ?" 

" She will be satisfied with you. I have talked with 
her about your experience ; know just what she ex- 
pects and requires, and feel sure you will just suit 
hen" 

^^ But why can we not go to Qeoi^ and compel 
Captain Lake to take care of us ?" 

" Sister, I would rather beg, or starve among 
strangers, than to go to that man who has robbed us 
of our all, and ask charity at his hands. Never will 
I ask anything of him. I will die first.'* 

" It would be only justice." 

" Yes, but until we can demand it as an abt of 
justice, I am not willing to ask alms of him. This 
plan of mine, though unpleasant in some respects, 
will enable us to earn an honest living, and I really 
see no other course for us at present. Perhaps in 
the future something better may turn up." 

So it was finally settled. He went with me to 
Mrs. Armstrong's house and introduced me to my 
new mistress. The house was a fine, large mansion, 
situated in a pleasant locality, and surrounded with 
trees; the furniture was handsome, rich and costly, 
and everything reminded me of the home in which 
my earlier years had been passed. But, ah! how 
diJSerent was my situation from what it was there. 
I thought I was unhappy at home, but there I was 
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a childy.and. an heiress of the wealth which sur- 
roundea:iim;: lieij? I was a servant, laboring and toil- 
ing for my daily bread. Mrs. Armstrong was always 
kind to me ; but her kindness could not comfort me, 
or /cause me to forget that I was a mere servant in a 
house similar to that which should have been my 
ownj had justice been done me. Wherever I: went, 
or whatever I did, this reflection was ever present to 
me, burning and branding itself into my brain until 
the thought at last sort of dazed me. I would stand 
for an hour at a time, motionless as a statue, and 
when spoken to by any one, would not hear or heed 
a word that wa^ said. I seemed in a sort of waking 
dream. 

This intense mental excitement at last did its 
work, aind I was prostrated with a brain-fever. I knew 
nothing at the time, and only learned what followed 
when, eleven weeks after, I awoke as from a long 
trance, and found brother Frank sitting by my bed- 
side. I f6lt weak, and when I attempted to address 
him, it was with difficulty that I could hear the sound 
of my own voice. 

" Brother, what has happened ? Why ata I. so 
weak ? Why are you here, and how loiig have you 
been here ?" 

" Sister," said he, " it has been eleven weeks since 
you were taken down with the fever, and I have been 
with you all the time. You first lost your reason, 
and the doctor said you would never recover it Then 
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yoa became speechless, and have never uttered a 
word since, and everybody said you would never 
speak again. I thought, Nin, I was going to lose 
you, but, thank God! you are better now." 

^^ Eleven weeks ! It can not be possible tiiat I have 
been sick so long/' 

" ! yes, it is true. They all thought you were 
dead at one time, and you would have been buried 
long ago if I had consented to give you up. .You 
were as cold as ice, but your cheeks were somewhat 
flushed, and I could not believe you were dead. But 
it was only when I held a looking-glass to your lips, 
and tiie moisture gathered upon it, that I succeeded 
in convincing them that you were still living. This 
is all that saved you from being buried alive. But 
you are too weak to talk any more at present. You 
must lie still, and gain strength, and when you are 
better I will tell you more." 

He spoke the truth. Even this conversation had 
been almost too much for me in my enfeebled state, 
and, with a sense of inexpressible weariness, I closed 
my eyes and again slept. When I again awoke, it 
was mid-day, and brother was not there, but in his 
place sat one of Mrs. Armstrong's servants. I lay 
and tried to think, but the effort was too much for 
me, in the enfeeblod and confused state of my brain, 
and I gave it up. 

I have often since shuddered at the thought of 
how near I came to being buried alive^ and each time 
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that memory presents this horrid picture, does my 
mind and heart go out with more of love to that 
brother whose constancy and fortitude saved me from 
such a terrible fate. And often, in the silent hours 
of the night, does my heart well up with gratitude 
to the Giyea: of all good, for bestowing upon me such 
a trusty and faithful firiend. But, at that time, I felt 
that I would almost as soon have died as not I felt 
that I was almost alone in the world — a useless, 
helpless thing, a mere waif upon the stream of time — 
and had it not been for the love I bore the brother 
who had so tenderly and constantly watched over 
me since poor Kate's death, I should have wished to 
join her in that other world to which we are all has- 
tening. But I knew how it would wring his heart 
if his only sister were to die ; I knew he would then 
have no one to love or care for; and, for his sake, I 
prayed to God that I might get well. 

And God heard my prayer. Slowly, oh! how 
slowly, but surely and steadily, strength returned to 
my emaciated frame, and I was at length pronounced 
out of danger. It was long and weary weeks be- 
fore I was able to leave* my bed, and the weeks 
had grown into months before they would permit 
me to go out of doors; but at length it was pro- 
nounced safe by the physician, and I was allowed to 
go into the yard attended by a servant. From this 
time I gained strength more rapidly ; my excursions 
about the grounds were longer and longer each day, 
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and at last I was pronounced, by the kind old physi- 
cian who had attended me during the whole of my 
sickness, to be convalescent. 

With the return of my health came an almost 
irresistible longing to revisit my old home in Georgia. 
I wanted a change of air and scenery ; I wanted to 
see the dear old place which my father had improved; 
I wanted to visit and water with my tears the graves 
of the dear ones in that far off burying-ground. 
Brother Frank had gone back to his employer in St. 
Mary's Parish, and I matured my plans and made 
my arrangements for going before consulting him, 
for I felt certain he would oppose me. But my mind 
was fully made up, and I was resolved to go at all 
hazards. I did not suppose they wanted to see me 
there, but they could do no more than turn me out 
of doors, and then I could go to some of the neigh- 
bors. Go I would, and go I did. 

When my plans were fully matured and my 
arrangements made, I then communicated my inten- 
tions to my brother. As I had foreseen, he was very 
much opposed to my going, and vainly used every 
argument in his power to dissuade me from the 
undertaking. He spoke of my yet feeble constitution, 
of the perils and difficulties of the journey, and of 
. every other consideration which his love and solici- 
tude for my welfare could suggest, to induce me to 
abandon the adventure. To all that he could urge, 
however, I was deaf, and, in my turn, plied him with 
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arguments to induce him to accompany me, but with 
equal want of success. Finding all my eflForts vain, 
I at last bid adieu to Frank and the kind friends 
who had done so much for me during my illness, and 
set out on my journey alone. In due time, and with- 
out any incidents worthy of note, I finally reached 
Atlanta. In my enfeebled state, however, the jour- 
ney had been almost too much for me, and when I 
arrived there I looked like one risen from the dead. 
I was myself startled at the haggard appearance 
presented by my own face as I gazed in a mirror, 
and was weary and worn out to the last degree, but 
after resting a short time in the city I thought I was 
strong enough to undertake the journey out to the 
plantation, and accordingly procured a conveyance 
and went thither. 

When I arrived near the place, I decided that I 
would not go at once to the house — not being certain 
of my reception — but thought it best to go to the 
negro quarters and learn what I could of the situa- 
tion of affairs. Accordingly, I left the conveyance 
a short distance from the house, clambered over a 
fence, passed through the orchard, and thus finally, 
by stealth, gained the cabins of the negroes. How 
strange it seemed thus to steal my way into that 
place which should be my own ! I felt like a guilty 
thing, seeking to avoid the gaze of man as I stole 
into that inclosure and trod upon those broad acres 
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which of right belonged to me, but which I now 
visited with fear and trembling. 

The first one I met was my old nurse, aunt Silvie — 
the very one of all others I would have chosen should 
first welcome me to my old home. When she caught 
sight of me she threw up both hands. 

" De Lor' bress you, chile ! If dar aint little 
Missus Annie, or am it her ghost ?" 

^^No, aunt Silvie, I am no ghost, but really and 
truly your own little mistress Annie." 

^' Bress you, chile, but you really looks like a 
ghost, and I most beliebes you is one. De Lor' 
bress us ! here I 'se done been talkin' to a ghost, sho." 

^^No, aunt Silvie, I am not a ghost, but am really 
flesh and blood ; come and feel of me." 

"Den what is de matter? You looks like you 
had just risen out ob de grabe. Hab you been dead 
and just come back to life? I 'clar', if I don't 
beliebe yer am a ghost Come here, old man, and 
see if dis am Miss Annie, shure enough, or am it just 
her ghost ? Bress us ! See dem holler eyes." 

" I tell you, aunt Silvie, I am no more nor less 
than your own child, Miss Annie. I have been very 
sick, and have but just recovered." 

"Recoberedl I don't see de recober. You is 
sick as you can be. Jess look at dem tin han's, and 
dem bony cheeks^ and den say you is recobered. I 
like to kndw what yer is recobered." 
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By this time uncle Tom bad come Up to where we 
were . sitting. 

"Why, de good Lord-a-massy, Miss Annie, dis 
aint you ? Why, is ye done been dead and berried, 
and come ter life again, or w'at de Lord-jft-massy 
does ail yer ?" 

" Why, uncle Tom, I haye been sick, and have just 
got well enough to come here and visit the graves of 
my dear ones. Do you think I will be welcome at 
the mansion ? I think I will get entirely well if I 
can be at the old house awhile." 

" Bress ye, honey, yer is come her' to be berried 
wid der rest ob der family, dat is what yer is." 

" No, uncle Tom, I have come to have aunt Silvie 
nurse me well again." 

" Well, de old Gapt'in done heard ye 's been berry 
sick, and he t'inks ye is dead. Yer can scare him 
to death if yer likes, for we don't any of us like 
him — not an inch of him. But de missus, she am a 
good 'oman, and we all likes her. She '11 take good 
care ob yer, if yer gets into her good graces." 

" Well, Tom, you go and see Mrs. Lake 5 tell her 
I am here, and if she will give me a welcome, eome 
and let me know.". 

"Dat dis chile will do. Come, old '<Hnsin, make 
MiBS Annie somet'ing for to eat. Has yer done for- 
got yerself ?" 

While he was gone 1 had a long talk With aunt 
Silvie about my mother, and the cause and oifcum- 
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stances of her death. After Frank and I went to 
New-Orleans, matters had gone from bad to worse. 
Captain Lake had treated her with cold cruelty and 
indifference, until at last her spirit sunk under her 
trials, a^d she had gone down to her grave in sor- 
row. She had never seemed quite herself after the 
death of May and Kate, and this rendered her less 
able to endure the ill-treatment of her husband. She 
had finally died — ^the doctors said of fever, but, the 
negroes thought, of a broken heart. For more 
than a week before her death she had been en- 
tirely deprived of her speech, and had, therefore, 
said nothing about her children in her last moments. 
About a year after her death, Captain Lake had mar- 
ried a Miss Blackburn, and they now had a son about 
three months old. She also told me the Captain was 
now away from home, and that be seemed very much 
attached to his wife and chUd. 

I was acquainted with the Blackburns before I left 
the place, and I knew Mary ( his wife ) to be a good, 
kind-hearted girl. Though much older than I, she 
had always been very friendly toward me — had al- 
ways treated me with the utmost kindness, and I felt 
sure she would not turn me away from the house, 
especially as she knew that if I had my rights, that 
house and plantation, those broad acres with their 
growing crops, those negroes, cattle, horses and other 
stock — in fine, all that was there, would be mine. 
She knew that it had all belonged to my father; 
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that Captain Lake was his executor and my guar- 
dian, and she must have known that he had betrayed 
his trust and wronged me. I felt that she knew all 
this, and yet she was my step-father's wife. Still, I 
could not believe that that relation would obliterate 
all her sense of justice and morality, and I resolved, 
in my own mind, to appeal to her for justice against 
her husband. The appeal could only be rejected, 
and could not make my case much worse, and I 
would- risk it. 

These reflections passed through my mind very 
rapidly, and by the time I had arrived at this con- 
clusion I saw Tom returning from his interview with 
Mrs. Lake. Although I would not really allow my- 
self to doubt the result of that interview, still I 
could not repress a feeling of anxiety as my messen- 
ger drew near. What if he had been unsuccessful, 
and if, instead of the welcome I had persuaded my- 
self to hope for, he bore an order for my departure 
from the place ? It must be borne in mmd that I 
was yet but partially recovered from my severe fit 
of sickness, and that both mind and body were re- 
duced to a state of almost childish weakness, and 
hence my views of everything were sadly distorted 
and awry. The reader must also remember that I 
was fasting; for, when I was in the city, my anxiety 
to see my home kept me from eating anything, and 
since I came here, though aunt Silvie bad prepared a 
very nice meal for me, my agitation had been such as 
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to prevent me from partaking of it. My system was, 
therefore, in a very poor condition to endure the in- 
tense anxiety which oppressed me, and my agitation 
was so great that when I saw Tom coming, and knew 
that the crisis of my fate was at hand, my feelings 
overcame me and I sank to the floor. I only heard 
aunt Silvie say, '^ Dere, I tole her she came here to 
be berried wid de rest ob de family, and now she is 
done gone a'ready widont seein' de grs^bes ob her 
friends." This I heard, and then I sank into utter 
oblivion and unconsciousness. 

When I again opened my eyes, I was lying in a 
comfortable bed, in a well furnished room. A beau- 
tiful, sweet fece, with goodness beaming from every 
lineament, was bending over me, and a soft, low 
voice, which thrilled me with its kindly tones, asked 
me if I knew her. Yes, indeed, I did know her. It 
was Mary Blackburn, or Mrs. Charles Lake, as I 
should rather say. I looked around the room. With 
what a thrill of satisfaction did I realize the fact that 
I was in the same room I had occupied when I lived 
ill that house with my mother, now dead and gone. 
Everything in the room was the same as when I had 
last see^ it. There was the same old-fashioned, 
high-post bedstead, with its rich crimson canopy; 
the same wardrobe and bureau stood in. the corner 
of the room ; the same chairs were ranged along the 
wall ; the sam^ carpet was on the floor, and all was 
just the same as memory so faithfully reproduced it 
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to my imagination. Everything, did I say ? No ; one 
thing was gone, and I sought in vain for it — it was 
baby May's crib, with the loyely face of its occu- 
pant ; and as I looked in vain for them, sad memory 
reminded me, in thunder tones, of the many changes 
which bad taken place since I last occupied that 
room, and it was with the utmost difficulty that my 
tears could be repressed. 

Mrs. Lake waited until I had completed my sur* 
vey of the room and its fiirniture, and then, in her 
sweet) musical voice, replete in every tone with kind- 
ness, she said : 

^^ I have had this room arranged for you, as nearly 
as I could remember, just as you used to have it. 
Are you pleased with it, or would you prefer to lie 
in some other room ? " 

^^I thank you most heartily and. sincerely for your 
kindness to me,^' said L " I would rather be in my 
own room than any other" — then recollecting my- 
self, I hastened to add^ ^^ or rather, what was once 
my own room." 

'' It is yours still, Annie," said she, ^^ it shall be 
yours just as long as you choose to occupy it. We 
will do all in our power to make you happy just as 
long as you see proper to stay with us. And then I 
have a little playfellow for you — a bahy whom you 
can pet as you used to little May. I know you are 
passionately fond of children ; but now you must not 
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talk any more ; you must go to sleep now, and when 
you are rested I will bring my little pet to you." 

" Yes, I will try to be calm ; but I must ask one 
or two questions. Where is Captain Lake ? Does 
he know I am here ? And how long have I been 
here ? " 

"My dear child, you ask too many questions in 
one breath. You have been here just two days. 
The captain is away from home, was away when you 
came, and will not be at home for a month to come. 
But if he were here he would welcome you kindly, 
and would be glad to see you, I am sure. So be 
quiet now, and take your rest, and I will go and 
prepare something for you to eat." 

With that she stooped down, and, kissing my pale, 
hollow cheek, left the room. After she went out, I 
lay still and tried to compose myself to sleep, but 
the eflfort was vain. Busy memory was at work with 
the past, and would not allow my worn-out body to 
rest. I thought over all the incidents which had 
transpired since I last occupied that room ; the trials 
and sorrows through which I had passed; the scenes 
of death I had witnessed ; the troop of friends whom 
I had seen fade and die from around me like autumn 
leaves: my uncle and aunt, sister Kate and baby 
May — all, all passed in mental review before me, 
and I could not but wonder why it was that they 
were all taken away and I was spared. Doubtless, 
in the inscrdtable mysteries of the providence of 
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God there was some good reason for this ; but why I 
should have been selected from among them all to 
endure this great weight of bereavement and sorrow, 
was far beyond my feeble comprehension. Another 
subject of contemplation with me, and one from which 
I experienced a most bitter sense of anguish, was the 
awful contrast between what my situation was at the 
present time, and what it was then, and would be 
now, had not the foulest injustice lent its aid to in- 
crease the evils which Providence had seen fit to 
visit upon me. Then I was in the midst of compar- 
ative affluence, ease and comfort — unhappy in some 
respects, it is true, but still far from miserable ; now 
I was a wretched outcast, without a home, without 
friends, without means of support, and actually de- 
pendent upon the charities of others for a place in 
which to lay my miserable head, and for the little 
sustenance necessary to keep life within my en- 
feebled frame. Then occurred the thought, most hor- 
rid of all : what if I should again be sick, as I was 
at Mrs. Armstrong's ? I was in high fever, and, 
of course, my mind was to some extent disordered, 
and took but a distorted view of all subjects, and 
I could not divest myself of the impression that 
my illness was about to assume the same terrible 
phase it then did — in which event, without my bro- 
ther's fraternal care, I should surely die — nay, per- 
chance, be buried alive, as was so near*being the case 

before. The idea of death would not have been, of 
6 
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itself so very terrible ; but with it was coiinected the 
thought that my brother would never know of it. It 
did not ocour to me that in case of serious illness 
those around me would, of course, notify him of the 
fhot ; but the dread of being forever lost to him was 
most insupportable. Then my cogitations assumed 
another form, and filled me with unspeakable physi- 
cal terror. What if I should still be ill when Cap- 
tain, Lake returned, and he should be angry with me 
for coming there to be a burden to him ? His anger 
would most certainly kill me. Or what iJ^ in his 
wrath, he should, despite my enfeebled condition, 
turn me from his house, to live or die as best I 
might. What would become of me then ? 

Thus these vagaries chased each other through my 
brain until it almost went wild, and I am sure I 
should have become utterly distracted but for the re- 
turn of Mrs. Lake to the room. She came in with 
a sweet smile on her lip, and a lovely little babe in 
her arms, upon which she gazed with all the pride 
and aflFection which fills the heart of a young mother 
for her first-born. 

" Here, Annie," said she, " is my baby, my own 
darling little pet ; do n't you think he is a perfect 
little cherub ? " 

" He is certainly very beautiful," I said, gazing 
with delight upon the sweet, innocent face, yet free 
from the corroding marks of care and sorrow; "you 
must love him dearly." 
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" Oh ! indeed I do. And you will love him too," 
she continued, laying the laughing babe upon my 
arm. " Why, Annie, you look like a young mother 
with the babe in your arms." 

I looked in its angel face. It was almost the ex- 
act picture of my darling, lost, little May, at its age. 
It had the same large, deep blue eyes and .dimpled 
chin ; the contour of the forehead was thQ same as 
hers ; the same fat, dimpled chin was bees ; the fea- 
tures were all identical with hers ; and as my eyes^ 
at a glance, took in all these details, I for a moment 
half thought my darling had come back to me. But 
in another instant came* the recollection that I had 
seen ' her grave and watered it with my tears, and 
that nothing short of the power of Omnipotence it- 
self could ever restore her to my loving embrace 
again, and I turned away my head and wept bit- 
terly. I could 'not help it. The recollection of the 
happiness I had once enjoyed with her whom it so 
nearly resembled, and which was forever gone from 
my grasp, was too much for me, and I sobbed as 
though my heart would break. Mrs. Lake respected 
my grief, because she divined its cause, and her heart 
was one to appreciate such emotions. She waited 
until the violence of my emotion was passed, and 
then quietly removing the babe, she gently smoothed 
my hair and said : 

"You must now take your rest, Annie, and when 
you get stronger you shall have baby atgain; and I 
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know you will learn to love him almost as much as 
I do." 

And she was right. Day after day my aflfection for 
the child and its mother grew in strength, and at 
length I learned to look and long for nothing so much, 
as the coming of Mary Lake with her sweet, innocent 
babe. I was always very fond of children, and espe- 
cially loved a pretty babe during the days of infancy — 
this was almost the exact picture of her whom I had 
once lovfed more than any other human being — what 
wonder, then, that my heart should have gone out to- 
ward this precious one almost, or quite, as it did toward 
my own dear sister, sweet little May. Yes, I could 
love him, though I knew he was destined to come 
between me and my rights. Though fully aware 
that he would inherit the Hamilton estates — ^that 
property which should have been mine — ^there was 
no envy in my heart toward him. I did not blame 
him for the crimes of his parent, and I loved him 
with all the fervor of my nature. Yes, he was the 
sunlight of my life, during the long and weary days, 
weeks and months of confinement which followed 
that relapse. He was my only solace and comfort 
then. 

Wearily the lazy hours dragged themselves away, 
confined, as I was, a close prisoner to my room. The 
hours grew into days, days into weeks, and weeks 
into months, and still, languid, helpless, I lay, long- 
ing once mote to behold the outer world, and fretting 
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at the close confinement I was enduring, but utterly 
unable to leave my room. Would I ever be able to 
go out again ? It seemed doubtful, and even now 
I feel that to the kind and affectionate care of Mary 
Lake, and the cheering companionship of her lovely 
babe, I am indebted, under the Giver of all, for my 
restoration to health and strength. 

But I must not lose sight of brother Frank during 
this long and gloomy illness. I received several let- 
ters jQrom him during the period of my confinement 
to my room, for which my heart was full of gratitude 
to him, and which were a source of great comfort to 
me, for he was now my all. He was still at work in 
St. Mary's Parish, and was doing very well. He 
often spoke of coming to see me, but the urgency of 
his duty to his employer prevented it Ah ! how I 
would have prized a visit jfrom him, but if this could 
not be, it was still no little consolation to know that 
he thought of me. 

The winter had passed away, and it was a bright 
morning in spring when I was able to leave the house 
for the first time for weeks. With what a sense of 
exhilaration I gazed upon all nature, clad in her 
gayest robes, and inhaled the soft, balmy air, and 
listened to the mu&ic of the feathered songsters, as 
they made the air vocal with their melody, I leave 
the reader to imagine. Ask the wretched prisoner 
who, after months of weary confinement in his soli- 
tary cell, to which the feeblest rays of the sunlight 
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of God bat seldom penetrate ; where the walls reek 
with filtdi and dampness, and the atmosphere is 
tainted with foul and noisome smells ; where the only 
living creatdres beside himself are the moles, and 
rats, and vermin, with which his gloomy abode is 
thronged ; who has almost felt hope die out within 
his breast, as day after day passed into eternity, and 
bronght with it no hope of release, is suddenly re- 
stored to the blessed sunlight of liberty and freedom, 
what his feelings are ; receive his answer, and you 
can form some idea of my feelings at my release from 
the gloomy bondage of pain and weakness which I 
had endured. I felt that God bad bestowed upon me 
a new lease of life, and my heart was full of thank- 
fulness to Him who had thus far watched over and 
protected me . all along the journey of life. There 
had been times when, in my heart of hearts, I had 
wished that my life might end — ^that the voyage so 
full of bitterness and woe, as mine had been, might 
be brought to a close ; but with a sense of returning 
health and strength, after my prolonged illness, came 
new thoughts, new hopes, and new aspirations. Yes, 
I would live, and would try to render my life a source 
of happiness to others, and thereby to myself — would 
endeavor to so live that when He should see fit to 
call me I would neither fear death as a monster, nor 
welcome him as a friend, but would receive him with 
the calm resignation of the Christian who obeys 
*'^ "'^^i^'^^ance the invitation of his Master to 
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cease from his labors on earth and enter the paradise 
of eternal rest on high. Who of my readers, upon 
arising from a long and painful confinement to a sick 
bed, have not had the 9aine feelingqi and formed the 
same resolutions — ^to be perhaps kept, and perhaps 
broken. 
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^ ' CHAPTER V. 

I 

How grateful to the sense of the patient who has 
been for weeks, or it may be for months, confined to 
the bed of sickness, consumed with fever, and racked 
with pain, is the balmy air of spring, especially in 
the latitude of central Georgia. It seems to me al- 
most impossible to conceive of anything more deli- 
cious, more invigorating, or more health-giving, than 
the breezes which, during the months of the season 
aptly termed the youth of the year, come sweeping 
up from the Atlantic Ocean, retaining in their jour- 
ney of an hundred miles, that peculiar freshness im- 
parted to them by the salt water, and laden with the 
perfume of the magnolia, the lilac, and the thousand 
other fragrant flowers for which central Georgia is so 
justly celebrated. The system must be, indeed, sadly 
shattered, which does not attain somewhat of strength 
and vigor under their kind ministrations. 

Thus it was with me. The days wore on, and 
with each returning sun came additional feelings of 
vigor and healthfulness. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that, for the greater part of a year, with 
but one brief interval, I had been a helpless invalid, 
my system the seat and prey of disease, my vitals 
almost consumed by the burning fever which had 
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been my constant attendant, attd of Ojounse it yr^s to 
be expected that some time would elapse before a 
system so reduced and disordjere4 would be restored 
to its normal condition as regards strength ^and vigon 
My improvement, therefiMce, though sure and con- 
stant, was so slow as at tioies to excite considerable 
impatience in my mind. With renewed heakb had 
come the desire, ten times intensified, to visit tlie 
grave which I had traveled .so ^io w^ater with my 
tears, and it may be that my anxiety. on this subject^ 
to 9ome extent, retaKled my conyalescence. 

It had been but :a short time fro^m the day o^ 
which I had been first permitted to visit the ;world oat 
doors and inhale the iiresh air, after my long confine* 
ment, when I received a shock which, for a time, 
threatened to reduce jne to the condition of an in- 
valid again. It will be remembered that in the first 
interview between Mrs. Lajie and myself, she told 
me that her husband woi^ld not be at home for^a 
month. That month grew into two, before the busi- 
ness which called him firom home could, be adjusted 
to his satisfaction ; two months lengthened them- 
selves into three, and the business still proving refrac- 
tory, the whole winter was consumed before it could 
finally be settled up. Mrs. JjSike and I had, there- 
fore, been alone all the winter, and in the enjoyment 
of unrestrained intercourse with her, I liad almost 
insensibly forgotten my dependeoit and lonely ciit^ 

7 
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uation, but it was suddenly recalled most rmdly to 
my recollection. 

A letter arrived from Captain Lake, written from 
a town but a sbott distance from us, in which he in- 
formed his wife that he should follow the letter, and 
would be at home on the next day. My agitation on 
being informed of this by Mrs. Lake, was extreme 
and very painful, and, for a time, threatened to pros- 
trate me again. I could not divest my mind of the 
reflection that I was but a trespasser on his bounty, 
and in all probability a most unwelcome guest, though, 
in justice and equity, my right there was superior to 
his. Still the power was with him, and my old pet 
horror returned most vividly to my mind. " What 
if he should drive me from the house?" In my 
present state of health it would be fatal to me. Nay, 
even an unkind or harsh word, an angry look from 
him, would, in my prostrated condition of both mind 
afid body, be iattended with the most serious conse- 
quences. In vain Mrs. Lake tried to cheer me with 
the assurance that my fears and apprehensions were 
utterly groundless — in vain she assured me that the 
captain would make me welcome, and treat me with 
kindness. 'It was impossible for me to dismiss from 
my mind the recollections of the dislike, nay, almost 
hatred, -which formerly existed between us, and. now 
that he had the power to still further gratify that ha- 
tred, would he not be likely to exercise it ? Besides, 
the memory of the foul wrong he had already done 
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me was ever present to my mind. There -we were, 
upon the very scene where that wrong had been per- 
petrated, and my presence would be a standing re- 
proach and rebuke to him. What so natural as that 
he should ask to remove this living reproof of bis in- 
famy by sending me from the plantation ? 

These thoughts and apprehensions so worked upon 
me that I retired to my room and went to bed, feel- 
ing almost certain, in my own mind, that the mor- 
row v^ould again see me a homeless outoast, depend- 
ent upon the cold charities of the world, and of com- 
parative strangers, for the poor boon of a shelter 
and the food necessary, to sustain life. My head 
ached violently, and for a time it seemed to me that 
I was again about to be attacked with the dreaded 
fever, so high was my state of mental excitement; 
but, as night came on, my mind became somewhat 
more composed, and at length I sunk into a dreamy, 
uneasy slumber. 

The next morning I awoke, feeling very wretch- 
edly. The excitement of the day before had pros- 
trated my entire nervous system to a very great ex- 
tent. I had a dull, nervous headache, and a sense 
of weariness and lassitude oppressed my entire frame 
to the last degree. I felt so badly that I did not 
rise from my bed at all, and, to tell the truth, I was 
not sorry that there was a sufficient excuse for me to 
retain my own room. I dreaded meeting Captain 
Lake, and was desirous of avoiding what I was cer- 
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tain wonld be a sad calamity to me ae Imig as po6si^ 
ble, never once reflecting that we must meet isoaner 
or later, and that delaj would only injure^ instead 
of improving, my chances. I therefore kept my bed, 
^nly engaging aunt Silvie (who had been my con- 
stant nurse all through my illness) to tell me when 
the captain came, and what he said in relation to me. 

But the morning hours dragged slowly hy, and no 
aunt Silvie came. I was feverish with anxiety, and 
speculated all the forenoon upon the probable result 
^f the coming interview. Fancy still presented to 
me the most terrible consequences as likely to result 
from that interview, but having become somewhat 
accustomed to their contemplation, I no longer 
dreaded them as I did in the shock caused by the 
first announcement of the captain's speedy return, 
^till I could not divest myself of a considerable de- 
gree of uneasiness; and my intense anxiety to have 
it over with, and know my fate, became almost insup- 
portable as hour after hour passed away, and my 
faithful mefisenger came not. 

It was almost noon when ;aunt Silvie came to my 
room with the intelligence that the captain had made 
his appearance. How my heart beat as I listened to 
the few words in which she imparted this simple in- 
formation. Hew I longed, yet dre^aded, to inquire 
what the captain had said about me, or whether he 
had been informed of my presence in his hoiise. For 
some time I hesitated, in painful indecision, as jbo 
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■wbether I should ask her anytbing, or wail inriil my 
fate chose to reveal itself; but at length my anxiety 
ot^rmaigtered eye^ other feeling, and I addressed 
my sable nurse thus : 

^' Well, BXLtA Siivie, does th^e oi^tain knew I am 
here, and what do^- he say abouii me { " 

^*Tes/Misa Annie; he knows ye is here* Missos 
done tole him^ when he most fiffst in de house." 

^^What did he say when she told him? Did he 
appear to be angry or dispHeased at my coming? 
Wbafe did he say ? " 

^^ He did nt say much ob any t'ing. He only say, 
'I fought she was dead long ago ; ' and den missus 
tell him you was berry sick, and came berry near 
dtin\" 

^^ But what else did he say, Silyie 7 Tell me all 
he said." 

^ Why, Miss Annie, he only said what I 's done 
tole you,, and iiathin' more." 

^^ IMd Mrs. Lake tell him how long I had been 
here ? " 

*^ Yes ; missus she dose tole him when you came 
here, and hiow you was most dead when you eomed, 
and bow she done tuck care ob you, and she did n't 
tell him I tuck most ob cb care ob ye ; and den he 
say, ^ My dear, you done every t'ing just right ; ' and 
den missus she look kinder pleased, and den dey 
talk about sumfin' else/^ 
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^^ Did be appear to be angry Tvben sbe told bim 
bow long I had been bere ? " 

^^No, Miss Annie; he just say what I'se done 
tole you." 

^^ Did be say anything about brother Frank ? ' 

^^ Yes ; he ax where he was, and what he was do- 
in' ; and missus done tole him all about bim, den he 
say he was glad he was doin' so well.'*' 

^^ What. else did be say, aunt Silvie ?" 

" He did n't say nothin' else." 

"Aunt Silvie, do you think he will send me away, 
or will be let me stay here, where I have really more 
right than he has ? " 

" No, Miss Annie, I does not t'ink be will send 
you away. Missus would n't let him do so if he done 
wanted: to. I guess he will not say much to you if 
you do n't say much to him." 

At this moment Mrs. Lake came into the room 
and directed aunt Silvie to go and bring my dinner. 
As soon as the negress had fairly got out of the 
room, she came close to me, and, kissing me, said : 

" Well, Annie, you have not been up to-day. The 
captain has come and wishes to see you. Can you 
get up and come into the drawing-room for a short 
time ? He will make you welcome, just as I told 
you he would." 

^' Please, Mrs. Lake, excuse me to day. My head 
aches very badly, and I do hot feel well and strong 
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enough to meet the captain to-day. Indeed, I am 
not able to get up." 

^^ Perhaps your headache is caused in part by lying 
in bed so long, and it may relieve you to get up. 
Come, Annie, you must come down stairs. The cap-» 
tain wishes to see you, and besides he has brought 
home with him a handsome young widower, with* 
whom he says you must get acquainted. Who knows 
but you may get him for a husband ?" said she play* 
fully. 

I was but just turned of sixteen, had never been 
in company any, or seen much of the world, and her 
remark about the handsome young widower brought 
the blood to my face. However, I insisted upon bO' 
ing excused, assuring her that my headache was too 
severe to admit of my rising. My real reason for 
declining to get up, however, was because I did not 
feel well enough, or strong enough, to encounter the 
agitation of meeting the captain, and besides I knew 
that I looked like a ghost. Was it a tinge of ordi- 
nary female vanity that led me to avoid, if possible, 
meeting this handsome widower in my present wretch- 
ed-looking condition ? At any rate, I said to myself 
I could keep my bed, under pretense of illness, until 
he went away; but to my dismay, Mrs. Lake told 
me the next moment that he was going to stay for 
several days, and it might be for weeks. Of course, 
all thought of avoiding him had to be given up, but 
still I adhered to my resolution not to meet him or 
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{Be captain that day. Mrs. Lake finally, seeing 
that it was useless to urge the matter, gave it up, 
and I was left alx^ne ; and right glad was I to be in 
company with my own thoughts once more. 

Though still some\that in doubt as to the manner 
in which Captain Lake would treat me, I anticipated 
much from the kindly feeling which I knew Mrs. 
Lake had for me, and from her intercession in my 
behsilf, and I felt ihuch more hopefid of my future 
than had been the case for a long time. Could it be 
thiat Providence had meted out to me the full meas- 
ure of my afSictions, and that the residue of my life 
was to b6 passed in comparative comfort? Time 
alone could tell ; but at any rate, after the interview 
with Mrs. Lake, just referred to, my heart was more 
at peace (han it had been for years. That night I 
slept soiindly, and awoke the next morning very much 
refreshed, and feeling much stronger than on the day 
previous. 

H' wad a lovely day, and I dressed myself and 
Went di^wn stairs. I did not see Captain Lake or 
the widower till tea-time, however. I did not get up 
in tim^ f6r breakfast, and immediately after the morn- 
ing meal they went to the city to transact some bus- 
iness, whence they did not return until long after the 
dinner hbuf was past. I was in my room when the 
bell rang for tea, and upon going down was greeted 
by the captain with a kindness which was as unex- 
i^ected as it was pleasant and grateful to my feelings. 
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His welcome was not merely cordial, it was really 
kind and affectionate, and in the grateful surprise of 
the moment, I for a short time forgot the great wrong 
he had done me, and my heart warmed toward him 
in spite of myself. How much of his kindness was 
produced by my spiritual, almost unearthly, appear- 
ance, how much by some motive he may have had in 
view, and how much by genuine sympathy and aJSTec- 
tion, I leave each reader to judge for himself in the 
light of this most truthful history. 

I was next presented to Mr. Giles, ^^ the handsome 
young widower," as Mary Lake bad called him ; but, 
it being almost my first introduction to any one, I 
was so much embarrassed that I hardly dared look 
at him, or even raise my eyes from the floor. Im« 
mediately after this ceremony we took our seats 
at the tea-table, and I then had an opportunity to 
observe him more closely. I did not think him very 
handsome, nor was he bad looking ; perhaps better 
looking than the average of mankind. He was of 
medium hight and well proportioned, neither too stout 
nor too slender, his form was erect and manly ; he 
had auburn hair, blue eyes, light complexion, and 
his countenance expressed more than ordinary in- 
telligence. Altogether he was one to attract a sec- 

• 

ond glance from any one who was as susceptible to 
the effect of good lookd as I was. He was an ex*- 
cellent conversationalist, capable of pleasing almost 
any society into which te might be thrown, and his 
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elegant manners, and the delicate little attentions he 
paid me during the meal, made a very favorable im- 
pression upon me. 

Before we left thoitable, Caroline, the nurse, came 
in with Mrs. Lake's baby. She had taken more than 
usual pains in attiring him, and the care with which he 
was dressed, added to his natural loveliness, making 
him as sweet an appearing child as I ever saw in my 
life. When baby had been suflSciently admired, ca- 
ressed and commented upon to satisfy even as fond 
and proud a mother as Mary Lake, Mr. Giles went 
on to speak of his own babe and his other children. 
He had been married when very young, and had 
three children, all boys. The youngest was only 
about six months old, and had been deprived of a 
mother's care almost from the time of his birth, his 
mother having died when he was only about a week 
old. The others were aged, respectively, about two 
and a half and four years, and all were sadly in need 
of that care and attention which only a mother could 
give them. 

Thus the evening wore away in pleasant and in- 
teresting conversation, interspersed from time to time 
with music, and when, at its close, I retired to my 
room, my heart was lighter, and I felt happier than 
I had for many a long day. It was late, however, 
before my eyes w^re closed in sleep. Mr. Giles had 
been quite attentive to me during the entire evening, 
and, as these were the first attentions I had ever re-: 
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ceived from one of the opposite sex, mj min^^was in 
a perfect whirl of pleasant excitement. Already, in 
imagination, I saw myself the wife of Eugene Giles, 
the. mistress of his establishment, and the mother of 
his boys. He was in comfortable circumstances,^ so 
far as worldly property was concerned. I was pas- 
sionately fond of children,' and knew I could love 
him best ; and, altogether, fancy might have pre- 
sented a much more unpleasant fate to my mental 
vision. I did not love nor dislike him, nor had I any 
reason to suppose that the vision presented to me 
would ever be fulfilled, but it must be remembered 
that I was then ignorant of the world and its ways, 
and to my simple ideas the attentions which every 
gentleman naturally pays to a lady, were indicative 
of love and speedy marriage. Let not the reader, 
blame my simplicity or laugh at my ignorance. I 
have since learned to appreciate such attentions at 
their true value. 

From this time I date a new era in my life. I had 
long been accustomed to regard myself as a bark 
drifting helplessly on the ocean of life^ with no one 
to care for me, or to interest themselves in my fate ; 
no one who cared in the slightest what t^caine of 
me; without hope, or end, or aim, or inducement to 
live, and had become careless as to what becamo of 
myself Now all was changed. I felt that! wa$ no 
longer the helpless child of destiny, but was a wpman, 
with something to live for, some end to accomplish ;. 
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and thotigb it wad tot entirely clear to me what my 
futore i^kk to be, 6tili I was not aIoB6 in the world, 
a mete useless atom bf creation. That first evenlDg 
spent *rith Mr. Giles, in Mrs. Lake's J)arlor, was to 
me the birth of a new life. I went to the tea-table 
that evening li careless, aimless, and helpless child; 
I went to my room a woman in spirit, thought and 
actioij, With all a woman's hopes, fears and aspira- 
tions deteloped withiii my heart. 

Tilne pasl^ed on, and Captain Lake aitid hiid t^ife 
continued to tr^at me with the utmost kindness. No 
alltisioti t^as made to my leaving there, and in a few 
weeks I cdme to be regarded, and to regard myself, 
as a in^tiiber bf the family, and neter allowed my- 
self to i'eflect ^hat would be the end of this season 
Of coiiifbrt aAd contentment, if, indeed, it should ever 
end but with life. During all this time ihy health 
was constantly improving; and testored vigor of 
body, as well as contentment of mind, with plenty 
Of kit aiid exfetoise, werO fast removing ill trafces of 
my late ifearful aiid prolonged illness. The wasted 
forfo ahd hazard countenance, the hoUoW, lusterle^s 
6ye and colorless cheek, and the halting, uncertain 
step bf ^ohvAlbscenoe were rapidly being replaced 
by thg to&nded form, thb i)ounding step, and bloom 
and fieshnedS of youth. 

Mjlc'. Giles, meaiitime, had been Very constant in 
hid &tte]itioh& to ine. t'or several days after that 
first evening, he had remained an innikte bf the Lake 
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mansion, daring which time he constantly sought my 
society, and as constantly bestowed upon me the 
most tender and delicate attentions --^ attentions 
which I was only too willing to receive. Did I 
wish to walk about the grounds, his arm was ever 
at my service. K I wished to ride out, it was he 
who ordered the carriage and drove' the spirited 
horses; he was my constant attendant in every 
scheme of exercise and pleasure, and never wearied 
in caring for my comfort and happiness. Such at- 
tentions won upon my feelings, and I soon learned 
to look upon him as something more than a friend, 
and to anticipate the fulfillment of the vision which 
fancy had presented to me as I lay upon my couch 
after that first evening. 

At length he had concluded certain negotiations, 
in which he was engaged, for the purchase of a 
livery-stable in Atlanta, and the time had arrived 
when he must cease to be an inmate of the Lake 
mansion, and go to the city to take charge of his 
property, and superintend the business in person. 
I hated to see him go, for I had become veiy much 
attached to him, and though no word had been spoken 
between us, I felt adjured in my heart that he loved 
me. But there was no help for it, and he went away, 
and for some time I' saw but little of him. fie 
came out occasionally, however, to see us ; then his 
visits grew more and more firequent, until at last I 
learned to look for him almost every day, and he 
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very seldom disappointed me. He became a con-* 
Btant visitor, and never appeared ( as I really never 
was ) so happy as when he was by my side, engaged 
in animated conversation, or reading to me from some 
interesting book. He frequently spent nearly the 
whole day at the plantation ; and a marriage between 
us at an eariy day came to be a subject of general 
conversation among the servants, but still he had not 
spoken. 

One beautiful evening, we were, as usual, seated 
beside each other, on a low bench in the garden, ad- 
miring the beauty of the setting sun. For some 
time we sat in silence. " The fiery orb " had disap- 
peared from view, twilight was deepening around us, 
and still neither spoke nor moved. With me, mem- 
ory was busy with the gloomy past, and I could not 
help contrasting that past with my present happy 
condition. Suddenly he caught my hand, and poured 
forth into my ear the oft-told tale of love, and asked 
me to be his wife. He told me how lonely he had 
been since the death of his wife — how his children 
needed a mother's care -r- how desolate the world 
seemed to him, and begged me to cheer his loneli- 
ness and brighten all his future by giving him the 
right to call me his. As for his ability to take care 
of me, he was in good circumstances, could give me 
a good home, and had an abundance to .maintain me 

-would I consent? I 
w%B too young to marry ; 



I in comfort, and even luxury; 
^ was startled, and told him I ^ 
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that we knew but little of each other, and ought to 
wait until we were better acquainted ; that Captain 
Lake was mj guardian, and I did not know what he 
would say to our marriage. To this he replied that 
he had already spoken to the captain, and had his 
permission to make me his wife. My other reasons 
be met with a lover's arguments and a lover's im- 
petuosity, and still implored me to accede to his 
wishes. During this scene I was trying, as well as 
I could under the circumstances, and amid the ex- 
citement which I naturally felt, to analyze my feel- 
ings toward him. I thought I did not love him as I 
ought before becoming his wife, yet he was dearer 
to- me than any one else of my acquaintance ; his 
earnestness sort of terrified me, and when he said, 
" Say, Annie, will you be a mother to my children ? " 
I tried to answer him, but could not — the words 
choked me, and I remained silent, but did not with- 
draw my hand from his grasp. He waited a short 
time for an answer, but I could not speak — and 
when he said, " Shall I take silence for consent ? " 
I only looked up into his eyes. He was answered ; 
and, clasping me in his arms, he kissed me with all 
a lover's fire and ardor — the first kiss I had ever 
received from him. 

And thus it was settled that I was to become his 
wife — to give up my freedom, my individuality, my 
all, into his keeping. Oh ! could some kind angel 
have lifted, for one moment, the vail which shrouded 
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the dim future, and have shown me the miseiy, shame, 
and wretchedness, which were to be the results of 
that first kiss, methinks I would sooner hate leaped 
into an abyss of liting fire, than to have suffered his 
lips to come in contact with mine. But in the inscru- 
table mysteries of God's providence, the future is 
wisely hidden from our view, and fortunate is it for 
us it is so. At the time, my only thought was that 
I had at last found rest; that the troubles and sor- 
rows which had thus far beset my life were now at 
an end ; that in the future I was to know nothing 
but peace and quiet, and recur to the past only as 
some horrid dream or nightmare. How far my imag- 
ination was from the reality, let future pages dis- 
close. 

Prom this time I daw more of my lover than ever 
before. He was with me almost constantly, and was 
unwearied in his efforts to please me and gratify my 
every wish. He was exceedingly solicitous to antic- 
ipate and supply every desire of my heart, and never 
seemed so happy as when he was doing something 
for me, or in some way contributing to toy comfort 
ilhd happiness. Such earnest and unwearied devo- 
tion could not fsiil to produce its effect, and, in time, 
I learned to love Eugene Giles with all the force of 
my nature. My disposition was naturally very affec- 
tionate and tender. It is a necessity with me to 
have something to love, and hence, as is the case 
with all similar natures, when my love is once aroused, 
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it absorM and overwhelms every other feeling of my 
soul. Thus it was with my feelings toward my be- 
trothed. I soon grew to be londy and unhappy in 
his absence, and to sigh constantly for his return ; 
but when by his side, all thoughts of sorrow were 
forgotten, and no one, it seemed to me, could be hap- 
pier than I was. 

I also found great pleasure in the society of his 
children, whom he ojften brought to see me, fre- 
quently leaving them with me the entire day. As 
has already been stated, I am passionaitely fond of 
children, and these were, I think, the sweetest little 
boys I ever s^w in my life. Besides, they were the 
children of him to whom I had pledged my hand, 
and whom I loved with all the fervor and intensity 
of which my soul is capable. Whiit wonder that I 
should have diearly loved, and should have been so 
happy in their socieiy ? 

But time passed, and My lover began to grow im- 
patient to have the day set for our marriage. With 
the timidity natural to a young girl, I still insisted 
upon a postponement, and whenever he broached 
the subject, I managed to put him oSin some way/ 
until ^t length he became too importunate to be re- 
sisted, and, with the sanction of Captain Lake, the 
7th of September ensuing, being my seventeenth 
birthday, was fixed for our union. We were to be 
married at the Episcopal church in Atlanta, and it 

was arranged that, after the wedding, we Were to go 
8 
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to the city of New York, and other places in the 
North, and to return in about three months. Mean* 
time our own house was to be fitted up for our occu- 
pancy, and immediately upon our return we were to 
commence housekeeping in Atlanta. 

It would no doubt be very interesting to my lady 
readers — at any rate men say we haye unbounded 
curiosity in such matters — ^if I were to describe the 
bustle and confusion which pervaded the Lake man- 
sion during the few weeks which intervened before 
my wedding day — ^the laces, satins, borages, and 
other goods which were brought into the house to be 
made up into wedding-dresses, traveling-dresses, and 
all other kinds of dresses — the small army of dress- 
makers and seamstresses who were employed in the 
house to work up all this finery ; but the task would 
be a hopeless one, and I forbear. Brother Frank, 
too, was to be sent for, for I could not think of being 
married in his absence, and without his blessing. 
Captain Lake kindly took charge of this part of the 
programme, and, accordingly, informed Frank of the 
entire contemplated arrangement, and in due time 
received a reply from him, saying he would be pres* 
ent at the wedding, and would then accompany us to 
New York, on his way to California, whither he had 
determined to emigrate, the California fever being 
then at its hight. 

At length the eventfiil day arrived, and. a lovelier 
day never dawned upon this earth than that upon 
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which I became Mrs. Eugene Giles. There was not 
a cloud to be seen in the skies ; the air was mild and 
balmy, and came to us in a gentle breeze laden with 
the perfume of the gayest flowers of a Southern au- 
tumn; the orchards were laden with a bounteous 
crop of fruit, now ripening in the mellow sunlight ; 
the earth was groaning under the burden of a boun- 
teous crop of corn, cotton, and other products of the 
sunny fields of the South ; and all nature seemed 
swelling with thankfulness to the Great Giver of all 
good. Need I say that my heart partook of the gen- 
eral emotion, shared the great voice of nature, and 
that I was that day the happiest of all the happy 
throng I saw around me ? 

I trembled a little when we stood up before the 
holy man of God to pronounce the words which were 
to bind us together for a lifetime ; but it was not with 
fear or dread. A deep sense of the solemnity of the 
act we were perfonning, a vivid appreciation of the 
immense responsibilities I was assuming, rested upon 
me, and caused a sort of shuddering agitation lest I 
should be unable to fully discharge those responsi- 
bilities ; and when, in answer to the question of the 
minister, I promised to be a good and faithful wife 
to him who stood by my side, to love and honor him 
so long as we both should live, in my heart of hearts 
I ratified the solemn promise, and uttered a secret 
vow to my Maker that it should be kept in spirit as 
well as in letter, and that I would be to my husband 
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all that my obligation implied. If every girl who 
becomes a wife had as full an appreciation of the solem- 
nity of the step they take in so doing as I had; if they 
as fully realize, and as religiously observe the obliga- 
tions imposed by the marriage contract as I did, we 
should have fewer divorce cases, less unhappy homes 
and domestic qnarrels, and fewer instances of hus- 
bands abandoning their wives and children for the* 
fiklse and fleeting charms of ficentious dissipation. 
I, by no means, excuse men for their derelictions in 
this respect, but I most firmly believe that in many in- 
stances they are driven to this course of conduct 
through the fatal mistakes of those who should be 
their guardian angels in the hour of temptation, but 
who, not understanding, or not regarding the obliga- 
tions of the marriage contract, drive them from the 
homes where they should find happiness, to the haunts 
of dissipation, in search of those enjoyments which 
are elsewhere denied to them. To do this it is not 
neoessary that the wife should be cross, or quarrel- 
some, or peevish, though these are, doubtless, very 
potent agencies for evil. But if she ceases to ren- 
der home attractive, and pleasant, and cheerful; if 
she ceases to practice on the husband the thousand 
little arts by which she won the attention of the 
lover, my word for it, that wife will, when it is too 
late, and when her husband has been irreclaimably 
driven from her side, realize the full force of the mis- 
take she has made. It is true there are men so de- 
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based by nature and early education as to be inca- 
pable of reformation, but in a majority of instances 
the wife has the remedy in her own hands, and if she 
fails to apply it, she will, in time, awake from her 
lethargy to find herself the most miserable of human 
beings— a despised, neglected and forsaken wife. 

But to return from this digression. The eereiDOfiy 
was performed, and we returned to the Lake nutu- 
sion for dinner, after which we were to go to Atlanta 
for the purpose of starting on our wedding^tour. Itr 
was a gay party which «at down to dinner that day 
in Mrs. Lakd's dining*room. The dinner was excel- 
lent; -everyone was in the very best of humor, and 
mirth, wit and merriment, were the order of the day, 
and each one vied with the other in/ doing honor to 
the -happy groom and his bride, and to our hospitable 
entertainers* Wine, too, lent its aid to increase the 
hilarity, and, for a time, the demon Care was en- 
tirely banished from our midst. But the dinner was 
at last ended, the old family carriage was at the door, 
trunks were packed and loaded upon the clujpasy- 
looking old vehicle, adieus were hastily spoken, 
kisses and promises to write were exchanged, :aiid 
we ent^ed the carriage and were i!olled away in the 
direction of Atlanta. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

OuE journey to New York, though devoid of any 
incidents worthy of note, was to me very tedious and 
tiresome. My husband was unremitting in his at- 
tention to my oomfort, and did all he possibly could 
to relieve the tediousness of travel. But I was un- 
accustomed to journeying, and it was a great relief 
to me when we at last found ourselves in the city of 
New York. We took rooms at the St. Nicholas Ho- 
tel, and retired very early, but I was too weary to 
sleep, and for a long time aftefr my husband had 
yielded to the influence of the drowsy god, I lay awake 
and contrasted my present situation with what it was 
a year and a half ago. Then I was a kitchen ser- 
vant in the family of a Southern aristocrat; now I 
was the honored wife of a man of sufficient wealth 
to maintain me in ease and luxury, and who had al- 
ready shown that his disposition was entirely com- 
mensurate with his ability to provide everything nec- 
essary for my comfort. Was I not a happy woman ? 
Loved, petted and caressed, as I was, by one whom 
I thought the perfection of earthly nobility; loving 
him with all the affection with which my soul was 
capable ; possessed of the means to gratify every ra- 
tional wish ; what more had I to desire ? 
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But there was one thing for which I wonld will- 
ingly have barteried all I possessed. It will be re- 
membered that my fether had provided, by his will, 
for the proper education of all his children; but, 
through the fraud and dishonesty of our guardian, 
the benefit of this provision had been withheld fi'om 
us. It must be observed that at the South we had 
not the benefit of the Northern system of free schools, 
by which evety one, however poor, is enabled to ob- 
tain a sufiicient education for all the ordinary purr- 
poses of life; and the kind old uncle with whom my 
youthful days had beea spent, was too poor to afford 
me any advantages in this respect. Hence I had 
grown up with scarcely any education at all, and I 
now feit the depriyatidn more keenly than I ever had 
before, I had never ventured to tell Mr. Giles of my 
deplorable ignorance ; though frequently intending to 
do so, a sense of shame had always kept me quiet, 
and I h^d waited [for -'z, more convenient season," 
ever dreading the loss of his respect, and eonse- 
quentty of his affection, when he should learn how 
ignorant I was. But I knew, of course, he must 
find it out some time ; and to have befen able to avoid 
this discovery I would have givea anything, save 
only his love. . But the discoveiy was even nearer 
than I thought. 

To such an extent had my education been neg- 
lected that, though I could read a little, I could not 
write a single word, not eyen my own name. Frank 
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could write a little, so that it could be read by any 
one accustomed to reading writing; but I did not 
know the form of the first letter. Judge, then, of my 
dismay when, the next morning after our arrival in 
J^ew York, my husband came to me with pen, ink, 
and paper, and said : 

^^ Come, little wife ; let me ^ee what a sweet, pretty 
letter you can write to Captain and Mrs. Lake, just 
to inform them of our safe arrival here, and how we 
feel." 

^^My dear husband," said I, ^^I do not feel able to 
write to-'day. I have a very severe headache, aiid 
wish you would write for me." 

Heaven forgive my duplicity. I was still jafraid to 
tell him I could not write ; but my brother, who hap- 
pened to be in tiie room, came to my fissistance. 
Said he : 

^^ Allow me to speak for my sister. Eugene, do 
you know anything of Annie's past life, or of our 
history ?" 

" Nothing, except what I have learned ftom Cap- 
tain Lake. I have never asked Annie, or any one 
else, any questions." 

'* And what has Captain Lake told you ?" 

"He has told me that he was your step-father; 

that you have both lived with an aged uncle and 

aunt since infancy; and that, since their death, Annie 

bad been living in his family." 

"Was that all he told you ?" 

f 
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"That was about all." 

"Well," said he, rising and speaking excitedly, 
"he forgot to tell you the most important part. 
He forgot to tell you that every dollar he calls his, 
every dollar he is worth — ^the plantation that he lives 
upon, the servants who till his land^ evdn the car- 
riage which bore us to Atlanta — all were our father's; 
that, by the terms of our father's will, he was ap- 
pointed our guardian ; that he married ojar mother ; 
that he cheated us out of our property, and drove us 
from home. Even the money which our father's will 
provided for our education was, by this man, appro* 
priated to his own use, and we were left to grow up 
in ignorance. Your wife, my sister, to-'day can not 
write her own name; but it is not her fault that 
such is the case." 

"But it seems almost incredible to me. I have 
regarded the captain as an honorable man. Is this 
all true that you have been telling me ?" 

" It is gospel truth, every word of it For that I 
pledge my sacred word and honor.^' 

"How was it about your living with your uncle?" 

" That is true. When our guardian, by his cruelty 

and abuse, drove us from home, having no other 

place to go, we went to live with an aged uncle in 

New Orleans, who was too poor to send us to school, 

and Captain Lake did nothing for us ; and thus we 

grew up without any education." 

"Frank," said my husband, "I thank you for telling 
9 



me all this. It has opened my eyes to some things 
I could never before fully comprehend; but now I see 
it all." 

Judge of my feelings whUe this conversation was 
going on. I reclined upon a lounge, my face covered 
with my hands, and I trembled for the result of this 
exposition. I had, to a certain extent, deceived my 
husband, and I wondered if he would love me less 
on account of that deception. But I had not long to 
wait. He came over to the lounge where I lay, 
gently drew my hands from my face, and, stooping 
down, kissed my cheek — 

^*My poor Annie/' said he; "how you have been 
wronged. Why did you not tell me this before ?" 

" Oh ! Genie, I was afraid to tell you, I was afraid 
of losing your love if you knew how ignorant I was." 

"You should have had more confidence in your 
husband. Of course, I could not love you less for 
that which was your misfortune, and not in any sense 
your fault." 

" I should have told you some time, but I did not 
want you to know it now." 

" Well, my Annie, never mind it now. I will ed- 
ucate you myself, will teach you to read, and will set 
you copies and teach you to write ; and the world 
will never know of your situation at this time. And, 
Frank," said he, turning to my brother, " if you will 
give up going to the gold regions I will send you to 
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Bcbool, and you shall have a good education, after 
which you shall study a profession. What say you ?" 

"You are very kind, indeed, but I do not feel will- 
ing to alter my plans. I have been all my life de- 
pendent upon some one else, and now there is a 
chance of making myself independent, and I do not 
feel like neglecting it." 

" But, consider, Frank, how much better it will be 
for you to stay at home, and, after obtaining a good 
education, you will then have an opportunity of ris- 
ing to distinction in some honorable profession; while, 
if you go to California, your education will probably 
never be any better than it now is. Besides, think 
of the dangers and hardships you must encounter in 
that wild region — all of which will be avoided by the 
plan I propose. Think well of what I say, before 
you decide to reject my offer." 

" I thank you most heartily for your kind offer, but 
my mind is made up. I should like to have a good 
education, but I can not give up the chance of be- 
coming independent. As for the dangers and hard- 
ships of which you speak, they do not dishearten me 
in the least, but rather confirm me in my determi- 
nation. I am firmly resolved to go." 

Argument and entreaty were utterly unavailing to 
move him, or to shake the resolution he had formed ; 
and although Eugene used all the art he was master 
of to induce him to stay, and although I seconded 
the efforts of my husband with all the eloquence of 
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affection, we found it impossible to change his deter- 
mination. Go he would, and go he did. 

When we finally gave up all hopes of inducing him 
to forego the journey he had planned, we set our- 
selves earnestly to enjoying the few days we could 
yet spend in his society. We visited every place of 
note in the city, and saw and admired all the works 
of art which abound in such profusion there. But 
while we were thus enjoying ourselves we did not 
neglect the veiy important duty of furnishing brother 
with everything which could conduce to his comfort 
or safety on his journey. I superintended in person 
the preparation of his outfit, and, by the aid of some 
very valuable hints received from an old hunter of 
the far West, who was to be his companion on the 
perilous trip, my brother was at length provided with 
everything which care, ingenuity and affection could 
suggest to render his journey pleasant. 

From New- York we went to Boston, and visited 
the numerous historic sites with which that region 
abounds. We went to Lexington and stood upon the 
green which was moistened by the life-blood of the 
first martyrs of the Revolution ; we visited the classic 
grounds of Bunker Hill, and gazed with admiration 
upon the majestic shaft which commemorates the 
sturdy resistance made by the untrained militia of the ^ 
colonies to the veterans of England ; we climbed the 
frowning bights of Dorchester, and stood upon the 
place occupied by the artillery of Washington, and 
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which finally compelled General Howe to evacuate 
the city; and paid our respects to every spot which 
the incidents of those times have made dear to the 
American heart; after which we began to talk of re- 
turning to our home in Georgia. 

But .before returning, I had a duty to perform. My 
dear father was lying in the graveyard at Philadel- 
phia, far removed from all his friends, and I had rea-> 
son to suppose his grave was in a sadly neglected 
condition. To visit that sacred tomb, and see that it 
was properly cared for, was my duty ; and, accord- 
ingly, we proceeded by steamer from Boston to Phil- 
adelphia, and once more I stood beside that sacred 
shrine of a daughter's aflfections. I found my worst 
anticipations fully realized. The resting-place of my 
father's remains was overgrown with grass and weeds, 
and the slab of wood which was his only monument, 
was so defaced by time that it was with difficulty we 
could determine by the inscription thereon that we 
really stood beside his grave. I was shocked to find 
it in such a condition, and at once went to work to 
remove these traces of neglect. Before we left the 
city the ground was cleared of weeds, and beauti- 
fully planted with evergreens and roses, while a tall 
and stately column of marble appropriately com- 
memorated the virtues of my father and the undying 
affection of his children. 

And there I parted with my only brother. The 
time had come when we must proceed to New- York 
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to join the party with which he was going to Oali- 
foruia, while my destiny lay in the opposite direction. 
Beside the grave of our departed father we held our 
parting interview, exchanged our kindly wishes for 
each other's future welfare, and renewed our pledge 
of never-ending affection, after which he wended his 
way to the steamer in which he had taken passage 
for New-York, while I returned to our rooms at the 
hotel. This parting with the last member of my 
family was painful in the last degree, for I felt that 
I should never see him again. A journey to Cali- 
fornia was then something more than the mere pleas- 
ure-trip it has since become, and it seemed to me 
that the parting was forever. Still, it was not like 
former times when I had parted with him. I was no 
longer alone in the world, but was blessed with a 
kind and indulgent husband, who would spare no 
pains to render my lot a happy one. 

The next day we bade adieu to the City of Brotherly 
Love, and turned our course toward the city of Atlan- 
ta, which was to be our future home. Our journey 
thither was unattended with any incidents worthy of 
note, and we finally reached the Lake mansion on 
the fourteenth day of February, after an absence of 
five months, which had been, to me, productive of 
more real happiness than had ever fallen to my lot 
in the same space of time. Each day of our ab- 
sence had been productive of some new scene of 
pleasure, while the kind and delicate attentions of 
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my husband had left me nothing to desire. I really 
thought that I, who had so long beeii the plaything 
of Fortune, had at last reached the haven of rest, and 
that my future life was to be as pleasant as the past 
had been miserable. Poor, blind mortal that I was, 
I could not discern in the horizon the gathering 
storm which was to make my future life a desert in- 
deed, and by the side of which the past was to be as 
calm as a May morning. But let us not anticipate. 
Our reception at the Lake mansion was more than 
cordial — it was kindness itself. Captain Lake and 
his lovely wife met us at the gate, and greeted us in 
the most affectionate manner; the children shouted 
their welcome at the tops of their little voices, while 
the negroes, clad in their holiday attire, and displaying 
broad rows of ivory, stood at a respectful distance 
and indulged in the heartiest expressions of delight 
at the return of the wanderers. Aunt Silvie, how- 
ever, was not satisfied with this formal display of 
welcome. Scarcely had Mrs. Lake imprinted her 
kiss of welcome on my lips, when my old nurse 
rushed from the group of servants, clasped me in 
her arms, and covered me with kisses, calling me 
her child, her darling, and invoking an endless tor- 
rent of blessings on my head. I was not a little 
moved at this evidence of affection on the part of 
my old nurse ; but it was not at all surprising. My 
acquaintance with these simple children of nature 
has taught me that they are more devoted in their 
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attachmeiits, and more intense in their affections, 
than the more refined, but more cold-blooded white 
race. And this demonstration of aunt Silvio's was 
but the natural outburst of her affection for one whom 
she had reared through the tender years of infancy 
as her own child. 

We passed a very pleasant evening in the society 
of our friends, during which it was arranged that we 
should remain w ith them as their guests for a few 
weeks, until our house in the city could be prepared 
for our reception, when we w:ould go to housekeeping 
by ourselves. And thus passed the evening of our 
return from our wedding-tour. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

There are times in all our lives when the hours 
seem to pass on leaden wings ; when our impatience 
to reach some ardently-desired event so far outstrips 
even the marvelous speed of Time, as to cause us to 
wonder that it should move so slowly, and to seek, 
but in vain, for expedients to hasten its flight. Wit- 
ness the lover, as he watches the sun declining in the 
heavens, and giving place to the " queenly orb of 
night " which is to light him to the presence of his 
mistress ; or that mistress, as she awaits in the ac- 
customed trysting place, the coming of him who is 
dearer to her than life itself, and in whose absence 
the hours seem heavy indeed. Who has not expe- 
rienced this feeling of impatience at some time or 
other, and not once only, but on numerous occa- 
sions ? 

Such were my feelings during the four or five 
weeks which followed our return from the North. It 
had been settled that we should remain at the Lake 
mansion while our house in the city was undergoing 
some necessary repairs, and being refitted and refur- 
nished, when we were to go to housekeeping. My 
impatience to become the mistress of my own estab- 
lishment was so great that it seemed to me the neces- 
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sary preparations would never be completed. Almost 
daily I was in the city, watching the workmen with 
childish impatience, fretting at what seemed to me 
their frightfully slow progress, and foolishly but 
vainly wishing that I could do something to hasten 
the work. My anxiety was so intense as to reach 
almost fever heat, and each night I retired to rest, 
almost worn out with impatience and excitement. I 
really believe that if this state of mental emotion 
had continued much longer I should have succumbed 
to it, and been really sick; but all things earthly 
must have an end, and so it was with the preparation 
of our house. At length it was decided that every- 
thing was ready, and we were to take possession of 
the house on the following day ; and that night I was 
perfectly wild with childish excitement and eager 
anticipation, and the next morning I could scarcely 
wait for breakfast before starting for our new home. 
In the fitting up and furnishing of our house I 
found fresh proofs of the kindness of my husband's 
disposition, and of the depth and sincerity of his 
love for me. He had superintended everything — I 
was so much of a child, and so much excited, that 
I was incapable of rendering much assistance — 
'and everything was arranged in the most convenient, 
comfortable and even luxurious manner. Beside the 
magnificent and luxurious style in which the house 
was finished. Engine had purchased, from Captain 
Lake, my old servants — Tom^ Silvie, and Caroline — 
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solely because he knew that it would afford me sat- 
isfaction to have them around me. Gould any one 
have done more to gratify my every wish than he 
had done ? 

I shall never forget the. first meal I got in our 
own house. The Empress of the Russias could not 
be prouder than I was as I sat at the head of the 
table opposite my husband, poured his tea for him, 
and duly assumed the throne as mistress of my own 
household. I strongly suspect that my housekeep- 
ing, at that time, was not of the very first order — - it 
would be strange if it were, considering the circum- 
stances of my past history ; but, nevertheless, I was 
the mistress of our own elegant mansion ; and, as 
busy memory compared and contrasted the present 
with the past, my heart filled with gratitude toward 
him who called me by the name of wife, and who had 
wrought so great a change in my apparent destiny. 
Need it be added that my love £ov him was, if possi- 
ble, intensified by these reflections, and that X felt as 
though the devotion of an entire life would be but a 
small retorn for all his kindness ? 

Our children, too (for I now called them ours), were 
a constant source of delight to me. Willie was now 
five years old; Frankie was past three, and Eddia was 
about fourteen mopths; and I do not think I ever saw 
more quiet or better dispositioned children than they 
were. But my especial pet and favorite was Eddie. 
He was then just in, what is to me, the most inter- 



\ 
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esting period of childhood — was just beginning to 
lisp ''papa" and ''mamma," and learning to walk. 
Many an hour did I spend in training and guiding 
bis timid, baiting, staggering footsteps, and the ex- 
ercise endeared him to me almost beyond description. 
He was a most lovely child: he had large, blue eyes, 
light, curly hair, and as fair and clear a complexion 
as I ever saw. In training and developing his in- 
fantile mind and person, I found ample employment 
of the most pleasing and interesting character. Ah ! 
how happy I was during these days. 

One year and four months passed away after our 
marriage, and I had another object to which my af- 
fection was directed. On the first day of January, I 
presented my husband with a most precious New 
Year's gift; a fine, lovely, healthy daughter. She 
was the very image of her father, and, it seemed to 
me, was the handsomest child I ever beheld. Doubt- 
less all young mothers think the same of their first- 
born, but be that as it may, my cup of happiness was 
now full, and I could think of nothing more to desire 
or wish for in this world. My husband was all kind- 
ness, and was, in my eyes, perfection itself. My 
home was one of the most comfortable and luxurious 
that the imagination could conceive, and I was the 
proud mother of the loveliest child upon which the 
Bun ever shone. Was not my lot a happy one ? 

But, alas ! how true it is that earth's highest pleas- 
ures are but ephemeral in their existence, and that 
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the sweetest joys are shortest in their stay. It is 
the common lot of mankind, that at the moment 
when we are elevated to the highest pinnacle of hap- 
piness, we are nearest the brink of the awful abyss 
of misery and black despair; and my experience has 
been no exception to this general rule of our fallen 
humanity. In a few short months I was to be pros- 
trated from my throne of happiness into a gulf of 
miseiy more terrible than any that in my checkered 
life I had been called to endure. 

The first terrible blow, was the loss of my precious 
little wild flower. The angel whose company I had 
fondly hoped to keep during the residue of my pil- 
grimage below, was too bright for earth, and was 
summoned by the Father to her home in the skies, 
leaving my heart desolate. Upon the breezes of 
April, the angel of Death spread his wing, and sum- 
moned my cherub to join the bright throng above, 
and the showers of May brought their wealth of 
flowers and strewed them upon the grave of our 
darling. Her life was brief, but it was not bitter; 
she was spared the sufferings and trials which must 
inevitably have attended her more mature years; 
and though my heart was wrung with anguish as I 
listened to the dull sound of the clods falling upon 
-her little coffin, I can now look up to heaven and 
say, **Thy will be done." My subsequent misfor- 
tunes and sorrows have taught my heart a lesson oi 
resignation which I did not then feel. 
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Upon my husband the loss of our child seemed to 
fall, if possible, with more crushing weight than it 
did upon myself. It is not usual for the father to 
experience the same degree of love and affection for 
his offspring as the mother — it does not seem so 
much a part of him as of the mother, who has given 
a portion of her very life to bring it into existence, 
and his heart does not, therefore, go out toward the 
child with the same intense yearning as that of the 
mother. A father may give to his children all the 
love of which he is capable, but as compared with 
the intense, selfish devotion of a mother toward her 
young, it is, in general, but feeble. But in the case 
of our Mary, who was so early taken away from us, 
I was surprised to find that my husband felt her loss 
even more keenly than I did. It hardly seemed 
possible that my grief could have been excelled ; but 
while my sorrow was as a tempest to my soul, his was 
as a perfect tornado ; and I think it was partially 
owing to the intensity of his grief that my husband 
was led into the commission of acts, soon to be re*- 
corded, which gave fresh poignancy to the anguish we 
already endured. 

What a grievous mistake it is — ^what a sin against 
Ood and humanity — ^what worse than folly, when he 
whose soul is borne down by the weight of sorrow, 
turns for consolation, to the ephemeral and blighting 
excitement of dissipation; to the forgetfulness of 
intoxication, the enchantment of the gaming table, 
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and tbe forced and senseless mirth of bacchanalian 
revelries. No man ever did, or ever will, secure 
immunity from sorrow by resorting to such agencies 
as these. The poor wretch who resorts to these 
means to get rid of his burden of sorrow, may succeed, 
for the moment, in diverting his mind from its con* 
templation, but the relief is only temporary, and 
when reason is restored, and the mind returns to the 
contemplation of its grief, its pangs are but intensified 
by the very means used to arrest them ; for to the 
former sorrow is superadded the recollection of 
grevious wrong committed to get rid of it. Nor is 
the effort to obtain even temporary relief at all times 
successful. Numerous instances are recorded of 
parties who have resorted to dissipation to drown 
sorrow, and who, in the bight of a debauch — perhaps 
in the midst of some bacchanalian song, or obscene 
jest — have suddenly been arrested, and the words 
frozen upon their lips by the vivid recollection of 
their great sorrow. Better, a thousand times better, 
endure with submissive meekness the most painfully 
afflictive dispensations of our Father^s providence, 
and thus rob them, in great part, of their sting, than 
to endeavor to drive away their memory by means, 
which, in the end, will only increase their power in 
a tenfold degree. But to this philosophy, and this 
reasoning, my husband, like thousands of others, was 
a stranger, and he fell into the, alas ! too fre(][uent, 
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but ever delusive and unsuccessful attempt, to drive 
away his sorrow by dissipation. 

It was but a short time after the funeral of our 
little girl until I began to perceive he was becoming 
irregular in his habits. Before that sad event he 
never staid from home later than until about ten 
o'clock at night; now I often sat, and watched and 
waited for him until midnight, one o'clock, two, and 
even as late as three o'clock. Many and many a time 
have I thus watched for him for long hours after the 
children were asleep, almost vainly striving to crush 
back the tears which would well up from my burdened 
heart to my eyes, but which I sternly repressed in 
order to prevent him, when he should come, i^om 
knowing how I had been weeping. Vain were all 
my efforts to divine, satisfactorily to my own mind, 
the reason for this change in him ; but still I forebore 
to complain, and always greeted him with a smile, a 
kiss, and all the demonstrations of affection which 
had marked our happiest days. And still matters 
went on from bad to worse; he still became more 
and more irregular in his hours, and I began to detect 
in his breath the scent of the noxious fumes of 
alcoholic drinks. 

Oh ! the misery of those nights of watching, no 
human tongue can tell. Night after night, when the 
children were in bed and fast asleep, and the servants 
had all retired to rest, have I, the only waking being 
about the house, sat, and alone watched for my way* 
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ward husband, frequently prolonging my vigils until 
the coming day would gild the eastern skies, and 
still no Eugene would come. Often, after passing 
the entire night in watching, have I gone down alone 
to my cheerless breakfast, my eyes red and swollen 
with weeping and wakefulness, while my heart 
throbbed with an anguish which none can know, save 
those who have endured the same fearful trial. Have 
you, my lady reader, ever endured such trials as these ? 
If not, may God in his mercy spare you this great 
agony. 

Never shall I forget the first time he came home 
in a state of intoxication. It was long past the mid- 
night; the moon, which was at its full, was shining 
brightly, and made it almost as light as day, and the 
stillness and serenity of the air seemed enough to 
hush every display of human passion. I was sitting 
by the window, gazing out upon the brilliancy of the 
landscape, which shone like silver in the radiant 
light of the moon, when suddenly, borne to my ears 
upon the breeze of the night, came a succession of 
sounds which almost caused my blood to curdle, and 
my hair to stand erect with hoiTor. I do not think 
that ever in my life have I heard such frightful oathy, 
and such shocking, blasphemous obscenity as dis- 
turbed the quiet of that lovely night. As soon as I 
recovered a little from the first shock of horror, I 

opened the window, and, bending eagerly out, en- 
10 
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deavored to ascertain the source from whence pro- 
ceeded the frightful sounds. 

A gang of half a dozen drunken men were 
approaching the house, and in their midst, almost 
utterly helpless from the extent of his intoxication, 
and supported by two of his companions, who were 
not quite so far gone as himself, was the well-known 
form of my husband. From him and his boon com- 
panions had proceeded the sounds tt^hich had so 
thrilled my soul with terror. As I took in, at a 
glance, the situation, and the fell import of the scene 
before me forced itself upon my comprehension, I 
uttered a cry as though a dagger had pierced my 
heart, and rushing to the door, opened it just in time 
to receive the helpless form of my husband from his 
supporters. Once inside the door, and missing their 
support, he fell at full length upon the hall floor, 
where he lay, utterly helpless and unable to rise. It 
was a task requiring all my strength to get him into 
the room, undress him and put him to bed, but it was 
at length accomplished, and I seated myself at the 
window to pass the remainder of the night, for sleep 
I could not. My heart was too full of sadness and 
sorrow to take any rest. Had any one told me, a 
short year before, that my husband would become a 
common drunkard, I should have scouted the idea as 
an absurdity, but now there was no avoiding it. The 
proof was there before me, and how I shuddered as 
I contemplated what the future might have in store 
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for me. Already, in fancy, I saw myself pointed 
and sneered at as the wife of a drunkard and an out- 
cast, while the children, who were as dear to me as 
though they had been my own, were devoted to a 
life of wretchedness and shame. The agony that I 
endured as these thoughts passed through my mind, 
dui'ing the remaining hours of that night, can never 
be told. 

Similar scenes to these were of frequent occur- 
rence from this time forward, until at last they be- 
0.1111% so common as to be rather the rule than the 
exception. A majority of the niglits my husband 
came home more or less intoxicated, while not unfre- 
quently he was so far gone as to require assistance 
in getting home. During all this time he was not 
unkind or abusive to me — never spoke angrily or 
harshly to me, but was practising upon me a species of 
cruelty far more dreadful than any personal violence 
could be. 

I soon discovered that he was burdened with some 
terrible secret which constantly weighed down his 
spirits, but which he refused to share with me. When 
sober, there was an air of sadness about him which 
1 at first attributed to remorse for the debaucheries 
in which he was constantly participating ; but though 
that doubtless contributed somewhat to his morose- 
ness, it was not long till I made up my mind, from 
some words which he carelessly let fall, that there 
was even something more than this pressing upon his 
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spirits. No sooner did I arrive at this conclusion 
than, with fear and trembling, I set to work to find 
out what it was. True, I dreaded the discovery, but 
still I felt that it was necessary to know the worst, 
and anything was better than the suspense I was en- 
during. Accordingly, one evening when, at my ear- 
nest solicitation, he consented to stay at home with 
me, I broached the subject. 

^^My dear husband," said I, ^^I am certain you 
have some great trouble on your mind, and that it is 
that which leads to all our recent sorrows. Is it 
not so ? " 

" Why, Annie,' why do you ask such questions ? 
What if my business does vex and annoy me a little, 
is that any reason why you should borrow any trouble 
about it?" 

'^ But I am certain it is not your business. There 
is something beside business weighing upon your 
mind. I have seen it in your eye, averted whenever 
I tried to look you in the face ; in your moody, rest- 
less air; in your half-suppressed sighs, and in a 
thousand other little circumstances which none but 
a wife would observe. Eugene, I am your wife, and 
have sworn to love and honor you, to share your 
joys and sorrows — why should you conceal any- 
thing from me ? If you are in trouble tell me, and 
let me share it with you. Will you not, dear Genie ? " 

" Oh ! Annie, do not urge me. If I have troubles 
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I must bear them alone. They are not for you to 
share." 

" Not for me to share ! ^ Who should share your 
troubles, if not your own true and loving wife ? Tell 
me, my husband, what it is that so oppresses you, 
and my woman's wit shall find some way to relieve 
you of your distress." 

" Annie, it would kill you to know it, and beside 
it is entirely beyond your power to aflbrd any relief. 
Why then should I trouble you with it? No; the 
troubles which oppress me I have brought upon my- 
self, and I will bear them alone. No one, much 
less you my precious wife, must suffer for my own 
faults." 

^' But this suspense is worse, and far more painful 
to me, than any knowledge could be. If you have 
erred, tell me all about it — be assured of my for- 
giveness beforehand, but do not conceal anything 
from me. Gome, my husband, tell me all, and not 
only relieve my suspense, but let us devise means to 
get rid of the trouble which has destroyed and is 
destroying all our happiness. Tell me, my husband, 
tell me all." 

But all my eiforts and entreaties were vain. To 
all I could say he would only answer that it would 
kill me, and that he must suffer alone, and I retired 
to rest that night with a heavier heart than I had 
known for a long time. It was impossible for me to 
divest myself of the impression that some terrible 
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calamity was impending over us, and what it was I 
could not divine. I mused over it for a long time 
after my husband was asleep, but could arrive at no 
conclusion satisfactory to myself, and was finally^ 
forced to give it up entirely. How much better it 
would have been for all parties, had my husband 
then yielded to my entreaties, and imparted his trou- 
ble to me, let the sequel show. Oh! husbands, 
think not to save your wives from sorrow by indeav* 
oring to conceal from them the troubles which op- 
press you. In many instances their quick wit, sharp- 
ened by aflfection, will devise means of avoiding the 
evil where to you there seems no chance of escape, 
while concealment only leads them to imagine the 
w^orst, and thus produces far more pain to them than 
a knowledge of all the facts would. Beside, it is 
their duty and their right to know and share all your 
sorrows and all your troubles ; and, my word for it, to 
the true wife the path of duty is always the path of 
pleasure. What though that path be rough and 
thorny, still she treads it not only with satisfaction 
but with joy, and finds her reward in promoting the 
happiness of him to whom she has given her purest 
love. As you value that love pain not her gentle 
spirit by striving to conceal from her that which it is 
her right and her duty, as well as desire, to know. 

Some weeks passed away after this conversation, 
and my husband grew no better. His evenings were 
nearly all spent away from home, and not unfre- 
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quently he would be gone the entire night, and when 
he came home, instead of being the strong man of 
vigorous intellect that he was when I first knew him, 
he would be a mere infant in strength,^ and but little 
more than a driveling idiot Such are the effects of 
alcoholic drinks ; and such they are known to be by 
every one. Why is it that men, made in the image 
and likeness of their Creator, will persist in the use 
of that terrible poison, which reduces them below the 
level of the brute, and only fits them for the compan- 
ionship of the lost spirits of the bottomless pit, and 
qualifiies them for the commission of any crime? 

One night my husband was, as usual, away from 
home, and I was sitting alone in my room, waiting 
and watching for his coming; for, during all this time, 
I never once failed to sit up and wait for him to come. 
I felt it my duty to do so ; and, beside, I thought if 
there was any hope of reclaiming him it would be 
accomplished in that way and ho other. As I sat 
there, worn and weary with. my constant vigils, sud- 
denly the door-bell was rung with a violence which 
caused me to start from my chair, with the impression 
that something terrible had happened. I was sure 
it was not my husband, for he had a latch-key, and 
could come in at his pleasure, and my first thought 
was that he was dead or had met some terrible acci- 
dent; and, while I stood trembling with alarm and 
undecided what to do, again the terrible summons 
peeled through the house, if possible, with more vio- 
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lence than before. I did not dare to go to the door, 
but called Tom and Silvie, and directed them to see 
who was there and what they wanted at this time of 
the night. Aunt Silvie got up and opened the door, 
and found a basket sitting on the steps, but no per- 
son was to be seen, nor was there any clew as to how 
it came there. Tom went out into the grounds, and 
made the most diligent search about the yard and 
buildings, but could find no traces of any one. 

The basket was brought into the house, and when 
opened we found it to contain a little girl, apparently 
aged three or four weeks. The child was well 
dressed, and, at the bottom of the basket, was a 
note, well written, but in a band entirely unknown 
to me. It ran thus : 

"Mrs. Giles — Take this little one and take care of 
her. Whatever of wrong her mother may have com- 
mitted, she at least is innocent, and should not suffer 
for the wrong of others. Some day you will know 
all about her parentage, but not now. Her name is 
Carrie, and she will take the place of the little one 
you have lost. As you value your happiness and 
peace of mind, take good Cj^re of her." 

It was without signature, and I could not imagine 
who was its author, or why it should have been sent 
to me. I knew not what to think or what to do. 
How I wished for the presence of my husband, that 
he might advise me in this emergency. How could 
I take care of it ? I already had three children ; my 
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health was becoming delicate on account of the con- 
duct of my husband ; and it seemed impossible for me 
to add this foundling and its care to my already 
heavy burdens. And yet, the thought of sending it 
away was in the last degree abhorrent to me. What 
should be done? 

I was recalled from these musings by the child be- 
ginning to cry. It was evidently hungry, and I told 
aunt Silvie, who had been standing silently by all 
this time, to get some milk and feed it. She started 
as if from a sort of trance, and turned to obey me, 
muttering as she went something, of which I only 
heard, "a pretty kittle of fish — bet it's massa's 
young 'un," and something else which I could not 
catch. This gave a new direction to my thoughts, 
by disclosing to me the suspicions which were float- 
ing through her mind. Gould it be that my husband 
was false to me, and that this child was the fruit of 
his guilty intrigues ? Oh ! no ; it could not be. He 
had always been so kind and affectionate to me that 
it was not possible he was deceiving me in this man- 
ner. With these reflections, I tried to dismiss the 
subject from my thoughts; but still my suspicions 
had been aroused, and I could not cease to think of 
old Silvio's muttered words. • After the child's hun- 
ger had been appeased, I took it in my arms, and 
for the first time, went to bed without my husband ; 
but though the infant sunk into a sound slumber, and 
did not wake during the entire nighty my thoughts^ 
11 
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fears and suspicions would not allow me to deep. 
With the first faint streak of dawn, I arose and re- 
sumed my watching. 

About six o'clock Eugene came home, and, to my 
surprise, he was entirely sober. I at once showed 
him the little foundling, handed him the note, and 
stood by to watch him while he read it. I thought, if 
he was guilty, as aunt Silvie thought, it would be im- 
possible for him to conceal it; but the closest scrutiny 
of his features failed to reveal anything to confirm 
those suspicions. He was evidently as much sur- 
prised at the circumstance as I had been, and, in my 
own mind, I was convinced he knew nothing of the 
paternity of the child, and at once acquitted him of 
the wrong of which he had been suspected. 

We then discussed the disposition to be made of 
the child. He proposed sending it away somewhere ; 
but, now that I was convinced of his innocence, I 
would not consent to this, and insisted upon adopt- 
ing her as our own. To this he finally consented, 
and it was so decided — ^he saying, that since we had 
concluded to keep it, he was glad it was a girl, as we 
already had three boys, and none of the other sex. 
We therefore bestowed upon her the same care and 
attention which we gave our own, and, in time, she 
grew to be sufficiently sweet and interesting to more 
than repay us for all our trouble. But still the se- 
cret of her birth was wrapped in profound mystery, 
and caused me many an hour of anxious thought. 
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It is true, my husband was no longer suspected of 
any wrong in connection with it; but my inability to 
fathom the mystery was a source of constant un- 
easiness to me. It did not then occur to me that he 
might be guilty after all, and that his surprise was 
but stimulated to convince me of his innocence. I 
did not then know him as well as I have since learned 
to do. . 

I tried by all means in my power to stimulate the 
interest of my husband in the new accession to our 
household, hoping that it would have some influence 
to wean him from the evil ways into which he had 
fallen, and, for a few days, flattered myself with the 
hope that my eflforts were going to prove successful. 
For some days after the advent of the little found- 
ling, he spent his evenings at home; but just as I 
began to flatter myself that he was reclaimed, he 
suddenly relapsed, and was, in a very short time, 
just as bad as ever. Again were repeated the scenes 
of lonely nights, of weary watching, of helpless in- 
toxication, and beastly debauchery, amid which my 
time had been passed almost constantly since the 
death of our little girl; and again I drank to its 
dregs the cup of bitterness ever presented to the lips 
of a neglected wife. But this could not last always^ 
and finally the end came. 

One evening, a few weeks after the events I have 
just related, my husband came home very early — 
about seven o'clock, I think it was — ^and was evi- 
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dently very much depressed in spirit. He came in 
wdthout a word, and, taking his seat, sat for some 
time without speaking. At length the silence grew 
irksome to me, and I went up to him, and, putting 
my arm around his neck, said: 

"Eugene, you must tell me what is the matter 
with you. For a long time you have not been your- 
self, nor have you confided to me any part . of your 
troubles. I have borne it until my heart is well- 
nigh breaking, and now I feel that I can not stand 
it any longer. Do tell me, I implore you, what it is 
that troubles you." 

He made no reply, but laid his head upon my 
breast and wept like a child. I said nothing, but let 
his head rest upon my bosom until his grief had some- 
what subsided. Indeed, I was too much alarmed and 
astounded to say anything. I had never seen any 
man, and much less him, moved as he was by my 
simple question, and knew not what to say or do. 
When his sobs had somewhat subsided, I kissed his 
brow, and again urged him, by all the endearing 
words at my command, to impart his grief to me. 
Without looking up, he said: 

"Annie, I can not tell you all. I am ashamed to 
confess it all to myself, much less to you. Oh! if 
you knew all that I have done, the depths to which ^ 
I have descended, you would fly from me and never 
see me again." 

"Eugene, you wrong me. I can forgive anything 
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for your sake — can endure anytfaing except this con- 
cealment; so tell me the worst, and see how bravely 
I can bear it." 

^^ Oh ! Annie, you are so kind, so affectionate, and 
so dear to me, that I would gladly spare you this 
trial if I could. But I can not conceal it any longer. 
Annie, I have been gambling for a long time, and am 
a ruined man. At first I was successful, and became 
infatuated with the love of play, and, when fortune 
turned against me, I kept on, in the hope of retriev- 
ing my position; and so it has gone on, until I have 
lost all and my wife and children will soon be 
homeless. This house, furniture, servants, my livery- 
stable and all, will not pay my debts, and I may 
even have to go to jail. What will become of you 
and the babies?" 

I was struck speechless by this revelation. In all 
my imaginings as to the cause of his irregularities, 
it bad never occurred to me that this miojht be the 
case. The worst that had suggested itself to my 
mind was, that he had been unfortunate in business, 
and was compelled to sacrifice his property ; and had 
this been so, had he lost every dollar he was worth, 
but lost it honorably, I could have borne it all without 
a murmur. Oh 1 yes, I could have endured the very 
lowest depths of poverty with him, without complaint, 
had he been reduced to those depths without dishonor 
on his part, and simply by the frowns of fortune ; 
but to know that he had brought it all upon himself 
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and us by the contemptible, soul-blighting, and God- 
dishonoring vice of gambling, so completely over- 
whelmed me with astonishment and horror that, for 
a time, I was incapable of uttering a single word, or, 
indeed, scarcely comprehending it. 

How any man. gifted with sense and reason, can so 
far debase himself as to engage in the pernicious 
vice of gambling — that pursuit in which all the better 
and finer feeling of human nature are swallowed up 
in the fierce and unholy excitement of the gaming- 
table, and in which the demon Avarice takes entire 
possession of a man, to the exclusion of everything 
noble or praiseworthy; that pursuit which is the 
fruitful parent of intemperance, licentiousness, and 
every other vice to which frail humanity is subject ; 
that pursuit which almost inevitably accompanies 
and leads to theft, highway robbery, and even mur- 
der; which, in short, transforms men into demons — 
is beyond my power to comprehend. Had I a son, I 
would a thousand times rather see him inclosed in 
his coffin, than to see him seated at the gaming-table : 
the first would only be the death of the mortal body, 
while the last would be neither more nor less than 
the eternal death of an immortal soul. Oh ! young 
man, just starting upon the troublous voyage of life, 
shun the soul-killing excitement of the gaming-table 
as you would the bite of an adder. The moment in 
which you yield to its seductive influences, that 
moment vou may abandon all hope for the future, and 
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" Lost " will be the epitaph you write upon your own 
tombstone. But to return to my story. 

As I have said, I was incapable of uttering a word, 
but sat stunned and speechless by the terrible reye- 
lation just made. After the silence had continued 
some time, my husband raised his head and looked 
timidly in my face. He started at the expression he 
saw there. 

" Why, Annie," said he, " how pale you look, and 
so dreadful. Do not look with that fixed and stony 
stare. Reproach me j curse me, if you will — I de- 
serye it all — but do not look so terribly upon me." 

" Oh ! Eugene," I said, bursting into tears, " why 
have you done this ? Tell me all about it." 

" Annie, I have nothing to tell, nothing to say in 
excuse, for myself You know that, in my business, 
I am constantly thrown in company with what are 
called ^ fast men ;' and that it is my disposition to be 
gay and lively. Well, at first — they began on me a 
long time ago — they used to say: ^ Come, Eugene; 

go with us to 's;' but I would refuse, telling 

them I must go home to my wife and babies ; ' my 
wife will sit up until I come.' ^Well, Eugene,' they 
would say, ^ go and get a drink with us first.' Thus 
urged, I would yield. One drink would be taken ; 
then another and another, until I would forget all 
about wife and children. But it was a long time 
before they could get me to take a card. At last, 
one night, after I had been drinking pretty freely, it 
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was proposed that we should have a quiet game of 
cards for fun. To this I consented, and we began to 
play. Finally, my partner proposed a bet of five 
dollars on a hand he then held. I refused to have 
any part in it; but he and another man bet, and my 
partner won. They then laughed at me for being so 
fearful of a paltry bet; and thus, by ridicule and 
entreaty, and by plying me with liquor, they at last 
got me to betting. For some time I won almost 
constantly, and then I began to lose. Maddened by 
my losses, and by the liquid poison in my system, 
and muddling my brain, I kept on until at last I 
awoke to find myself a ruined man. That, Annie, is 
the whole story." 

It was the old, old story. It was but a repetition 
of the arts by which these fiends insatiate — those 
sharks who prey upon the follies and weaknesses of 
their fellow-men, only to rob them of wealth, honor,, 
and all that makes life desirable — always ensnare 
their victims. If there is one being upon the face 
of the earth who i§ more to be despised than an- 
other, surely that being is the professional gambler ; 
if one sinner deserves a higher meed of punishment 
than any other, it is that creature who, wearing the 
form but lacking the soul of a man, makes the weak 
? points of those with whom he is thrown in contact 
his special study, only that he may the more certainly 
rob them of all the jewels which a kind an bene- 
ficent Creator has bestowed upon them ; and, if it 
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were possible that one portion of the eternal burning 
should be hotter than another, surely those demons 
would, by the justice of the Almighty, be consigned 
to that hotter portion. 

I could not reproach my husband ; I loved him too 
well for that ; and, beside, I felt that he was more to 
be pitied than blamed. Possessed of a gay and lively 
disposition, generous to a fault, and fond of society, 
he was just the man to be selected by these sharpers 
as the victim of their devilish arts; and he must 
have been possessed of more than human virtue had 
he been able to resist the many wiles and temptations 
with which they studiously surrounded him: and yet, 
I could not repress the reflection, that had he con- 
fided in me, at the time I first appealed to him, I 
might have saved him. But that was now all past. 
He had tried to conceal it fi:om me as long as he was 
able ; had retained the secret in his own breast until 
concealment was no longer possible ; until he must 
give up his stable, his horses, carriages ; his fine resi- 
dence and furniture and servants; and now, the only 
question was, " What was to be done ?" An examin- 
ation of his affairs showed that, after giving up every- 
thing he had in the world, he would still fall short 
nearly a thousand dollars of paying his indebtedness, 
and womanlike, I began to cast about to see what I 
could do to help him. 

I had some fine jewelry and a valuable watch — - 
presents firom Eugene in our brighter and happier 
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days. I could raise two or three thousand dollars 
on them, but what would this amount to in the pay- 
ment of the enormous debt hanging over my husband? 
It would be but as a drop in the bucket ; but, still, 
every dollar would help, and though it ground my 
heart into the very dust to think of parting with 
these precious mementoes of his love, stern necessity 
knows no law, and I decided that they must go. But 
what could be done to save us a home from the 
general wreck ? I could ask Captain Lake to aid us 
in this emergency ; but though he had money enough, 
which of right belonged to me, to pay off all Eugene's 
debts, I very much doubted if he would do anything, 
for he was a close, miserly man, who never gave a 
cent for charity or any other noble and generous 
purpose. But what elsfe could be done ? Our home 
would be sold the next day, and we would be without 
even a shelter for our heads, and I must try what I 
could do. 

Accordingly I went to Captain Lake, and told him 
all about Eugene's temptation and fall, and my plans 
^nd hopes for the future, and besought him to aid 
me to save my servants and furniture, and to my 
agreeable surprise he agreed to do so. I blessed him 
from the bottom of my heart, hastened home and 
told my husband we could save our furniture, and 
keep our home ; for if the house was sold I would 
sell my diamonds and raise money enough to pay 
the rent of it for a year, and this would give him a 
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chance to turn around and begin business anew. I 
told him of my interview with Captain Lake, and 
what he had promised, and informed him of my 
plans for the future. He wept tears of joy and grat- 
itude, not unmingled with sorrow, at the sacrifices I 
was making on his account, and solemnly promised 
me, upon his bended knees, that he would reform, 
and would apply himself once more to business, and 
try to redeem our property. He implored my for- 
giveness for the sorrow he had given me, and faith- 
fully promised that he would never practice such 
concealment with me again. 

Of course, I gave him my entire forgiveness, but 
could not refrain from telling him how much better 
I thought it would have been for both of us, had he 
placed in me the confidence which every husband 
should feel toward a true and loving wife. He 
assented to all that I said upon this point, and over 
and over again called me his guardian angel, and 
promised never to have any secrets firom me again. 
But even at the time of registering this solemn prom- 
ise, he bore within his breast a fearful secret which 
was one day to destroy all my confidence \n him, 
and more completely blight my happiness than any- 
thing else could have done. 

The day of sale came, and with it an immense 
crowd ; some attracted by a desire to speculate out 
of our misfortunes, and others by that insatiable and 
inexplicable feeling of curiosity which always prompts 
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envious mortals to gaze upon the fallen grandeur of 
others. I could not stay at home, and see all those 
articles which were so dear to me hawked about by 
an unfeeling mob, who knew not their sacredness, 
and accordingly went to Captain Lake's. On my 
way out I passed Captain Lake going into the city. 
He merely smiled, and said, " all is well," in response 
to my eager salutation. My heart was heavy with 
grief, but it is impossible to portray the feeling of 
comfort and consolation which those simple words 
imparted to me. I felt that it was indeed well, and 
went on my way with a lighter heart than before. 
The bidding upon some articles was quite spirited, 
but Captain Lake bought all the furniture, and the 
three servants, had the bill of sale made out in my 
name, and handed it over to me saying, " Here, An- 
nie, is a father's gift to his daughter." I felt as if I 
could have fallen down and kissed his feet for very 
joy, and my heart was full of gratitude for his kind- 
ness, in this my hour of trouble. I concluded Cap- 
tain Lake was not, after all, so bad a man as I had 
always thought him, and my heart smote me, as I 
remembered the bitterness which had once filled my 
heart toward him. 

In the evening, after the sale was over, and the 
crowd had gone away, I went, home, and soon after 
reaching there, a gentleman called who gave his 
name as Mortimore. I at once recognized the name 
as that of a man notorious throughout the city for 
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being a great gambler, and scrutinized his counte- 
nance closely. It was cold, impassive, hard and 
brutal, just what the countenance of a gambler should 
be, and, though his manners were elegant, his voice 
and speech exactly tallied with his countenance. My 
husband was not in when he came, and without any 
preliminaries he told me that the house belonged to 
him ; that he had bought it that day at the sale, and 
he would like to have us move out immediately, as 
he had use for it. This information was imparted in 
a hard measured tone, which was plainly intended to 
intimate that the matter would admit of no debate. 

^^But, sir, what use do you intend to make of it? 
Do you intend to occupy it yourself?" 

"No; I shall rent it." 

"But we can not move to-night, and, beside, this 
furniture and the servants are all here, and must be 
taken care of." 

" The gentleman who bought the niggers and the 
furniture will no doubt take them away immediately ; 
and as I can get eleven hundred dollars a year for 
the house, I want to rent it at once, and you must 
move. Of course, you have no money to pay rent 
with." 

" Is eleven hundred dollars a year your price for 
the house ?" 

"It is.'' 

" I will take it for a year." 

" You, madam 1" 
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" Yes, sir ; I will take it. You can call day after 
to-morrow morning and get your money for a year's 
rent" 

"You will pay me eleven hundred dollars day 
after to-morrow ?" 

" I have said so." 

" But what will you do for furniture ?" 

" Know, sir, that this furniture and these servants 
are mine. The gentleman who bought them is my 
father, and he bought them for me." 

" Madam, I beg your pardon. Did I understand 
you to say this furniture was yours, and that you 
would pay me eleven hundred dollars, day after to- 
morrow, for the house ?" 

" I said so, sir. Can we have the house ?" 

" Certainly, madam — certainly." 

" Will you now do me the favor to go ?" 

He at once complied with my request, and bowed 
himself out, quite crestfallen, and much more re- 
spectful in his manner than when he came to order us 
to vacate at once. Soon after his departure my 
husband came in, and when I had told him what had 
taken place, his indignation knew no bounds. He 
was for following the brute, and inflicting summary 
chastisement upon him for his impudence. He had 
no kindly feeling toward the author of all of our 
misfortunes, and this last insult caused the cup of 
his wrath to boil over. .But I restrained him, and 
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finally soothed him into a promise to take no notice 
whatever of his brutality. 

The next day I sold my jewelry, my watch and 
chain, and all my silverware, and we found that, 
after paying the year's rent, we could raise about two 
thousand dollars for my husband to begin anew with. 
He thought that, by going into the business of buy- 
ing and selling horses, he could do well, and, in time, 
regain something like our old position. This would 
necessarily take him from home a great deal, and I 
dreaded his removal from my influence, fearing he 
would relapse into his old habits again; but there 
seemed no other chance to do anything, and I yielded 
a reluctant consent. 

Mortimore came the next morning for his rent, 
but his manner was altogether different from what it 
had been when he was there before. Eugene would 
not see him at all, fearing he would be so much ex- , 
asperated at the sight of him as to be unable to re- 
strain himself; but I paid him his money, and took 
from him a receipt in full for one year's rent of the 
house that had been ours alone before the baneful 
shadow of his presence fell across my poor Eugene's 
pathway. My heart was full almost to bursting as 
these reflections rushed across my mind; but, in the 
midst of all, I rejoiced that I had been able to save 
even so much from the general wreck. 

After making the necessary arrangements, my hus- 
band set out on a trading trip, intending to be gone 
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about siz weeks ; and he solemnly renewed to me, at 
parting, his promise that he would not touch either 
cards or liquor. And I have every reason to believe 
that, during that tjsip at least, he faithfully kept his 
promise. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

It had been about six weeks since my husband 
started away, and the time of his expected return 
was at hand. My anxiety to see him was intense ; 
for, despite my confidence in his promises, I could not 
repress a feeling of uneasiness lest he should be met 
by temptation too strong for him to overcome. I 
knew that he was not fully weaned from the excite- 
ment of his former evil associations, and dreaded the 
eflfect of his meeting once more the society into 
which I supposed he would be thrown. 

As for myself I had got along finely during his 
absence. I had hired Tom and Caroline out, retaining 
only aunt Silvie at home; and, with the wages which 
they earned, and the little money I had when Eu- 
gene went away, had lived very comfortably, and had 
managed to save a little something. Caroline was 
the nurse, and, as I had never been accustomed to 
having the care of the children myself, it went rather 
awkwardly at first to do without her, but I could do 
it, and would do that or anything else, to economize 
our slender resources, and enable my husband to get 
another start in the world. 

At length Eugene came. And as soon as I saw 

him I was satisfied he had been true to his promise. 
12 
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His eyes and countenance were clear, and bore no 
traces of dissipation, and he met my gaze without 
flinching. He seemed to read my anxiety in my 
countenance, and laughing a little, quiet, good-na- 
tured sort of a laugh, he said: 

" Annie, dismiss your fears and doubts. I have 
most faithfully kept my promise, and have broken 
company forever with those vile habits which caused 
our ruin." 

What words of joy to me. Although I never re- 
ally doubted him, still it was, before that time, impos- 
sible to rid myself of some slight traces of fear, not 
for the uprightness of his intentions — oh! no, I never 
even suspected that — ^but I trembled for his strength. 
I knew he had once been tempted and had fallen, and 
I trembled at the bare thought of his being thus 
fearfully tried again. But now I felt that temptation 
was powerless against him. He was clad in impen- 
etrable armor, and could laugh to scorn the fiercest 
shafts of the enemy. 

He had met with the most extraordinary good for- 
tune during his trip, and had, during the short space 
of less than two months, almost doubled the money 
with which he started out. He had purchased and 
sold one drove of horses, upon which alone he had 
cleared nearly one thousand dollars, and every ad- 
venture in which he had engaged had been in the 
highest degree successfuL Of course he could not 
always expect to meet, with such success ; doubtless 
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he would sometimes lose oik some of his bargains, 
but the happy results of this trip elated us in the 
highest degree, and we at once set about forming our 
plans for obtaining another home. Our rent was 
paid for a year where we were, and, of course, we 
would remain there until that expired. He would 
continue his trading speculations during that time, 
and, if attended with any degree of success, he 
would be able, at the end of the year, to purchase a 
home of our own, and thus save the enormous rent 
we were now compelled to pay. Thus we looked at 
the future ; thus in roseate colors it presented itself to 
us, aiMl we were as happy that night as two human 
beings could well be — happier, I doubt not, than if 
we had never known the chastening fires of adversity. 
And our fine-laid plans were carried into effect. 
During the entire year my husband spent but little 
time at home, applying himself with the utmost assi- 
duity to the calling he had marked out for himself, 
and though never again, during the entire year, did 
he have such extraordinary good fortune as upon 
that first trip — though he even lost money on some 
of his investments — still he was slowly, but steadily 
increasing the sum at his banker's which was finally 
to buy us a home, I, too, did what I could to aid 
him, continued to practice every species of economy 
of which I was mistress, and the result was, that at 
the end of the year, we found oiirselves in possession 
of sufficient means to buy a very comfortable house, 
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though, by no means, equal to the one we were quit- 
ting. But we left it without regret. If our new 
home was less stately and magnificent than the old 
one — ^if I had not as fine jewelry and as costly plate 
as before — still the home was our own, and, best of; 
all, my husband was saved. Was I not once more a 
happy woman? 

But fate was not done persecuting us, nor were our 
misfortunes yet ended. Scarcely had we got settled 
in our new home, when our little Carrie was prostra- 
ted. by a most violent attack of fever, and for three 
weeks she lay at death's door. Eugene was from 
home when she was taken ill, and it was a long time 
before I could get any message to him, not knowing 
his whereabouts, and I really feared she would die be- 
fore he came home. We had learned to love her as 
one of our own, and the idea of her dying in his ab- 
sence was inexpressibly painful to me. The thought 
of losing her under any circumstances was the most 
acute torture ; but, when to this was added the dread 
of her dying without her adopted father seeing her, 
the agony was almost insupportable. 

But, thank God, I was spared this trial. I suc- 
ceeded in learning where my husband was, and at 
once sent a special messenger for him. Of course 
he dropped all business at once, and hastened home 
by the most expeditious conveyance, and but a fewi 
days elapsed after his arrival until the old physician, 
who had given her the most unremitting care and 
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attention, announced to us that the crisis of her 
disease was passed, and that her life would be saved. 
Never w^as a sentence uttered which conveyed more 
joy to a human heart than that did to mine. Duritig 
her long illness I either sat by her little crib, or held 
her in my arms almost the whole time, and to know 
that my watching and care had not been in vain, 
and that she would be saved to us, filled my heart 
with thankfulness. Of course she was not out of 
danger yet, and it was a long time before she was 
well again ; but the worst was now over, and together 
we lifted up our voices in thanksgiving to Him who 
had kindly given us the life of our little one, even 
after almost all hope seemed lost. 

But another of our little family was to pass through 
the* same ordeal. Scarcely had the crisis of Carrie's 
illness passed when Frankie was smitten down by 
the same disease. The attack, though less protracted 
than Carrie's case, was more violent ; and, for ten 
days, his moans of anguish and cries of pain thrilled 
in my. ears, and transfixed every nerve of my frame 
with the most acute agony. But he, too, through 
the mercy of God, and the skill of our venerable 
physician, was saved to us; and, again, we wept 
tears of joy and thankfulness, as we bent over our 
little lamb, snatched, as it were, from the very jaws 
of death. 

But the afflictions had sadly deranged our aflairs. 
We not only had heavy medical bills to pay, but the 
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constant watching had so worn me out that we were 
compelled to summon Caroline home, and we thus 
lost the aid of the wages she was earning, while our^ 
expenses at home were perceptibly increased. Be-! 
side, Eugene had entirely neglected his business in 
the care of the children, and through the incapacity, 
or rascality, of an agent whom he had left in charge 
of his stock when he came home, he not only entirely 
lost several horses, but the others, for want of care 
and attention, so much depreciated in value that he 
lost nearly a thousand dollars upon the stock he had 
on hand. This amount, which would once have 
appeared so trifling to us, at this time made a very 
serious hole in our limited finances, and rendered 
still further economy and care necessary in the 
management of our affairs. 

About this time, also, I received a letter from the 
far away land of California, which caused my heart 
to beat with the most anxious fears, for though it 
bore the Sacramento post-mark it was written in a, 
strange hand, and my first thought was that my 
brother, the only member of my father's family under 
the broad canopy of heaven, was dead. I felt sick 
at heart, and for a time hesitated to open it, dreading 
the confirmation of my worst fears, but when I finally 
mustered courage enough to open the seal, it was 
not quite so bad as I had thought, though still bad 
enough. * Frank was not dead though very sick, and 
among almost entire strangers, his only acquaintance 
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there being the friend and comrade who had written 
the letter to me at his request. The writer stated 
that Frank was very much disheartened, and was 
under the impression that he would never be any 
better, but that his bones would be laid to rest in 
that far oflf land. 

The reader may imagine, but words will hardly 
express the pain with which this intelligence thrilled 
my heart. My brother Frank — my last surviving 
blood relation, the brother to whom I had been wont 
to look for direction and assistance in every trouble- — 
was lying dangerously ill in a distant country, anaong 
strangers — doubtless deprived of every comfort, and 
even of the nursing and attention which his condi- 
tion demanded, and I was powerless to do anything 
to aid him. I would have given anything to be with 
him, but many thousand miles of wild and sterile 
land separated us ; and even had it been possible for 
me to get to him, the situation of my own family 
would have precluded me from making the attempt. 
I looked at the date of the letter — it was nearly 
three months since it had been written — and who 
could tell whether my poor brother's gloomy antici- 
pations had been realized during that time ? Yes ; I 
felt that it must be so. His depression of spirits, it 
seemed to me, must have exercised a serious influ- 
ence upon his disease; and I felt assured that his ca 
reer must have ended, far from home and friends, and 
that his last resting-place was in some wild, gloomy 
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dell, unmarked by any memento which would aid me 
in any way to identify it, should I ever wish to visit 
and water it with my tears. Ah ! how sad was this 
reflection to my already sorely-tried spirit. 

For the next three weeks I was infinitely misera- 
ble. Fancy was constantly presenting to my mental 
vision the most vivid pictures of the imaginary death- 
scene of my brother; and even in my dreams I heard 
his voice calling upon me for that assistance and com- 
fort which I was utterly powerless to render. But, 
at the end of that time came a letter which turned 
all my mourning into joy, and my weeping into 
songs of praise and thanksgiving. My brother, in- 
stead of dying, as he anticipated, and as his friends 
thought he certainly would, had finally recovered, 
and would start home as soon as he could close up 
his business, which would be in about three oi* four 
weeks from the date of the letter. 

According to this he must be on his way home, 
and would no doubt soon be here. Oh ! with what 
joy I received this intelligence, and how earnestly 
did I look forward to the time of our anticipated 
meeting. Time seemed to me to move all too slow, 
and it was with the utmost impatience that I wAtched 
for his arrival. When it is remembered, by the 
reader, that it was almost five years since I had 
parted with him, beside the grave of our father, in 
the city of Philadelphia, it will not be thought strange 
that my anxiety for his coming was almost insup- 
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portable. My husband used to rally me, good-na- 
turedly, of course, upon my impatience, and to say 
that he should be jealous if I persisted in such dem- 
onstration of evident affection for "this foreigner,** 
as he styled him ; and I would retort that, if he be- 
came at all disagreeable, I should forsake him en- 
tirely for the " foreigner." 

At last he came, and the reader need not be told 
that his greeting was the warmest that it was in my 
power to bestow, for words will hardly express my 
joy at again meeting him. But how he was changed 
in the five years since our adieus were spoken beside 
our father's tomb. Then his appearance was that of 
a smooth-faced and rather delicate-appearing youth ; 
now he was a man — ^tall, robust and stalwart, his 
face bronzed, and his muscles hardened by toil and 
exposure, while a heavy, dark beard and mustache 
entirely concealed the lower part of his face, and 
gave him a sort of brigandish look, so different from 
his former gentle and almost effeminate appearance 
that, had I not been expecting his arrival, I should 
certainly never have recognized him. But, how he 
had improved ! His robust, manly frame, and 'fine 
muscular development, now challenged my admira- 
tion, as his kindness to me in former days had won 
my affection ; and I was now as proud of my brother 
as it was possible for a sister to be ; while, upon his 
part, his affection for me seemed to be stronger and 

more enduring than ever. But we were not permit- 

13 
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ted long to enjoy the happiness of our reunion. 
Events were akeady at work which were to sever 
forever the ties that had bound us so closely to each 
other during the whole of our lives. 

My brother returned from California in the month 
of December, 1860. The election of Abraham Lin- 
coln as President of the United States had just taken 
place, and the events of that fall and winter are fresh 
in the minds of my readers. The entire South was 
full of feverish excitement. State after State was 
adopting the ordinance of secession; the air was vo- 
cal with the sounds of military preparation ; and the 
universal topic of conversation was, independence 
and war to the knife against the so-called Abolition 
encroachments. 

I am about to enter into no apology for the rebellion 
which so long convulsed our land and drenched it in 
fraternal gore; which has clothed every house in 
mourning, and inflicted woutjds which can not be 
healed until this generation shall have passed away. 
On the contrary, impartial history will record our late 
civil war as the most egregious folly, if not the most 
gigantic crime, of the world's annals. Abjuriog at 
once all obligation to that government which had so 
long fostered them, and under which they had be- 
come opulent and powerfol, the Southern States 
plunged into a ferocious and bloody warfare, for the 
purpose of protecting certain species of property 
against the fiiuoied design^ of men who ¥fere supr 
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posed to be hostile to its further continuaQce; and the 
result has been just what might have been anticipa- 
ted by any one not maddened by the excitement 
which ruled the entire South at this time. The prop- 
erty in defense of which they took up arms, has 
been swept away entirely and forever; their land has 
been impoverished to the extent of millions of dol- 
lars; and every Southern heart is compelled to bear 
the burden of mourning for relatives slain and 
maimed in a cause upon which the blessing of heaven 
never rested. 

That there were many good men whose hearts dis- 
approved of the part they were acting, and who saw 
no just cause for rebellion in the then existing con- 
dition of aJBfairs ; but who were forced into the revolt, 
against their will, by the force of popular opinion, by 
the wily arts of unscrupulous demagogues, and by 
the mischievous doctrines of "States' Rights" which 
had been so long inculcated by leading Southern 
politicians, is no doubt true; and for such men I have 
no words of condemnation. While their folly is to 
be most bitterly deplored — not only for the sake of 
general humanity, but, also, in view of the fearful 
consequences which have followed their delusion — 
still must they be acquitted of the terrible criminal* 
ity which attends their leaders. But for these last, 
for those who imposed upon them that delusion— 
those who molded and formed that public opinion by 
which they were precipitated into the rebellion — th^ 
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blood of a million of slaughtered victims, and the 
tears of countless widows and orphans, cry aloud for 
vengeance. And so sure as there is a just God who 
shall hereafter reward every man according to his 
works, so sure will these men have a fearful account 
to render hereafter. 

My brother was one of those men who, by the arts 
of those leaders, was duped into giving his support 
to this movement. Born and bred in the South, 
thoroughly imbued with the pernicious doctrine of 
State sovereignty, ignorant of the arts of wily and 
scheming politicians, reading only those publications 
which depicted in the most glowing terms the 
dangerous doctrines and designs of the abolitionists, 
generous and manly to a fault, and glowing with a 
hatred of oppression and resentment, for real or fancied 
injury, what wonder that, viewing the matter from 
the standpoint to which he had been educated, he 
earnestly espoused the cause of his native section, 
threatened, as he supposed her to be, with almost 
entire destruction by the fanatics of the North ? In 
vain I reasoned with and entreated him not to 
engage in the struggle at all — ^to at least remain neu- 
tral — ^his reply was that his honor was at stake, and 
that his conscience would not suffer him to remain an 
idle spectator of the contest, in which it might be 
the life of his country was the stake. In vain my 
husband seconded my arguments and entreaties with 
all the means at his command — ^we were powerless to 
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move him, and each day saw him a more and more 
ardent advocate of the independence of the South. 
Captain Lake, who had embraced with the utmost 
ardor the cause of the South, used all his infllience 
with Frank against us, and his doctrines harmonizing 
entirely with Frank's inclinations, made him a most 
powerful antagonist. 

At length came the actual commencement of hostil- 
ities, the attack upon Fort Sumpter, and the entire 
nation, both North and South, was convulsed as by a 
mighty electric shock. As the news flashed from 
place to place along the wires, business of every kind 
was suspended, and everything gave way to the work 
of raising troops for the struggle then inaugurated. 
The city of Atlanta was no exception to the general 
rule. The stores were generally closed, eager and 
excited crowds thronged the streets; the stirring 
notes of fife and drum were heard at all hours of the 
day and night; at every street corner excited and 
eloquent speakers harangued equally excited crowds, 
urging them to rush to arms in support of their 
threatened and endangered liberties; the listeners 
testified their approbation by constant and wild 
cheering, and the enlistment of men proceeded with 
almost marvelous rapidity. Young and old, rich and 
poor, all classes vied in their efforts to secure a place 
in the ranks of the army, and none who applied were 
turned away. Could they, at that time, have fore- 
seen the results of the mad excitement of that hour, 
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could they have had the slightest glimpse of the 
horrid events of the coming four years, how many 
would have recoiled, shuddering, from the act they 
were* now so eager to do. 

Among the earliest to enroll himself was Captain 
Lake, though already over fifty years of age. . He 
was lustily cheered by the unthinking mob, who saw 
him sign his name to what eventually proved his 
death-warrant, and was rewarded for his "patriotism," 
by being elected commander of the company of which 
he was a member. He at once proceeded to organize 
his command, was duly commissioned a Captain, and 
entered the service of the Confederacy in that 
capacity. 

The next day my brother, whom I had not seen 
since the beginning of the fierce excitement, came 
home and told me that he, too, had enlisted and had 
been chosen First Lieutenant of his company. I 
wept bitter tears at this intelligence, but the deed 
was done, and it was too late to undo the evil, nor 
would I then urge him to forsake his plighted faith. 
Although my heart disapproved the cause, still I 
could not but admire the manhood which led him to 
this step, and having once taken it, I felt that he 
would be dishonored were he to retract, but the con- 
templation of the future had no charms for me. He 
tried to comfort me by telling me that there would be 
no war, that the North would not fight, and that all 
they had to do was to make a display of force, and in 
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BIX weeks their ends would be obtained, and they 
would all be at home again. But all he could say 
to me did not divest my mind of the impression that 
I should never see him again. Was this a presenti- 
ment? He then tried to enduce my husband to go 
into the army with him, using all the arguments his 
imagination could suggest in favor of this course, and 
making the most extravagant pT-omises of future good 
if he would consent to do so. But his arguments 
and entreaties were alike unavailing, and Eugenft. 
continued firm in his refusal. 

But a few days were allowed the newly raised 
troops in which to prepare for leaving their homes, 
many of them, alas ! never to return. * Captain Lake, 
before his departure, perhaps realizing how foully he 
had wronged me, and willing to make what amends 
he could, made a sort of will, devising fifty thousand 
dollars to me in the event of his death. My brother 
too, having been eminently successful in California, 
made the most generous provision for me in case of 
his death.. He had brought home some eighty thous- 
and dollars, and he gave the strongest proof of his 
fraternal affection by devising the whole of this vast 
sum for my benefit. Had I been able, gentle reader, 
to secure the benefit of this munificent provision for 
my future, this story had most likely never been 
written, for many of the vicissitudes of my life had 
then never taken place* 

Within a day or two after these dispositions were 
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made my brother came to bid me gocd-bye. He was 
clad in the uniform of his command, and though at 
sight of it my tears flowed afresh, still I could not 
but feel a natural pride in the erect and manly car- 
riage which distinguished him, and the grace with 
which he bore himself in his new position. But the 
adieus were soon spoken, and in a few minutes I had 
again parted with my only living relative, and this 
time it really was, what I had often before imagined, 
a parting forever on this side of eternity. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Time, Ih its ever-ceaseless flight, passed away — 
the days lengthened into weeks, and the weeks grew 
into months, and instead of the war being ended in 
six weeks, as its advocates prophesied, it was evi- 
dent to the most casual observer, that it was but 
just begun. The North had displayed a spirit en- 
tirely unexpected by the leaders of the secession 
movement. The unanimity of the people of that 
section in springing to arms was most astonishing, 
and, if possible, excelled the ardor of the Southern- 
ers. Bloodshed there had been too, notwithstanding 
the predictions of the champions of rebellion to the 
contrary. The bloody battle of Bull Run had been 
fought, and, though resulting in a victory over the 
National forces, had carried grief and mourning to 
many a Southern home, and had clothed in the ha- 
biliments of woe many a fair daughter of that sunny 
clime. My brother participated in that battle, and 
for a long time after tidings of the conflict came, 
how earnestly did I look for some intelligence from 
him ; for I trembled lest his name, too, should be 
found among the -long list of the slain. 

But at last I received intelligence from him. His 
regiment had been engaged and had suffered se- 
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verely; his captain had been killed, and the com- 
mand of the company haviog in consequence de- 
volved upon him, he had discharged the duties of 
his trust in such a manner as to win the favorable 
notice of his colonel. He had been recommended 
for promotion, and had no doubt he would be com- 
missioned captain in place of him who had fallen. 
How proud I was to have this intelligence of him ; 
for though I regarded him as the victim of a dread- 
ful delusion, still was he not my brother, and should 
I not glory in his bravery and manhood, even though 
displayed in a bad cause ? Accompanying this letter 
was a list of the killed and wounded of our acquaint- 
ances, which I waded through, shuddering as I came 
to each familiar name, until, when the end was at 
last reached, I felt sick at heart. Uninformed and 
ignorant as I was of all that pertains to war, I could 
see that this was but a beginning, and trembled as 
the question forced itself upon me, what would be 
the end, and how long it would be before the name 
of my brother w^ould be included in some such horrid 
list as the one before me. I felt an almost assured 
conviction that he would fall sooner or later; and this 
thought was ever present, poisoning all my joys, and 
investing my solitary hours with a bitterness almost 
insupportable. * 

Meantime the war went on. The Nortk was 
making the most strenuous exertions to raise and 
equip an army sufficient to bear down all opposition^ 
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and correspondiDg exertions had to be made by the 
Southern States to bring into the field an army suflS- 
cient to cope ^ith the National force. The Southern 
people found that the war was not the mere play- 
spell they had anticipated, and the force of popular 
opinion was no longer sufficient to raise such armies 
as the exigency demanded. In order, therefore, to 
give new force to that popular opinion, the President 
of the Confederacy, about this time, issued his famous 
proclamation, warning all persons who were not 
willing to take up arms in defence of their country, 
to seek a more congenial home in the North. 

This despotic order struck my husband, as it did 
thousands of others, with the utmost consternation. 
Up to this time we had endeavored, by keeping' per- 
fectly quiet and attending strrtly to our own affairs, 
to avoid offen,ding the sense of the community in 
which we lived. But now the time had come when 
this would no longer suffice. He must either go into 
the army and fight for a cause in which he had no 
heart, or we must dispose of what little property we 
had, at such sacrifice as we might, and make the 
best of our way north of Mason and Dixon's line. 
The first was not to be thought of, and the second 
was, therefore, the only alternative left us. And 
thus it was that the Southern, people began to reap 
the sad fruits of the rebellion into which they had so 
madly and unnecessarily plunged. 

We were, at this time, in comfortable eiroumstan- 
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ces, though far from being rich, and we could ill- 
afford to make the sacrifice requisite to comply with 
this cruel order. But neither time nor opportunity 
was afforded for remonstrance or hesitation. The 
order was imperative, and close upon its heels fol- 
lowed a most rigorous and merciless conscription, 
which was to sweep into the military service of the 
Confederacy every man who had not complied with 
the other dread alternative by banishment. How 
wretchedly were these poor people deluded and im- 
posed upon by their designing leaders. Taking up 
arms to escape from the pretended tyranny of the 
Government of the United States, they now found 
themselves subjects of a despotism as much more ter- 
rific and intolerable than that from which they were 
fleeing, as is the Government of Turkey more abso- 
lute than the constitutional monarchy of England. 
But these reflections did not help our situation in the 
least. 

Accordingly, my husband set to work to dispose 
of what property we had on hand, preparatory to our 
emigration from the land of our nativity- In this 
matter he met with no little difficulty. The very 
fact that he was selling off his property to go North, 
at once stamped him as a ^^ disloyal abolitionist;" 
and, in the opinion of those with whom he attempted 
to trade, at once absolved them from all obligations 
of honor or honesty toward him. More than this ; 
he was met with gibes and covert sneers from those 



^ 
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ivho regarded bim as less patriotic than themselves, 
and was, on several occasions, met with positive in- 
sult by parties to whom be applied to make sales of 
property. He soon found that it was impossible to 
sell except at enormous sacrifices; but the emergency 
admitted of no discussion, and, accordingly, he dis- 
posed of all our property for about two-thirds of its 
real value, and we set out for Memphis, Tennessee, 
as the most convenient point of egress from the now 
hated Confederacy. 

During this time I had received several letters 
from my brother. He was enthusiastic over the 
the cause in which he was engaged, and, at all 
times, expressed the utmost confidence in its com- 
plete and speedy triumph. Although I could not 
believe such would be the case, nor wish well to an 
enterprise which, in my heart of hearts, I condemned, 
still these letters were a source of constant gratifi- 
cation to me. They assured me, from time to time, 
of the welfare of a dearly beloved brother, and my 
heart overflowed with gratitude to that God who had 
thus far mercifully and kindly protected and pre- 
served him amid the perils of camp-life, and the 
dangers of the battle-field. He had been promoted 
two or three times, and at the time we left Atlanta 
for Memphis, he occupied the position of lieutenant- 
colonel in the same regiment in which he had gone 
out as mere subaltern. How my heart throbbed with 
a sister's pride as I contemplated those evidences of 
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appreciation of his merit, let those who have thus 
watched the upward and onward course of a loved 
brother judge. But to return to ourselves and our 
journey northward. 

My husband had, of ?50urse, taken the precaution 
to procure passes for us from the military authorities 
at Atlanta ; but, notwithstanding this, we were fre- 
quently stopped by conscript officers, ourselves and 
our passes closely scrutinized, our baggage searched, 
time and again, for articles contraband of war; and, 
not content with annoying us by all legal means in 
their power, these petty tyrants, in more instances 
than one, added insult to injury, by stigmatizing my 
husband as a traitor and a coward " for leaving his 
country in her hour of danger." Poor fools! They 
could not realize that we were fleeing to our country 
for protection from the persecutions, annoyances and 
dangers of an illegal and unholy despotism, backed 
and supported by as fierce and brutal a mob as ever 
thronged the streets of Paris. 

In one instance, I thought our journey was to be 
summarily arrested. Justly incensed at the over- 
bearing and insolent manner of a petty official, who 
had stopped us to overhaul our baggage, and losing 
his accustomed control of himself, my husband ex- 
pressed his opinion of the contemptible little tyrant 
before us, in language more forcible than polite. 
This he chose to construe into disloyalty, to the 
"great governmeiit '^ of which he was the represent- 
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ative^ and Eugene was at once seized by a file of 
soldiers and thrown into prison. They allowed me 
no commuDicatiou with him, and, for a short time, I 
was utterly at a loss what to do ; but, after hesitating 

a time, decided to go * to General , who was in 

command there, and endeavor to procure his release. 
The general listened kindly and courteously to my 
story; and after asking me a few questions, gave me 
an order for his immediate release. Armed with this 
missive I flew to the prison, and in a short time we 
were again on our journey. I shall always retain a 

most gmteful remembrance of General , for his 

kindness to me under these tryiiig circumstances. 

In due time we arrived at Memphis, which was 
then in possession of the Confederate forces, but 
which was invested by the land and naval forces of 
the Union, within a day or two after our arrival. 
And there! first witnessed the actual horrors of war. 
It was in Memphis that I first heard the souud of 
hostile guns, 'the screaming of shot and shell, the 
bursting of bombs, and all the horrid sounds which 
accompany the destruction of human life on the field 
of battle. Here, too, I first saw wdunded men, and 
my brain turned with horror as I beheld the mangled 
and bleeding forms of those who had once been stout, 
healthy, and vigorous men; and as their piteous 
moans smote upon my ears I shuddered, in every 
fiber of my frame, and hastened to convey myself 
beyond sight and hearing of these sickening objects. 
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Of course, under the present state of affairs, it 
was impossible for us to get any further North, and 
we remained in Memphis until the surrender of that 
place to the national forces, when we. procured pas- 
ses and transportation for Cincinnati, where we ar- 
rived without further incident. And now, for the 
first time since the promulgation of the order before 
referred to, we could feel that we were free. Once 
more I could lie down to rest at night and feel 
assured that my husband would not, before morning, 
be torn from my arms by merciless conscript officers, 
and hurried into the army which was using all its 
energies for the destruction of the Government which 
now sheltered us beneath its protecting wings. 

Our stay in Cincinnati was of short duration. We 
were among strangers, and Eugene did not readily 
find any avenue of business open to him, and we 
could not live without doing something. Having 
heard there was a good opening at London, Canada 
West, Eugene decided that the best thing we could 
do was to go there ; and, accordingly we went there, 
after having staid in Cincinnati but about three weeks. 
Our journey to that place was unattended with "any 
incidents worthy of record, or in any degree interest- 
ing to my readers. I may remark, however, that, on 
our journey through Ohio, I was forcibly struck with 
the vast superiority of the country over anything I 
had ever seen in the South, in point of improvement 
and advancement of every kind. Large, well-culti- 
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vated farms bounded the prospect on every hand; 

\^hile the comfortable, and often elegant, residences 

of their owners, gave the very highest evidence of 

thrift and prosperity. Every little town, too, boasted 

its manufacturing establishments ; all of which were 

now stimulated to the highest degree of activity by 

the demand for supplies of ajl kinds for the use of 

the army. I was immeasurably astonished at the 

little derangement produced here by the war, as 

compared with the Southern States. Here business 

of all kinds was fbwing in its accustomed channels, 

with, perhaps, greater briskness than before the war; 

while there, everything was almost at a stand-still, 

and a sense of uneasiness and distrust seemed to 

pervade the entire community. I wondered, then, at 

this difference, but have since ceased to feel any 

surprise at it. 

Upon reaching our destination my husband went 

at once into business, and for a time, prospered finely. 

Money was plenty, and, as Eugene was a good 

financier, we were soon on the fair road to comfort, 

if not to wealth. But the climate was so much colder 

than we had been accustomed to, that we were far 

from contented. Born and reared beneath the sunny 

skies of the South, we were illy prepared to endure 

the rigors of a Canada winter and decided to return 

to the United States ; and we were strengthened in 

our determination by the fact that Willie, who had 

always been rather delicate, was attacked with a 
14 
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severe cough, which we — whether justly or otherwise, 
I know not — attributed to the cold and damp climate 
of that locality. Accordingly, my husband, in the 
fall of 1862, disposed of what property we had there, 
and we returned to Cincinnati. 

I ought to remark here that, while in Canada, I 
received letters from my brother — the first intelligence 
I had had from him directly since we left Atlanta, 
and the last I was ever destined to receive. Hence- 
forth the fate of war separated us as coinpletely from 
each other, and as entirely destroyed our communica- 
tion with each other, as was afterward done by his 
death, which occurred in front of Atlanta, during the 
campaign of 1864. At this time, however, he was well, 
and was still on the high road to preferment. He 
bad been several times promoted since I ha'd heard 
from him, and was now gracing the position of a 
brigadier-general. He was as ardent in the cause of 
Southern independence as ever, and was still just as 
confident of ultimate success as when he marched 
from Atlanta in the comparatively humble position of 
a first lieutenant; at least, so he stated in his letters. 
But I fancied that I detected in his language a sort 
of undercurrent of despondency, w^hich induced me 
to think that, perhaps, after all, he was not as hope- 
ful as he tried to induce me to believe. 

But, be that as it might, I could not but feel proud 
of the record of gallantry he was making for him- 
self. How much better pleased I should have been 
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had this record been made in behalf of the Govern- 
ment, instead of against it, may easily be imagined; 
but still we are constrained to admire bravery where- 
ever we see it, even though it be in a bad cause. 
How natural, then, was it that I should be proud of 
the evidences of merit displayed by my only brother, 
and should rejoice with all my heart to hear of these 
successive promotions. But, alas! how short-lived 
are the honors and pleasures of this life. Two years 
later, my poor brother was buried by strange hands, 
in an unknown grave, while no friend or sister near 
him, in his last hour, listened to his dying words, or 
wiped the death-damps from his pale brow as he 
breathed forth his parting sigh. 
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CHAPTER X. 

I 

I HAVE said that we returned to Cincinnati in the' 
fall of 1862. This time my husband was more for- 
tunate in getting into business than when we were 
here before ; an opening was soon found, and we took 
rooms at the Spencer House. My health was so 
poor, by reason of the excitement we had undergone 
for some time, and I was so much worn out by the 
constant changes and journeyings of the last year, 
that I did not feel equal to the task of undertaking 
the management of a house; and hence our deter-* 
mination to board for a time, until I should become 
somewhat improved in vigor. 

For the next few weeks we were very happy. My 
husband had entirely quit drinking, and spent all his 
evenings at home with me ; my children were in good 
health, and were four of the sweetest little cherubs 
to be found anywhere ; they gave me very little care 
or trouble. Save some anxiety on my brother's ac- 
count, my mind knew not a single burden. The 
children had forgotten all about their mother, and did 
not seem to know that I was not their maternal par- 
ent, and, on my own part, I loved them as if they 
had been my own. My husband was as kind and 
considerate to me as it was possible for any one to 
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be ; my every want was supplied, and I almost forgot 
that I had ever been unhappy. 

But, alas! my happiness was not to last long. A 
blow from a new and unexpected quarter was impend- 
ing over me, and was destined soon to shatter into 
atoms forever the frail fabric of bliss which now sur- 
rounded me; to cast me down from the pinnacle of 
happiness, upon which I then rested, into the very 
lowest depths of an 'abyss of misery and wretched- 
ness so profound that I shudder when I think of it. 
The time for the revelation of that fatal secret of my 
husband's, to which allusion has already been made, 
was fast approaching, and yet I suspected it not. 
Like Damocles at the festival, when the sword was 
suspended by a single hair over his head, I reveled in 
the enjoyment of the bliss presented to me, all un- 
suspicious of danger, and never dreaming that my 
happiness could be brought to an end. Then, how 
terrible tibe shock when it did come, and with what 
crushing force the blow fell upon my suddenly- 
blighted spirit, let the reader imagine ; for any words 
of mine are utterly incapable of describing. 

Early one evening I was alone in our sitting-room. 
The children were all in bed, and my husband had 
not yet come in, though I was momentarily expect- 
ing him. There came a gentle tap at the door, and 
one of the boys employed about the house came in 
with a card, which he handed me, with a polite bow. 
I looked at the card •^- the name was a strange one 
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to me — it Tvas Mrs. Martha H. Mason, a name I had 
never heard before, nor could 1 imagine who- she 
could be, or what should induce her to call upon me. 
To my look of surprised inquiry, the boy answeredi 
that the lady who gave him the card wished to see 
me in the parlor. In an instant I was struck with 
an undefinable dread of some approaching evil, but 
what it was I could not for a moment imagine. Who 
could she be, and why had she- come to s^ek me ? 
Her summons certainly boded me no good, and I 
felt sure some deep calamity was in store for me, 
but what it was I could not divine. I grew weak, 
and felt myself turn pale as these thoughts, in an 
instant, flashed through my mind; but I retained 
sufficient strength and control of myself to tell the 
boy I would be down in a few moments, when he 
bowed and withdrew. 

After he was gone I sunk back in my seat and 
tried to collect my somewhat scattered thoughts. I 
ran over, in my mind, all the names with which I 
was acquainted and could call to mind, and all I re- 
membered having heard my husband mention, but 
could not think who Martha H. Mason was. What 
would I not have given at that moment for my hus- 
band's presence and counsel, and at first I thought 
of waiting until he came in, before according the de- 
sired interview. But no ; that would not do. Per- 
haps it was something which affected his honor, in 
which case it were better for both that I should know 
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the whole truth before seeing him. I did not for a 
moment imagine that it was anything which would 
prove him to be guilty of actual crime against the laws 
of God and man ; and the conclusion at which my 
mind finally arrived was, that it was Carrie's mother, 
and that she had come to reclaim her child. But let 
the cause of her coming be what it might, or whoever 
she might be, I must see her and know the worst. 

" Accordingly, after making some slight changes 
in my dress I went down into the parlor. There sat 
a lady, dressed in deep mourning; and the first 
glance at her pale, sweet face told me I had never 



seen her before. Her age was not far from thirty, as 
near as I could judge; and despite the evident 
marks of care and suffering which her countenance 
displayed, she was surpassingly beautiful. She rose, 
as I entered the parlor, and timidly approached me. 
In a low and finely-modulated voice, she asked: 

"Are you Mrs. Eugene Giles ? " 

"I am," I answered, "What do you wish with 
me?" 

" Are you Mr. Giles' first wife ; or was he married 
before ? " 

" I am his second wife. His first wife died some 
nine years, or more, since. We were married in about 
fourteen months from the time of her death," 

" Had he any children by his first wife ? " 

" He had three — all boys. But may I inquire why 
you ask all thase questions ? " 
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"I will tell you soon. May I ask the names of 
these boys ? " 

"The oldest one's name is Willie — he is fourteen 
years old. The second is Frankie, aged eleven 
years ; and the youngest is Eddie, aged about nine. 
Do you know Mr. Giles, or why are you so particular 
in your inquiries about him and his family ? *' 

At this question her entire manner changed, and 
she answered, almost fiercely: 

" Do I know him ? Yes ; far better than you do. 
Look at this," and she handed me an ambrotype- 
case. I opened it, and found it to contain two like- 
nesses — a young man and young woman. In an 
instant I recognized them : the young man was my 
husband, and the young woman was the lady before 
me. Who was she, and what could it all mean ? 
As I asked her these questions she handed me a 
written paper and bade me read it. My husband 
had not kept up the lessons he began with me, and 
it was with some difficulty that I could read it ; but 
I made out that it was a certificate of the maniage 
of Eugene Giles Mason and Martha Hart. As the 
fearful import of this document thrilled through my 
brain, I was nearly wild with anguish. Could it be 
that this woman was his lawful wife, the mother of 
his children ? Oh ! no. Eugene could not be such 
a villain. Perhaps she was his wife's sister; )and 
there was so much resemblance between them that 
I had mistaken the likeness for hers. I turned to 
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her to ask an explanation. She was weeping si- 
lently but bitterly. 

" Who are you," said I, " and what is . all this to 
me ? What have I, the wife of Eugene Giles, to 
do with the marriage of Eugene Mason and Martha 
Hart ? " 

"The man who now calls himself Eugene Giles," 
said she, speaking slowly and bitterly, "is no other 
than Eugene Giles Mason, and I am Martha Hart 
Mason, his lawful wife, the mother of the three boys 
whose names you have just given me. Is this 
nothing to you ? " 

Had a two-edged sword at that moment pierced 
my heart, I could not have suflfered half the agony I 
endured as she pronounced these fatal words. 

" This can not, can not be," I cried, in my anguish. 
"Eugene would never be so base. Besides, he told 
me his first wife was dead. Oh ! take back those 
cruel words." 

" It is all true that I have told you," said she. 
" I have other proofs of the truth of my statements. 
Will you look at them ? " 

Alas ! there was no need. I felt that her words 
were true, and that Eugene was not my husband; 
and the thought of my situation in an instant flashed 
upon me. 

"If all you have been telling me is true — if Eu- 
gene is not my husband — if you are his wife, my 
God, what am I ? " I cried out, and sank tx> the floor. 
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I had not fainted, for I could hear and see every- 
thing that was said or done in the room, and my 
mind seemed imbued with unnatural activity, but the 
suddenness and violence of the ishock had deprived 
me of all physical vitality, and I was powerless to 
rise from the floor. I could not move nor speak. 
The last words I had uttered were ringing in my 
brain. If she was his wife, what was I? I was 
only his mistress, and had been such for these many 
long years. Could it be so? Was it possible that 
my husband's real name was Mason, and that he was 
the base and unprincipled villain that her words 
would indicate ? Oh ! no ; it could not be. Eugene 
would never, never, never have wronged me thus. 
There must be some terrible mistake here. His wife 
was surely dead, and Our marriage was lawful. This 
woman was some base adventuress who had, by some- 
means, possessed herself of his marriage-certificate, 
and was now using it for some purpose of her own. 
Or, more likely, it was some one else's marriage-cer- 
tificate, which she was trying to fasten upon my hus- 
band. But, then, those likenesses — what could they 
mean ? But I could not, would not believe Eugene 
was so base. Were he here he could explain all. 

While these thoughts ran riot through my brain, I 
lay helpless and motionless on the floor, and the wo- 
man who had been the cause of all this misery, sat 
staring at me with her great, black eyes, until they 
seemed to bum and sear into my brain. I could not 
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remove my eyes from her face, nor could I sp^ak. I 
had never been so completely prostrated and un- 
nerved as I jvas by this terrible revelation, and did 
not care whether I ever moved or spoke again. At 
leugth she arose and came to my side. She knelt 
down by me and spoke substantially as follows, while 
she rested her hand kindly upon my head: 

" Poor child ; I do not blame you in the least for 
this terrible affair. No ; you are innocent, and have 
been the victim of the most grievous wrong, as well 
as myself. My husband left me when I was confined 
with my fifth child, little Eddie. He stole my babe, 
only a week old, and my two little boys, and left me 
with two little girls. He has now been gone for 
more than ten years, and, during all that long and 
weary time, I have been traveling in search of him. 
*I have roamed from place to place, throughout the 
whole of the United States, with no other object but 
to find my darling babes. No doubt the heartless 
monster thought I was dead when he married you. 
He naturally thought that the loss of my children, 
in my enfeebled condition, would be too much for me, 
and that the shock would kill me. But, thank God, 
I have disappointed him. I have been wonderfully 
spared and preserved, and high heaven has kindly 
answered my prayer and guided me to him — and 
once more I shall possess my darling children, once 
more I shall press them to the lonely heart which for 
years has mourned and sighed for them. But I pity 
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rather than blame you. You have been most griev- 
ously wronged as well as myself, and I would not 
harm a hair of your head; all I ask is the-possession of 
my babes, and vengeance upon the heartless wretch 
who has deceived and betrayed us both. Where are my 
precious darlings? I long to see them and clasp 
them to my heart once more." 

She pronounced these last words with a vehemence 
and energy which indicated the depth of her feeling 
upon this subject. I strove to reply to her eager 
question, but my tongue refused to obey the mandates 
of my will, and I remained silent. She gazed at me 
a moment, then sprung to her feet and rung the bell 
with the utmost violence, and then turned to raise 
me and place me on the sofa. She had barely ac- 
complished her task when the proprietor of the house 
made his appearance, and, in an eager and excited 
manner, she demanded to be shown to Mr. Giles' 
room. Probably he did not observe me lying on the 
sofa, or he would have known there was something 
wrong; but he proceeded at once to comply with her 
demand, and they left the room. 

I strove to rise and follow them, but I was com- 
pletely paralyzed by the horrid events of the last 
hour, and my limbs totally refused to obey my voli- 
ftion. I then tried to speak, to call out and attract 
their attention, but was powerless even to move my 
tongue. I would have given anything to have wit- 
nessed the meeting between her and Giles, and to 
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have heard him defend himself against her accusa- 
tion, for I still half believed there was some terrible 
misunderstanding, and that he could explain it all 
satisfactorily. Although I was satisfied she had 
once been his wife, my faith in him was so strong 
that I believed he would be able to explain away the 
horrible tale she had unfolded to me. And now, for 
the first time, occurred to me the thought that they 
might have been divorced, and Eugene might still be 
innocent of any wrong. But, then, why should he 
have told me she was dead ? 

These thoughts all passed through my brain, and 
then came the reflection that it mattered very little 
to me whether her story was true or false. I felt 
that I should never recover from the horrible paraly- 
sis into which these astounding revelations had thrown 
me. I knew that, in the sight of God, I was innocent 
of any wrong; and if I was to die, what matter 
whether my association with Giles was legal or not ? 
Immorality, on my part, I knew there was none; 
and as long as my soul was pure and uncontaminated, 
what mattered it that I had sustained toward him a 
station not sanctioned by the laws of God or man ? 
I knew that I was innocent in the sight of high 
heaven, and I could well afford that the scorn of those 
who thought themselves better than I, should be vis- 
ited upon my memory after my spirit had taken its 
everlasting flight to the bosom of my heavenly Maker. 

For a long time I lay alone in the room. No one 
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came, and I was utterly unable to help myself in any 
way, or to give any alarm or make my wants known. 
It seemed to me an age — I suppose it was about half 
an hour, but it seemed much longer — before any one 
made their appearance, and then Giles came into the 
room. He came and knelt by my side, clasped me 
in his arms, and called me all the pet names which 
had bean so dear to me in our happier days, and im- 
plored me to forgive him ; told me that he loved me 
better than his own life, and could not give me up, 
and begged me to speak to him again. I tried to 
speak, but the terrible paralysis still held my tongue, 
and I was unable to utter a word. Meanwhile he 
continued his demonstrations of ajflfection, and the 
most passionate entreaties for just one word to assure 
him of my forgiveness. He did not deny that he had 
wronged me beyond redress, or that the woman was 
his lawful wife; he did not dispute the truth of her 
horrible revelation; but he urged his unbounded and 
uncontrollable love for me, in extenuation of his 
folly and his guilt. And all this time I lay unable 



to move or speak. 

Eugene finally observed my situation, and, starting 
suddenly to his feet, he hastily left the room. He 
was gone but a few moments, when he came in, as 
hastily as he had gone out, accompanied by a physi- 
cian, whose name was Wood. He brought the doc- 
tor to my side, and, in the most frantic manner, im- 
plored him to save me if within his power. 
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The doctor took hold of my arm, felt my pulse, 
placed his hand upon my forehead for a moment, 
then put his ear down to my heartbeat, and, without 
speaking a word, took a lancet from his pocket and 
struck it into my arm. The blood did not start read- 
ily, and he held hartshorn to my nostrils for a short 
time, which had the eififect of starting the crimson 
current in a steady, vigorous stream. The flow of 
blood loosened my paralyzed tongue, and, in a low 
voice (for my strength was all gone), I asked the 
doctor to leaw the room. I wanted to talk with Eu- 
gene, and hear from his own lips the confirmation or 
denial of the awful revelation which had had such a 
terrible eflfect upon me. But the man of physic re- 
plied that my situation was extremely critical, that 
my life was in serious danger, and that he could not 
leave until I was better. However, he asked no 
questions as to the cause of my sudden and violent 
illness. Doubtless his science revealed to him the 
fact that some tremendous excitement was the mov- 
ing cause ; but he said nothing in relation to his sus- 
picions, whatever they may hava been, but steadily 
and carefully he attended to his business until my 
arm was bandaged, when he took his leave — shaving 
first left some remedies to calm my terrible nervous 
excitement and reinvigorate my feeble firame. 

As soon as we were once more alone, Eugene, at 
my request, came and sat down by my side. 

" Eugene," said I, " as you value your soul and 
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your eternal happiness, tell me the whole truth rela- 
tive to this sad, sad aflFair. Is this woman your wife ?" 

"Yes, Annie," he replied, "she is my wife — ^the 
mother of my three boys." 

How the light of hope went out in my bosom as I 
listened to this confession, uttered in a low tone of 
voice, and with half-averted head. Up to this time 
I had hoped, notwithstanding the solemn asseverations 
of the woman, that he would deny it, and that I 
would be spared the shame and mortification which 
were now my lot. My faith in him bad whispered 
that either her tale was a fabrication, or she was the 
victim of some dreadful hallucination. But when he 
answered me as he did, this last lingering ray of hope 
faded out, and, with a deep groan, I sunk back upon 
my pillow, from which, in my excitement, I had half 
risen to propound my eager inquiry. 

** Oh ! Eugene," said I, " how could you treat me 
as you have ? Why should you have done me this 
grievous wrong?" 

" God is my witness," he replied, " that when I 
married you I thought she was dead. Believe me, 
Annie, for He knows I speak the truth when I say 
that the thought of wrong toward you never entered 
my mind." 

" But I am not your wife, and we must part." 

" No, Annie, you are not my wife, but I love you 
as I ever have since I first saw you, and I can not 
part from you. I will never give you up." 
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" You must not talk so to me. If we have igno- 
rantly done evil during all these years, let us not con- 
tinue it now that we know the wrong. Henceforth we 
will be nothing to each other." 

" Oh ! Annie, say not so. You are the only woman 
I ever loved, and I can not live without you. Mine 
you must be forever." 

" What ! would you give up your children for me ?" 

"Yes, everything I have in the world. I will give 
up children, wife, property — everything but you — 
you I can not." 

" Oh ! Eugene, how can you talk of giving up those 
lovely children ? It will almost break my heart to 
part with them, and they are not mine. How, then, 
can you talk so ?" 

"Annie, I love you enough to give up everything 
for you. I never knew happiness until I met you, 
and if you leave me I can never know happiness 
again. I can be happy with you, but with that 
woman, never." 

" Where is she ?" I asked. 

" She is up in our room with the children. They 
were afraid of her, and she was trying to conciliate 
them by telling them she was their mother, and en- 
deavoring to persuade them to go and live with her; 
but they would not believe her. They told her their 
'ma was down in the parlor — ^that she had gone there 
to see a lady who called for her. But she will succeed 
in convincing them — ^they will go with her, and she 
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may have them if she will only go away and let us 
alone," 

"Eugene, you must not talk so," I replied as 
firmly as I could, although it cost me a terrible ejBTort; 
" we were happy in each other's society because we 
supposed we were innocent, and without innocence 
there can be no real happiness. Let us not, then, 
forever destroy our happiness and stain our souls 
with the guilt of doing wrong with our eyes open." 

But all I could say was of no avail. He still in- 
sisted that he could not and would not part with me ; 
and, at length, worn out with conflictiDg emotions, 
and with the terrible excitement of the scenes through 
which I had passed, I ceased to contend any longer. 
He continued to talk for some time after I had become 
silent, when thinking, perhaps, that I needed rest, 
he, too, subsided into silence and allowed me to in- 
dulge my own sad thoughts. 

And sad and gloomy indeed they were. Notwith- 
standing the awful strain which had just been im- 
posed upon my mental faculties, my mind was com- 
paratively clear, and my first thought was for Carrie. 
What w^ould become of her? For the reader will 
readily conceive that, though I had ceased to contend 
with Eugene about the matter, I had no idea of re- 
maining with him after the dreadful expose that had 
taken place. I only ceased to contend with him be- 
cause it was useless to do so, and because he refused 
to be convinced of the sin that lay in the course he 
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advocated. What, then, would become of Carrie ? 
Should I take her with me, or leave her to the tender 
mercies of that dreadful woman ? This, it seemed to 
me, I could not do. It is true she was no relation to 
me, but she was a lovely child, and I loved her almost 
as my own. Ah! yes, my own. How I thanked the 
God of high heaven then, that He had seen fit to 
take my own little girl to Himself in the brigjat days 
of infancy, before ber pure spirit had been blighted 
and sullied by contact with this sinful world. Let 
not the reader shudder, or think me inhuman, that 
this thought found a lodgment in my breast. Nothing 
but my overwhelming love for my offspring gave birth 
to the idea. What would have been her fate had 
she lived to adult age ? 

Of illegitimate birth — born to an heritage of shame 
and disgrace — a mark for the finger of scorn and 
contumely — who can ever guess to what depths of 
sin, and degradation, and shame, the dark cloud 
which would have rested upon her during the whole 
of her life might have driven her ? Yes, it was far 
better for her as it was ; and in pure singleness of 
heart, and actuated by naught but the most exalted 
love for her, I blessed God that she had died upon 
the veiy threshhold of life. 

Then my thoughts turned to my own future, and, 
look which way I would, nothing was presented but 
black misery, shame and despair. Who and what 
was I? The mistress of a married man^ and for 
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long years I had been living in a state of adultery: 
with him. True I was innocent of any intentional 
wrong, but, nevertheless, the black and damning fact 
stared me in the face, and would not down at my 
bidding. And what had I to hope or anticipate ? 
Alone, aye, doubly alone in the wide world — my. 
brother Frank, my only living relative, far away, and, 
perhaps, wounded or dying on some battle-field, per- 
haps already dead — no one to care or provide for me, 
and utterly unfitted by education to earn a liveli- 
hood — with the dark stain of the past resting upon 
me and clouding my fair name, — what wonder that I 
groaned in spirit, and even questioned the goodness 
of the Almighty in his dispensations toward me ? 
What wonder that my bowed and crushed heart cried 
out in bitterest anguish, "My burden is greater than 
I can bear ? Oh ! Thou Eternal God, what have I 
done that I should be so much afflicted above all the 
children of men ? Why is my pathway strewn only 
with thorns, and why dost Thou utterly withdraw thy 
face from me ?" And then, anon, my spirit became 
more calm, and I fervently prayed for strength and 
grace to conquer and overcome all ills that beset me. 
Ah ! how I shudder even to this day as memory re- 
calls the events of that terrible night. 

At length I became more calm, and with returning 
strength came the desire to go to some other room, 
where I would be less exposed to observation than in 
the public parlor of the hotel. Accordingly, Eugene 
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called for another room, and obtained the key of one 
adjoining the parlor, and with his assistance I got 
into it and lay down on the bed. He urged me to 
undress, but I would not, for I had formed the reso- 
lution to leave the house that very night, and in my 
feeble condition I did not want the trouble of dressing. 
I had also determined to take Carrie with me, and, 
accordingly, as soon as I was comfortably reclined 
on the bed, I asked him to bring her to me. He 
went to our room and brought her, and informed me 
that the other children were all asleep, and their 
mother lying down with them. They had evidently 
became reconciled to her, and the fact of their making 
up with her so quickly caused me a secret pang, 
though I knew it was really nothing to me, and that 
their happiness would be promoted thereby. I then 
asked Eugene to go and bring my trunks, and all 
mine and Carrie's things into this room. I think this 
request aroused some su&picion in his bosom, for he 
hesitated a little, and asked me what I meant, and 
what I was going to do ; but if so, I quieted his ap- 
prehensions by telling him, in an indifferent manner, 
that I did not want them in the room with that woman, 
and that I only wanted, them where I could get at 
them conveniently without meeting her. 

Accordingly, he ordered the trunks brought down, 
and closely following them came "that woman." 
Doubtless she thought w^e intended to slip away from 
her, and this idea aroused the virago in her bosom. 
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" What are you about ? " said she. " You need not 
think to give me the slip now. I have spent too 
much time hunting you, and now that I have got 
hold of you, I intend to keep you. I am not done 
with you yet." 

" I have no idea of slipping away from you," re- 
plied Eugene. " But this lady is very sick and wants 
her things in her own room. And, besides, she is 
not in a condition to be agitated by such violence 
just now." 

"You are very careful of her just now; would it 
not be just as well for you to have some care of me ? " 

"But I assure you she is indeed very ill. You 
can see for yourself." 

" If she is BO very ill, you can get some one to 
stay with her. But as for yourself, you had better 
come up stairs with your wife." 

How that last word grated on my ear, emphasized 
as she emphasized it. And yet it was true. She 
was his wife, and I was only his mistress. His place 
was with her and not with me, and I wanted him to 
go ; and, aside from the question of right or wrong, 
I had other reasons for wishing him to leave me 
alone and go to her room with her. In the first 
place his absence was necessary in order that I might 
carry out the plan I had formed of taking my depart- 
ure from the house that very night. Besides, I knew 
that a prolongation of this interview would only re- 
sult in exciting me to such a degree as to wholly 
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prostrate me again, and the little strength I had was 
barely sufficient for my contemplated flight. Accord- 
ingly, I seconded h'er demand with my entreaties, and 
urged him for the sake of peace, and for the sake of 
my health, if not of my life, to go with her. After 
some urging he went and brought some matches, and 
under pretense of placing them within my reach, 
came to the bedside, snatched a kiss before I knew 
what he intended, and whispering me that he would 
be back as soon as she went to sleep, left the room. 
She was waiting for him just outside the door, and 
I heard them ascend the stairs together. 

Then I knew it was time for me to act, for I was 
certain he would be back before long, and any delay 
might be fatal to my plans. As soon as the echo of 
their footsteps, therefore, had died away at the head 
of the stairs I rung the bell, and when the messen- 
ger came, ordered him to send the proprietor of the 
hotel to me. The landlord came in a few minutes, 
and I briefly told him the whole shameful story — 
how I had married Giles (or Mason) long years ago, 
and had lived with him ever since, believing him to 
be my lawful husband ; how this woman had came 
and claimed to be his lawful wife ; how he had ad- 
mitted the justness and correctness of her claim, 
and that she was really and truly his wife ; and of 
my resolution to. leave at once, and then begged his 
assistance in my endeavor, I told him I could not 

stay to see them again, and asked him to get a car- 
16 
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riage and send me away at once. He used all his 
persuasive powers to induce me to stay where I was 
until I was better — told me, oter and over again, 
that it would kill me if I went out that night — • but 
it was all in vain. Indeed, the suggestion of. deatLI 
was the very poorest argument he could have used ;. 
for so intensely bitter had been my lot in life thus' 
far that I would as soon have died as not. 

When he found I was unalterably resolved to go 
that night, he professed his readiness to help me, and 
asked me where I intended to go. I had not se- 
lected any place, and, after hesitating a moment, re- 
plied that it did not piatter where I went — any- 
where in the country — until I was better, and could 
seek a home in some other part of the country.. He 
then informed me that he had a sister living on a 
farm but six miles from the city, who he was sure 
would make me welcome and treat me kindly, and 
would give me such care as my situation demanded. 
He assured me that I would be comfortably situated, 
and offered to get a carriage and take me there him- 
self. I thanked him from the bottom of my heart, 
for his kind and generous offer, and he went out to 
call a carriage. 

But a few minutes elapsed since his departure, and 
there was a gentle tap at my door. A moment more 
and it was opened, and the landlord's wife came in. 
She was about forty years of age, of gentle ana 
ladylike manners and disposition, while goodness 
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and kindness beamed from every lineament of her 
face, and furnished an unerring index to the noble 
qualities of her heart. She approached my bedside, 
laid her hand gently and caressingly upon my fore- 
h'ead, and, with a world of kindness in her tone, said : 

" My husband tells me you are going away to- 
night. Is there anything I can do to assist you ? " 

'^ Oh ! Mrs. ," replied T, quite overcome with 

her kindness, " God will reward you for your kind- 
ness to a poor, unfortunate stranger, — I never can." 

"There, my dear child," said she, gently, "don't 
say anything about that, but just tell me what I can 
do for you. I know all about it, and I would be less 
than human to withhold offers of assistance under 
such circumstances." 

"You may dress Carrie, if you please ; and should 
any reverse ever befall you, or you be in need of 
assistance, may God deal m'ercifully with you, even 
as you and your husband do with me at this time." 

She made no reply ; but, as she dressed the little 
girl, I could see, by the quivering lip and moistened 
eye, that I had a friend indeed in her — one upon 
whom I might rely with the most implicit confidence 
under all circumstances. 

By the time Carrie was dressed, and I had, with 
the assistance of my kind friend, put on my wrap- 
pings, her husband came in to tell me that the car- 
riage was ready ; and, as he saw the evident indica- 
tions of emotion, he began to rally us on our tender 
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heartedness ; but, while he did so, there was a tre- 
mor in his voice and a moistness in his eye, which 
told me that he too had a heart to feel for the sor- 
rows of others, and that contact with the world had 
not deadened the finer sensibilities of his nature. 

His wife took Carrie in her arms, I leaned upon 
Mr. — 's arm, and we proceeded to the carriage. 
When I had been assisted in, she kissed Carrie and 
placed her by my side, and then, holding my hand 
in hers, said, in a tremulous voice : 

" If you want any assistance, at any time, do not 
hesitate to come to me, and be assured that your pe- 
titions will never be in vain." 

I tried to reply, but could not. My emotions at 
such unexpected kindness quite overcame me; and, 
after trying in vain to give utterance to the deep 
thankfulness of my heart, I leaned back in the car- 
riage and burst into tears. Her husband, without a 
word, sprang into the carriage beside me, and we 
rolled away toward the house of his sister, where we 
arrived about two o'clock in the morning. Of course, 
the family were all asleep at the time, but he called 
his sister up, introduced me, and briefly explained 
the cause of my untimely visit. 

She welcomed me with . a degree of warmth and 
kindness which showed that my painful fortune had 
touched a tender chord in her heart, and that nature 
had bestowed upon her the same noble soul which 
animated the breasts of her brother and his wife, 
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and at once set about making arrangements for my 
comfort. 

Upon seeing me comfortably installed in my new 

home, Mr. took his leave and returned to the 

city. I have never seen him or his angel-wife since, 
but should these lines come under their observation, 
let them be assured that my heart still cherishes a 
lively sense of gratitude to them for their kindness 
in that dark hour of my life, and that, daily and 
nightly, my prayers are offered up to heaven for its 
choicest blessings to rest, in rich profusion, upon 
them ; and though their reward may not be of this 
earth, at the great day, when all shall stand before 
the bar of God, then shall the righteous Judge 
say unto them: "Inasmuch as ye did it unto one 
of the least of these," and " Come, ye blessed of my 
Father." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Mrs. King, the lady at whose house I was now 
staying, was a middle-aged woman, in whose coun- 
tenance a genial, sunny disposition, and an abund- 
ant stock of all the better and nobler feelings of hu- 
man nature, were plainly revealed. Utterly devoid 
of all affectation or absurd display, calm and self- 
possessed, and having an unusual amount of strong, 
practical common sense, she was just the right guar- 
dian for me in my present lonely and bewildered sit- 
uation. For, to tell the truth, the terrible incidents 
of the last few hours had so shattered my nerves 
that, for the time being, I was almost incapable of 
thinking intelligibly upon any subject, or of devising 
anything for the future. 

As soon as her brother had taken his departure, 
she led me into a room adjoining the one in which 
she had received us, and told me that was to be my 
room as long as I chose to occupy it. I looked 
around the room, and everything bore the most am- 
ple testimony to her character, as the neat, orderly, 
and unpretending housekeeper she was. The furni- 
ture was all plain — much of it old-fashioned — but 
everything was scrupulously clean and in the best of 
order. There was a rag-carpet on the floor; in one 
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corner of the room stood a comfortable-looking bed, 
covered with a clean and marvelously-white counter- 
pane; an old-fashioned but neat and comfortable- 
looking sofa occupied one side of the room; there 
were two or three chairs, a small table, and a wash- 
stand; while on another side of the room was a small 
fire-place, in which a bright and cheerful-looking fire 
had already been started by my kind hostess. She 
drew the sofa in front of the fire, brought a pillow, 
and told me to lie down. She then left me, saying 
she would return in a few minutes with something to 
refresh me after my ride. In vain I assured her I 
did not need anything — that I did not wish her to 
take any trouble. She replied that I must take 
something, and went away. 

She was gone but a short time, and came back 
with a tray, upon which was a pot of strong tea, 
cups, sugar and cream, nice white bread and fresh 
butter. These she placed on the table, and laugh- 
ingly told me to eat my supper and go to bed like a 
good child. I thanked her kindly, and replied that 
I had had my supper, but would drink some tea be- 
fore retiring. She then told me to lie and take my 
rest in the morning; that she did not have breakfast 
early, and would rap on the door when it was time 
for me to ggt up ; — then she bid me good night, and 
left the room. 

After she had gone, I drank a cup of tea, undressed 
Carrie and put her to bed, and then sat down before 
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the fire to try to think and devise some plan for the 
future. Oh ! how dark and dismal my lot; both pres- 
ent and future, seemed, as I sat there and mused 
upon it during the still hours of that night. Here I 
was, an entire stranger; eight dollars, which I had^ 
in my purse, constituted my entire fortune ; I had 
myself and Carrie to care for, and I could think of 
nothing at which I could make a comfortable support, 
and raise and educate her as I wished to. It was 
true, I was under no legal obligation to provide for 
her : she was no relation to me ; but I loved her as 
if she were my own ; she did not know but that I 
was her mother; and the thought of casting her 
upon the cold charities of the world was not to be 
endured for a moment. But what could I do ? 

Once the Tempter whispered me to apply to Mason 
for her support. Notwithstanding his resolute de- 
nial, I felt confident she was his child ; and surely it 
would be but justice that he should be charged with 
the burden of her maintenance rather than myself. 
But the suggestion was no sooner made than it was 
rejected. No ; I had deliberately fled from him, and 
had taken measures to conceal my whereabouts; 
and not for worlds would I now let him know where I 
was, because this would defeat the very object of my 
concealment from him. But why not send Carrie 
back to him ? Because I could not make up my 
mind to part with her in my desolation. She was 
the only living being around. whom the tendrils of 
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my affection could entwine themselves lor support ; 
and were she taken away, then indeed ^^ my bouse 
were left unto me desolate." No ; keep her with me 
I would ; and she should, never know but she whom 
she called ^^ mother " was of her own flesh and blood. 
Yes ; she should stay with me, and my trust in God 
was strong that He would find some way of escape 
from my present embarrassing situation. 

Thus I sat by the fire and mused the remainder of 
that eventful night, and it was not uiitil daylight wj^s 
dawning in the east that the cbilliuess of the atmos* 
phere (my fire had long since burned low in the 
grate, though I noticed it not,) admonished me that 
I should retire to bed to keep myself from suffering. 
I undressed and got into bed beside my little darlings 
and, worn out by feebleness and the exciting events 
of the night, I sunk at last into a sound and refresl^ 
ing slumber. 

When I awoke it was late, for the sun was^ high 
in the heavens, and was brightly shining into my 
room through a slight opening in the curtains. 
Everything around me looked strange, and for a mo- 
ment I could not realize where I was. But soon the 
recollection of the horrid events of the past night 
rushed across my mind, and, with a groan of anguish, 
I sunk back upon my pillow and closed my eyes as 
if to shut out the hated vision. But vain, vain were 
my efforts. The dread past was branded and burnt' 

into my brain in characters of living fire, and there 
17 
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was no escape from the horrid torture of its contem- 
plation, and I again groaned aloud in my agony. 
Poor Carrie was awake and was frightened at the 
violence of my emotion, and, in piteous tones, asked 
me what was the matter. The sound of her gentle, 
bird-like voice recalled me to myself; I turned over 
toward her, and, after caressiug her for a few mo- 
ments, looked at my watch. Judge of my surprise 
to find that it was a few minutes after ten o'clock ! 

I immediately arose and proceeded to dress myself 
and Carrie, when we went into the next room. Mrs. 
King was there alone, engaged in kuitling. She 
looked up, with a pleasant smile, as we came in, and 
said kindly: 

"Good morning. I hope you have rested well." 

" If late hours are any evidence, I certainly have. 
But why did you not call me as you said you would ?" 

"I did tap once on your door about eight o'clock, 
but you seemed to be sleeping so soundly that I 
thought it a pity to disturb you. I knew it was late 
when you went to bed, and thought the rest would 
do you more good than anything else. So I kept your 
breakfast warm, and just left you alone. Will you 
have it now ?" 

"Yes, I thank you. It was, indeed, late when I 
went to bed, for I did not lie down until daylight 
was appearing in the east. But I am sorry to put 
you to so inueb trouble.*' 
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" Say nothing about that. Poor child! Tvhat is my 
trouble compared with yours?" 

" But I brought my trouble upon myself, innocently, 
it is true, and it is not right for me to cause you 
trouble." 

" My Master tells us to bear each other's burdens, 
and, although I fall short of obeying His commands 
at all times, I can not avoid so plain a requirement 
of duty as this." 

This little conversation, during which she had been 
engaged in placing our breakfast on the table, gave 
me a new insight into the character of my kind 
hostess. I now understood the secret of the calm 
contentment which ever rested upon her features, and 
the genial sunshine which ever pervaded her pres- 
ence. She was an humble, consistent follower of 
the meek and lowly Jesus ; and her simple. Christian 
faith imparted to her character a calm and elevated 
refinement which I have never seen excelled. Surely 
there is a crown of glory laid up for her at the right 
hand of her heavenly Master, which Christ, the 
righteous Judge, shall give to her in that day. 

My heart was too full for reply, and, without a 
word, we took our seats at the table, but my emo- 
tions choked me, and I could scarcely eat the food 
she placed before me. But Carrie, poor child, had 
nothing to pre-occupy her mind; she did not realize 
or know the situation in which we were placed, and 
she eat heartily, prattling away meanwhile in all the 
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V 

merry ligbt-teartedness of childhood. How I en- 
vied her freedom from care and sorrow, and ulmosfc 
wished that I, too, were a child again. 

Surely, childhood is the happiest portion of life j 
it can not be otherwise. In infancy we know nothing 
of the deceit and sinfulness of the world; the spirit 
has not been blighted by contact with the rongb 
scenes of adversity, which invariably accompany^ 
more mature years; the world seems but a vast 
storehouse of pleasure, instead of the scene of strife 
and conflict which later experience demonstrates it 
to be ; and life seems one long day of sunshine, in- 
stead of a succession of tempests, which too often 
break and blight the spirit of man as he reels before 
the unequal conflict. It is true that childhood has 
its griefs and its little sorrows, but their memory is 
soon swept away by the torrent of happiness which 
speedily follows, and all is bright again. Happy, 
thrice happy days of childhood! Would that ye 
were mine again. But vain is the wish. Ye are 
gone, neiver to return, and I, a lone wanderer amid 
the children of men, am left to breast the storms of 
maturer life as best I may. God give me his grace 
to sustain me in the dreadful conflict, lest I succumb 
in this unequal strife. 

After breakfast was over I took Carrie on my lap^ 
and talked to her. I felt certain that Mason would 
do all in his power to regain possession of us, and 
proceeded to give be; siuib. iastraction as it seemed 
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to me would prevent her childish prattle from be* 
traying the place of our concealment. I told her she 
must never ask for her papa or her little brothers ; 
that they were all dead and she would never see them 
again^ and that if any one asked her about them she 
must say they were dead. The poor child did not un- 
derstand the import of my language — she knew not 
what I meant when I told her " they were dead " — 
she knew, however, there was something wrong ; and 
my solemn looks, and impressive tone and manner, 
awed her into submission to all my requirements. 
She promised compliance with my wishes, and I 
have every reason to believe she kept her promise, 
notwithstanding her tonder years at the time of 
making it. 

As I had anticipated. Mason made great efforts to 
discover our whereabouts. I had been at Mrs. King's 
but two or three days when there appeared in the 
columns of the ^^ Commercial," and other papers of 
the city, a notice calliug for information of a lady 
and child, — giving a perfect description .of Carrie and 
myself. This was inserted for three or four days in 
succession, when, it having evidently failed to elicit 
any information, it was discontinued, and another, 
offering a " liberal reward " for tidings of the fugi- 
tives, appeared in its place. Mrs. King called my 
attention to this notice, and said, laughingly, that she 
thought she had better answer it and get the '^ lib- 
eral reward." But I felt no uneasiness, notwith- 
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standing Mason's evidently earnest attempts to as- 
certain my whereabouts. We very seldom saw. any 
company, and I had too much confidence in the only 
persons who were in possession of my secret, to have 
any fears of their betraying me. These advertise- 
ments, therefore, gave me no alarm whatever, and I 

remained quiet, fully believing that Mr. would 

let me know when it was safe for me to leave my 
place of concealment. 

And my confidence was not misplaced in the least. 
!l^or some time, advertisements of various kinds con- 
tinued to appear in the journals of the city, all point- 
ing to me, and directed to the object of my discovery, 
but after a time they ceased, and the pursuit ap- 
peared to be abandoned. Doubtless Mason would 
have found me, had I sought a hiding-place in some 
distant part of the country; but the .fact that I 
had taken refuge so close to him — under his very 
nose as it were — seemed never to have occurred to 
him, and his eflforts were all directed too far away. 
A day or two after the advertisements ceased to be 

in the papers, my kind friend, Mr. , sent word to 

me that Mason had gone to New- York with his wife, 
and that all fear of detection was over, for the pres- 
ent at least. Now I felt free again, for though I 

had never had any fears that either Mr. or 

Mrs. King would betray mc, still I thought that I 
was not perfectly safe so long as he continued the 
search for me. I knew that he had money, and I 
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was well aware of the wonderful power of gold in 
stimulating the efforts of detectives. And I had 
every reason to believe that he would spare neither 
time nor money in his efforts to find me. And there 
is ample evidence that he did employ a large number 
of special agents, not only in Cincinnati, but in other 
cities, to discover my hiding-place. 

Now, however, the search was ended, and the 
question arose — What was I to do? It was very 
evident that I could not stay in my present quar- 
ters — something must be done to support myself 
and my child — and what could it be ? I knew some- 
thing about painting in water-colors, and could paint 
on glass, but it would take some time and means 
to get up a class of pupils, and, besides, I had no 
great confidence in my ability to earn a living in this 
way. And, even if successful, how was I to support 
Carrie and myself while I was getting a class and ob- 
taining the practice necessary to enable me to teach 
properly, for I had paid no attention to painting for 
a long time, and was sadly out of practice. I had 
no money, having paid Mrs. King what little I had 
when I came there, and my way seemed beset with 
difficulties on every hand. But something I must do. 

I mentioned my difficulties to Mrs. King, and she 
proposed that I should stay with her, while her brother 
would get me a class, and that, in the meantime, I 
could get material from the city, and attend to my 
practice until I was able to take charge of the class. 
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To this kind proposition, I objected, tbat I had al- 
ready burdened ber brotber and herself sufficiently^^ 
and tbat I was unwilling to tax their kindness any 
further. It was finally settled that I should leave 
Carrie with her while I went to the city and found 
some employment at which I could earn my own 
support while making the necessary preparations to 
take my class. I dreaded parting from my child, 
even for the short time which it was supposed would 
elapse before I could rechiim ber; but there seemed 
no alternative, and I bade her good-bye and went to 
the city. The result of my eflbrts to get employ- 
ment will be found in the next chapter. 



i 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Upon leaving Mrs. King's house I went to the city, 
and at once made my way to the Spencer House, but 
what a disappointment awaited me there. The kind 
friends who had formerly kept the place, and from 
whose countenance I had anticipated so much, were 
no longer there. Mrs. 's health had been get- 
ting deficate for some time, and they had finally 
rented the house and gone on^ a journey for her ben- 
efit, having left the city that very morning. It will 
be borne in mind that nearly a week had elapsed 
since Mr. had sent, me the intelligence of Ma- 
son's departure, and in that time their arrangements 
had been completed, and they had gone away. What 
wasl to do? I was alone in a great city, without 
money, and without a single friend to whom I could 
apply for even the miserable boon of a crust of bread 
and a night's lodging. 

I rested for a short time, and then set out in search 
of something I could do. By dint of persistent in- 
quiry, I at last found a stopping-place, in the family 
of a Mr. Jennings, on Main street. near Seventh. 
They gave me no regular employment, but consented 
that I should remain there, and work for my board, 
until something better should torn up. Poor as this 
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arrangement was, it still furnished me with food and 
shelter until I could do better. For this I was duly- 
thankful, and entered upon my new avocation with 
zest and gratitude, while, in the meantime, I spared 
no pains to find some more lucrative employment. 
But days passed, and no opening presented itself — 
every avenue of honorable support seemed closed to 
me, and despair was fast settling down upon my 
mind. But temporary relief was at hand, and that, 
too, from a quarter of which I had not dreamed. 

One day, as I was returning from market, whither 
I had been for Mrs. Jennings, I met a gentleman 
who was about passing me without notice, but who 
suddenly stopped, and exclaimed: 

"My God! Mrs. Giles, is that you?" 

I recognized him in a moment. He was an old 
neighbor of mine in my happier days, and I returned 
his greeting as warmly as it was given. 

"Where do you live, and where is Giles?" he 
asked, when our first greeting was over. 

I told him where I lived and how I lived; that I 
knew nothing of Giles; and that, if he would call on 
me that evening, I would explain everything to him. 
He promised to do so, and we shook hands and parted, 
he going down the street and I returning to what 
was my home. 

In the evening he came, and I told him all that 
had happened since we had seen each other, and 
with which the reader is already acquainted. He 
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seemed much moved at the story of my misfortunes, 
and, when I told him of my projects for the future, 
and that if I could only get to Captain Lake I was 
sure he would let me have the means to carry my 
plan into execution, he at once offered to loan me the 
money to go to Atlanta. He had left there before 
the war broke out (it was now ended), and he had 
not been back since, and did not kuow whether Cap- 
tain Lake was there or not, but he would let me have 
the money to go and see. I accepted his offer with 
thankfulness, and the next day saw me on my way 
to my once pleasant home. 

But I was doomed to the bitterest disappointment 
I had experienced since discovering the perfidy of 
Mason. I do not refer to the honible devastation 
which had been wrought by the cruel hand of war in 
and around Atlanta; this is matter of history, and I 
was, in some measure, prepared for it — ^but Captain 
Lake was not there, nor were my efforts to obtain 
any intelligence of him successful. It was a long 
time before I could even find any of my former ac- 
quaintances. All had gone, and their places had 
been filled by others, and at the home of my child- 
hood I was in a land of strangers. At length I suc- 
ceeded in finding an old man who had known me in 
better days, and from him I learned that Captain 
Lake was somewhere in the North, but he could not 
tell me where. The Captain bad been so severely 
wounded that his life had been despaired of, and he 
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had been compelled to leave the army; and, at the 
close of the war, finding his property destroyed, in ^ 
great measure, and himself nearly a bankrupt, he had 
made his way north in hopes of repairing his shat- 
tered fortunes to some extent. 

This was all he could tell me ; and sad intelligence 
it w^as to me. What was I to do next ? My hopes 
of getting assistance from that quarter had failed, 
and there I was without any means of supporting 
myself or even pf scarcely paying my way back to 
Cinciutiati, whither I must go. My child was there, 
and I must go to her at all hazards. Besides, in the 
disordered state of things at Atlanta, it w^aa prepos- 
terous for me to think of trying to earn a living there. 

The difficulties which stared me in the face migirt 
well have appalled a stouter heart than mine, but I 
met them bravely, and, thank God! have been to a 
considerable extent able to overcome them. 

Through the kindness and with the aid of the old 
man above mentioned, I succeeded in obtaining from 
a merchant in Atlanta the loan of some money to pay 
my fare back to Cincinnati, where I proposed to start 
anew in my search for fortune. Upon arriving in the 
city, my first duty was to pay a visit to Carrie, and 
the reader may rest assured that Lnever performed a 
duty more willingly in my life. I had not seen her 
for more than a month, and when it is remembered 
that this was the first time I had ever been separated 
fjnom ber>the reader will have no difficulty in believing 
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that it was mOi emotions of no little joy that I clasped 
her to my heart once more. 

I found both her and her kind^ guardian in the best 
of health, and was greeted by both with a kindness 
which told the esteem in which I was held. After 
spending a day there I went back to the city, took 
up my quarters at a boarding-house at No. 208 Fifth 
street, and at once set about refreshing my knowledge 
of painting and seeking for pupils. I also took the 
necessary steps to secure proper rooms in which to 
receive my class, if I should be so fortunate as to get 
one. 

Af y success equaled my most sanguine expectations. 
In about ten days I had a class of some twelve pupils, 
and had so assiduously practiced my art, that I felt 
competent to take charge of them. I had also secured 
very comfortable rooms at No. 115 Elm street, and 
bad decided to keep house there, .thinking it would 
cost me less than to board, while my duties to my 
pupils would leave me plenty of time to do my own 
house-work. 

For a time I got on swimmingly. The interest of 
my pupils in their lessons seemed to increase from 
day to day, and as they progressed under my in- 
structions they took pains to speak of my school to 
their acquaintances-*-others applied for admission to 
my school, and in a short time I had all the scholai*s 
which my rooms would accommodate. I even began 
to think of taking my little girl from Mrs. King, and 
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taking charge of her myself — something I had not 
yet done for the reason that my finances were not in 
such condition as to enable me to pay for her board 
in the city, as it would cost much more than to keep 
her at her present location. 

But I had only lived in my present quarters about 
three weeks — had only got faiiiy started with my 
school when the owner of the house came to me and 
told me he was about selling it, and that I must look 
for rooms elsewhere. Of course there was no help 
for it, and so, dismissing my school for a time, I set 
out on the weary quest of another stopping place. 
My search was long and tedious ; but why inflict the 
annoyances of "house-hunting" upon my readers? 
Sufl5ce it to say that I finally succeeded in getting 
rooms for barely two months — nothing would induce 
the owner to rent them longer — at No. 10 Harrison 
street. And to tell the truth, I did not wish to stay 
there very long, for I had to pay a most exorbitant 
rent, and my finances were not sufficient to stand 
the heavy drain for very long. 

When my time there was up, I again found tem- 
porary quarters in four rooms — I had to take all or 
none — on the third floor of a house on Sixth street. 
But financial considerations induced me to make my 
stay there as brief as possible, and in a short time I re- 
moved from this location to a small cottage at No. 38 
Barr street, where I remained as long as I staid in 
Cincinnati Daring all this time I had had a good 
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class in painting, and my receipts had been consider- 
ably in advance of my expenditures. I was in fact 
doing very well. 

But from some cause which I have never been able 
to explain to my own satisfaction, my business began 
to decline. The pupils who composed my first classes 
had obtained all the knowledge I was capable of im- 
parting to them, and no others appeared to take their 
places. Becoming convinced that my day of useful- 
ness and pecuniary success in Cincinnati was past, I 
made up my mind to sell off my furniture, remove to 
Detroit, and try my luck there; and at once pro- 
ceeded to carry my determination into effect. Accord- 
ingly I converted what few household goods I had 
into money, and with this in my pocket went to Mrs. 
King's to get Carrie, preparatory to my journey to 
the city of Detroit. 

I found Mrs. King almost unwilling to let Carrie 
go away. She had no children of her own, and she 
had become so much attached to "the little darling," 
that she hardly knew how to part with her. She 
conceded my right to take her, but, at the same time, 
made the most liberal offers if I would only consent 
to let her keep my child. She had an abundance of 
property, and if I would only let Carrie stay with her, 
it should be all hers at Mrs. King's death. Perhaps 
it would have been better for Carrie if I had consented 
to let her stay, but she was all I had to love in the 
' wide^ wide world, and I felt that it would be the next 
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thing to taking my life to part with }ier. Accordingly 
I declined her munificent offers, and took Carrie 
away, loaded with presents, and, I am convinced, 
sincerely mourned by her who had so long acted a 
mother's part toward her* Before we left^ she exacted 
from me a promise, that if at any time Carrie became 
a burden to me, and I found it necessary to part with 
her, she should have her. This promise I gave the 
more readily because I felt sure that the condition 
upon which it was based would never arise. And, 
thank God! it never has arisen. I have been steeped 
nlmost to the lips in poverty's depths — I have seen 
the time that I hardly knew where my next meal 
was to come from — I have been driven to pawn my 
wearing apparel, my jewelry, and even (as has been 
seen) the keepsakes of dear and valued friends, in 
order to purchase the means of appeasing my hunger, 
but amid it all, the time has never come when I was 
willing to part with that child. And though she is 
no relation to me, though no ties of consanguinity 
bind us together, though there is no bond between us 
.save that arising from the care I had bestowed upon 
her in the helpless days of infancy, the time will 
never come, so long as I am able to earn the merest 
pittance of food for myself or her, in which I shall be 
willing to have her care and training transferred to 
other hands than my own. I may, of course, consent 
that temporarily she shall be placed, in the care of 
another, as a school-teacher or the like, but further 
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than this I never will while I have life and reason 
left. 

Aly journey to Detroit was attended with no inci- 
dents worthy of notice in these pages. There was 
the usual amount of annoyance and weariness at- 
tending railroad travel, and with which all my read- 
ers are familiar; there was the usual amount of up- 
roar and confusion at the various stations; there was 
the usual annoyance from porters, hackmen, omnibus 
drivers, etc., which is to be met with in all the prin- 
cipal cities of the United States, to the disgrace of 
human nature in general, and of municipal oflScers 
in particular. But we managed to live through it 
all, and, in due time, found ourselves in the city of 
Detroit. 

I had no very well defined plans in coming to thij 
place. So far from designing to pursue the avocation 
which had afforded me such a comfortable subsistence 
in Cincinnati, I had become disgusted with it as a 
means of livelihood, and was firmly resolved to re- 
sort to it only in case all other means failed to pro- 
duce the desired results. I was, therefore, totally at 
sea as to the future, and could do nothing but stop 
at a hotel until something should turn up, or, until I 
could decide upon my future course of action. 

The prospect looked cheerless enough. There I 

was, in the midst of a large city, amid the moving 

myriads of whose population I was not aware that I 

knew a single soul, with but little means in my pos- 
18 
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session, and entirely at a loss which way to turn for 
succor and relief. But my confidence in Providence, 
or my lucky star, was unabated; I felt sure that some 
means of relief would be presented to me; and I re- 1 

tired to my room at the hotel, and slept as soundly 
as though the future had been to me a cheerful day 
of summer sunshine, instead of the dark and gloomy 
cloud which it really was. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

The next morniDg after my arrival in Detroit, I 
took an inventory of my means, witii a view of deter- 
mining upon some mode of support for Carrie and 
myself. Upon one thing I was decided — that I 
would not again resort to teaching if I could find 
anything else to do. Not that teaching was in itself 
so very disagreeable to me — many thiligs are more 
unpleasant; but it was very confining, and the con- 
finement was telling upon my health. Indeed, this 
was one reason why I was so willing to give it up and 
leave Cincinnati. 

I found myself in possession of something over five 
hundred dollars — enough I thought to enable me to 
furnish a house, and open a small boarding-establish- 
ment, at which I was confident I could make my own 
and Carrie's living. The next thing was to secure a 
house, and I at once set out in quest of one, leaving 
Carrie in charge of one of the girls at the hotel. 
My search was long and tiresome, but was at last 
successful. I found a very neat cottage of six 
rooms, which was vacant, and which I secured, pay- 
ing three month's rent in advance, and then at once 
set about furnishing it. My furniture was comforta- 
ble, though plain, but everything was high, and when 
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my house was furnished, and a supply of provisions 
bought, my five hundred dollars had been reduced to 
an alarmingly small amount. Still I had several ap- 
plications for board, and I felt confident of success 
in my, to me, new enterprise. I 

A day or two after opening my house, I met on the^ 
street with one whom I little expected to see there, 
and who, on his part, was equally surprised at the meet- 
ing. It was none other than Captain Lake. He had 
been living in the city for some time, but had no idea 
that I was so near him, though he had made consid- 
erable effort to find me. The last trace he had of me 
he had obtained from Giles ( or Mason ), who had 
been to him in search of me, and had told him all 
the circumstances of our parting, avowing, at the 
same time, his determination to find me and live with 
me again. The captain had been very uneasy about 
this, and was very much relieved when I assured him 
that under no circumstances would I consent to any 
such arrangement — that I was not his wife, and 
nothing should induce me to become his mistress 
again. 

I then inquired about himself and family. His 
family were well, but he was suffering severely from 
a wound he had received while in the army, and 
which, it was thought, would cause his death. I may 
remark here, that this wound did finally end his lifei 
He had lost a great share of his property during the 
war, but had saved enough to afford himself and fam- 
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ily a rather moderate support. And it was from 
him, at this time, that I learned what I have before 
stated : that my brother had fallen duiing the cam- 
paign against Atlanta. Although I had not heard 
anything of him for a long time, I had hoped until 
this moment that he had come out of the terrible 
conflict unharmed ; but this hope was now suddenly 
dashed to earth, and with what terrible force the blow 
fell upon my heat-t can only be imagined by those who, 
like me, have been called to mourn the loss of a dear 
and only brother; but it was vain to mourn. He was 
gone, and I was alone in the wide world. 

Captain Lake told me where they were living, in- 
vited me to come there, and offered me a home in- , 
his family, saying I should want for nothing so long 
as I refused to hold any communication with Giles. 
I thanked him for his kind offer, but told him what 
arrangements I had made for obtaining my support, 
and that I preferred not to be dependent upon any 
one — assured him that I had every prospect of sue- • 
ceeding in my undertaking, and said that in case of 
failure it would be^ time enough to tax his generosity 
for my support. He seemed very much pleased at 
the energy I had displayed, and assured me that if 
at any time I found it necessary to call upon him 
for assistance, it would be most cheerfully rendered. 
He, however, advised n^ to drop the name of 
Giles and take my maiden name, which I told him I 
had already done> and now called myself Mxs. Ham- 
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ilton. He then bid me good evening, and left me, 
saying Ihat Mrs. Lake would come and see me the 
next day, and I must return her visit. 

In accordance with his promise, Mrs Lake came to ^ 
see me on the morrow. She seemed pleased to see me, 
as I certainly was to see her ; but she was, oh ! so 
changed. In the few years since I had seen her she 
seemed to have lived half a lifetime — her once smooth 
and lovely brow was now deformed with incipient 
wrinkles; her blooming complexion had faded; and 
her hair, in various places, was streaked with gray. 
It could not be that age had wrought so much of 
change in her, and I could not avoid the conviction 
that her married life had not been very happy. Nev- 
ertheless, she possessed the same degree of humor 
and gayety as of old — ^it might be subdued a trifle by 
the years which had passed over her head — and we 
passed a very pleasant day together. When she 
went .home, I accompanied her, and spent the night 
•at their house, returning early the next morning; for 
I had advertised in the Free Press for boarders, and 
I anticipated applications for my unoccupied rooms 
during the day. 

And my anticipations were not disappointed. Be- 
fore nightfall my rooms were all engaged, and I had 
been compelled to refuse two or three applicants. 
My success had more than equaled my expectations. 
In less than a week from the time of opening my 
house I had filled it with as agreeable a family of 
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boarders as ever I met in my life. Two of tbem, a 
Mr. and Mrs. Hopkins, were especial favorites of 
mine, particularly the lady. I do not think I ever 
knew a more charming woman than she was, while 
her husband was just my ideal of a gentleman. My 
situation was very pleasant, and,, for a time, things 

" went on to my entire satisfaction. As I have said, I 
called myself Mrs. Hamilton, and I gave my boarders 
to understand that I was a widow, and that Carrie 
was my daughter. I had considerable trouble to 
school her into this little deception ; and my heart 
smote me not a little as I trained her to utter the 
falsehood which was to shield my own reputation 
and hers. She would insist that her father's name 
was Giles, and would persist in asking for him and for 
her little brothers. It was a long time before I could 
educate her to the point at which I felt it safe to 
allow her to talk alone with others; but at length I 
succeeded, and the lie was fastened upon her pure, 
young spirit. Was it a sin to teach her thus to de- 
ceive ? Answer me, ye casuists, who shudder w ith 
horror at the:thought of the least concealment of the 
truth in others, how many of you, under the same 

. circumstances, would have done otherwise than I did ? 
^ But, though everything was going so pleasantly 
Upon the surface, there was one matter which jgave 
me no little secret uneasiness. I dreaded lest Ma- 
son might succeed in the determination he had ex- 
pressed to Captain Lake — might succeed in dis« 
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covering my whereabouts, which, it was very appa- 
rent to me, would be immediately and everlastingly 
fatal to all my prospects of success ; and my anxiety 
was not in the least dissipated when Captain liake 
told me he had reason to suspect that Mason was in 
the city, and was still engaged in the prosecution of 
his search. I did not know what to do. I hardly 
dared to go out for fi^ar of meeting him ; and the 
probable consequences of such a meeting were the 
burden of my dreams by night. One thing which 
caused this secret dread to weigh heavier upon my 
spirits, was the fact that I had but one living friend 
to whom I could have unfolded the tale, and he was 
in* San Francisco, California. Sometimes I thought 
of writing to him about the matter, but I could not 
broach the subject without giving him the whole his- 
tory of my past life, and I dreaded to see it in wri- 
ting; so I kept my burden to myself, and strug- 
gled on. 

But the burden, together with my constant confine- 
ment, was fast wearing me out. I grew pale and 
thin ; I was flushed and feverish at night, and my 
whole system was enervated and unstrung to a most 
alarming degree. At length- 1 yielded fo the solicit- 
ations of my friends, and applied to a physician of 
eminence and standing for relief. He pronounced my 
case consumption, and gravely assured me that there 
was no relief for me ; that I must die ere long, and 
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that all that could be done was to smooth my passage 
to the tomb. 

Although I was satisfied he was ia error as to what 
ailed me, still I thought it quite likely he was right 
about my early decease, and this reflection but in- 
creased my uneasiness ; for, when I was dead, what 
would become of Carrie ? Who would care for the 
bud which was just developing into the perfect flower? 
As this inquiry, in all its dreadful vividness, presented 
itself to my mind, I again thought of writing to my 
friend in California, and asking him to take care of 
my child when I was gone; but how could I tell him 
of her without telling him all my history? And 
again I shrunk from the dreadful exposition. My 
courage was not equal to the task I am now pursu- 
ing. Wronged as I felt I had already been, by fate 
and the world, I had not yet sustained enough of in- 
jury at their hands to rouse me to the pitch of des- 
perate courage which would enable me to lay bare 
for the inspection of mankind, all the miseries and 
Eorrows which had been my lot since my advent 
upon the stage of existence — to relate, as guides and 
warnings to the young, the many and fatal mistakes 
of my career. And, above all, I shrunk from ac- 
quainting him with my condition, feeling assured ( so 
devoid was I of confidence in any of the human 
family ) that if the truth, with which the reader is 
already familiar, were unfolded to him, he would at 

once and forever blot my name from the list of his 
19 
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friends, and he — almost the last tie which bound me 
to the mass of humanity — be lost to me; and from 
this fate I shrunk with the most painful apprehen- 
sion. I am now well assured that in this I judged 
him wrongfully, and that the revelation, so far from 
alienating him from me, would but have bound his 
spirit more closely to mine; but it is the province of 
misery to render us suspicious of all around us; and 
at this time I was intensely miserable. 

And now was about to occur an event which was 
destined to work an entire change in uiy life — an 
event whose consequences were to endure as long as 
my life shall last, and which was destined to sink me 
to still lower depths of misery and wretchedness than 
any I had yet tasted, although, even at that time, it 
seemed to me I had already drained the bitter cup of 
sorrow to its very dregs. 

I was going to market one evening with my basket 
on my arm, and, as I walked along, was musing upon 
the wretchedness w^hich had attended my every step 
in life, and wondering why I had thus been made the 
target at which fate delighted to launch her sharpest 
and bitterest arrows, when, accidentally raising my 
eyes, I beheld a sight which for a moment caused my 
heart to stand still, and almost froze the blood in my 
veins. Crossing the street just in front of me was 
Eugene Giles Mason — he from whose face I hiid been 
so carefully hiding for the last two or three years, 
and than whose pretence I could conceive of nothiog 
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more dreadful. Fortunate it was for me that his eyes 
were bent upon the ground, and that he was looking 
neither to the right nor the left ; had his eyes been 
cast in my direction he could not have failed to see 
and recognize me, and I shudder even to this day 
w^hen I reflect upon what might have been the con- 
sequences of such a discovery. I stood still, hardly 
daring to draw my breath until he had passed out of 
sight, when I turned and fled homeward as rapidly 
as my trembling limbs could carry me. 

Arriving at my own house, I sat down and tried 
to devise a plain to meet the emergency, but for some 
time my mind was incapable of anything like clear 
or connected action. The one great and terrible fact 
that the destroyer of my peace and happiness was in 
the city, doubtless in search of me, loomed up before 
my mental vision in fearful proportions, and for a 
time obscured everything else. It is true, I had 
heard of him from time to time, still engaged in the 
prosecution of his search for me ; but I had escaped 
so long, that I had come to regard his discovery of me 
as of so little probability as to give me little or no 
uneasiness. But he was here in the city — I had 
seen him with my own eyes — and now the chase 
seemed so near up as to fill me with the most feaiful 
apprehensions, and to deprive me for a time of all 
power of rational reflection. 

At length, however, the fever of excitement having 
passed away, I set myself to calmly consider what 
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was best for me to do. One thing was eyident — ^I 
could not remain where I was, nor did I deem it safe 
even to stay in the city where he was stopping. Of 
course, he had photographs of me, and, by the aid of 
these and the assistance of the police, he would 
doubtless soon be able to find me, no matter how 
much care I might use in concealing the place of my 
abode, or how obscure the station I might assume. I 
at once, therefore, determined to sell out what prop- 
erty I had, in the most secret manner possible, no 
matter at what sacrifice, and leave Detroit But 
whither should I go ? This was a question of no 
little di£Bculty with me; but, after debating it some 
time in my own mind, I decided upon Chicago, be- 
lieving that he would be less likely to seek me in 
that direction than in any other. 

It may seem strange that I did not consult Captain 
Lake and his wife before deciding a matter of so 
much importance as an entire change in my mode of 
life, as well as location ; but I must confess that my 
hasty and capricious temper, which has been the 
bane of my life, had put it out of my power to do so. 
I will explain. The reader is familiar with the means 
by which Captain Lake had succeeded in possessing . 
himself of the property which should have been of 
right mine. One day when his wife was visiting me, 
smarting under a sense of my wrongs, I had unjustly 
and ungratefully (for had she not nursed me back to 
life from the very door of death's gloomy pavilion ?) 
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accused her of being a party to her husband's wrong — 
an accusation which she resented with proper spirit; 
and the result had been an entire cessation of inter- 
course between us. Oh ! how often and bitterly have 
I repented my injustice and ingratitude; but what 
availed my repentance ? I never saw her again — 
she died when I was far away, without my ears being 
gladdened by the sound of her whispered pardon; 
and yet I know that her pure spirit has long since 
forgiven the great wrong I then heaped upon her. 

No sooner had I determined upon my course of 
action, than I hastened to carry it into effect. I sold 
out my furniture, gave up the lease of my house, 
found a good place for Carrie (for I did not wish to 
take her with me until I became settlied), wrote a 
note to Captain Lake, telling him my reasons for 
leaving, but not where I had gone; and, with the 
little means realized from the sacrifice of my property, 
set out to commence life anew in the Garden City of 
the great West, without a single plan of my future 
course of earning a livelihood. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

In due time I arrived at Chicago, and stopped at 
the Massasoit House, at the corner of Dearborn and 
Randolph streets, where, however, I remained but 
one night. My means were by far too limited to 
allow me to remain there, or anywhere else, in idle- 
ness, and my first care was to find some cheap but 
respectable boarding-house, conveniently located for 
carrying on the occupation I had determined to adopt, 
for a time at least — that of a plain seamstress. 

I succeeded in finding a very comfortable room, 

and reasonably good fare, at the house of a Mr. , 

near the corner of Lake and Halstead streets, for 
which I paid, in advance, the sum of seven dollars 
per week. In view of the feet that I had less than 
three hundred dollars in my possession, a part of 
which it was absolutely necessary for me to lay out 
in clothing, the price seemed to me very high ; but, 
nevertheless, it was the best I could do, and I com- 
forted myself with the reflection that I could earn at 
least this amount each week with my needle. Poor 
fool that I was. I did not then know that sewing- 
women do not live by their work — ^that they sew and 
starve^ while wealthy manufacturers reap the reward 
of their toil. Nor did I know that, before I could 
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get any work, the most fearful inroads would be 
made upon the little pittance I had brought from 
Detroit 

As soon as I had secured my room and adjusted 
my furniture (and scanty enough it was, let me assure 
you,) to my satisfaclion, I set out in search of em- 
ployment, for I realized the fact that I could not 
live in idleness and pay seven dollars a week for my 
board. And, even if I had been able, I could never 
have ventured to sit down without employment of 
some sort to divert my mind from the contemplation 
of the gloomy past, and the fearful apprehension of 
the future. The dread of discovery by Mason had 
received a new impetus from the momentary view I 
had had of him in the streets of Detroit, and this 
fear, together with the contemplation of the past, 
w^ould have driven me wild had I remained idle. 
So, with as stout and brave a heart as I could con- 
jure up, but feeling, nevertheless, a little like ^^a cat 
in a strange garret," I went forth. And the history 
of my adventures in search of the employment I 
sought — the rebuffs and refusals with which I met 
on every hand — the covert sneers and almost open 
insults with which my applications were frequently 
answered — the heart-sickness with which, as refusal 
after refusal were meted out to me, I pursued my 
self-imposed task-— all these, if written out in full, 
would make' a volume much larger than the one, dear 
reader, now before you. But my heart would fail 
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me were I to undertake to write them out, and yours 
would weary in reading (hem, and forhoth our sakes 
I forbear* A few instances must suffice to illustrate 
the treatment I encountered. 

One of the first places at which I called was a 
large retail clothing-store, but a short distance from 
my boarding place. I omit the name and location 
of the house, for the reason that I have not enough 
good will toward them to care about advertising for 
them free of charge. . 

As I entered the door, a spruce, dapper-looking 
little clerk came forward, bowing and scraping; but 
when he came near enough to see, from my dress, 
that I was not one of the ton^ but simply a working 
girl, his excessive politeness vanished in a moment, 
his back stiffened, and his manners became almost 
freezing in their cold formality. 

"Good morning, ma'am; anything wanting?" 

"Yes, sir," said I, a little haughtily, for I felt 
somewhat piqued at his manner; "is the proprie- 
tor in ?" 

"I don't know whether he is or not. Did you 
want anything in particular?" said my dapper friend. 

"Yes, sir; I wish to see him." 

"Jem," calling out to a boy who was lounging in 
the back part of the store, " won't you see if Mr. 
is in? Here's a person wants to see him." 

"Jem" departed on hie errand, while the gentle- 
manly (?) clerk stood watching me as though he 
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suspected 1 intended to steal something. After a 
time he came leisurely forward, and, in a drawling 
tone, informed me that Mr. would see me. Fol- 
lowing him into the counting-room, I found myself 
in the presence of a fat, pompous old gentleman, of 
about fifty years of age, somewhat bald-headed, and 
wearing enormous gold spectacles. 

"Good morning, madam," said he, very pomp- 
ously ; " did you wish to see me ?'' 

" Yes, sir. I am in search of employment. Have 
you any plain sewing that you wish done ?" 

" Well, yes," he replied slowly, scannUg me closely 
through his spectacles; "we have a good deal of 
sewing to do ; have you ever sewed much ?" 

" Considerably," I replied. 

" Of course, you have references ; let me look at 
them." 

This was a poser, I had, as the reader is aware, 
but just arrived in Chicago, and knew not a single 
soul there, and where was I to look for references ? 
For a short time I stood silent and undecided what 
to say or do. At last I managed to falter out that I 
had but just come to Chicago, was a stranger, etc., 
but was suddenly interrupted by my pompous friend, 
with — 

" Well, madam, if you can not give us good refer- 
ences, we can not give you work. We never employ 
any whom we do not know without the best of refer- 
ences. ^ Jem,' " calling the boy who had conducted 
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me thither, "show this lady to the door," and, waving 
his hand with a lordly air, he dismissed me without 
further ceremony. 

This was the result of my first effort, and it was 
far from reassuring to the shrinking spirit wilh which 
I had set out. For a time my heart was full, and I 
was almost tempted to return to my lodgings and 
mak^e no further attempts that day at obtaining em- 
ployment. But, remembering that my financial status 
would admit of no sickly sentimentality, or shrinking, 
because of a single rebuflf, I once more set out. After 
visiting several places without meeting with any 
success, I at last found myself face to face with a 
little bullet-headed, hard-featured wretch, who, when 
I made my errand known, replied briskly: 

" Oh ! yes. We have lots of work to do. What 
do you prefer, pants or plain shirts?" 

"What prices do you pay for each?" 

" One shilling and sixpence for pants, such as we 
would want you to make, and two shillings for shirts. 
How many will you have ?" 

" What prices did you say, sir ?" said I chokingly, 
for the idea of trying to earn seven dollars at such 
rates as these filled me with dismay. 

" Eighteen pence for pants and two shillings for 
shirts." 

"But how do you expect me to make a living at 
those prices ?" 
. "That is not our look-out, madam," he replied, 
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heartlessly; "those are our prices, and if you do not 
^vish to work for them you can go elsewhere. We 
can get plenty of hands to sew for that. What say 
you? Time is precious," said he, pulling out and 
glancing nt a large and showy-looking gold w^atch, 
filched, no doubt, from the toil of sewing girls to 
whom he paid the magnificent prices he had just 
offered me. 

"Say!" I replied indignantly, "I say that I will 
sooner starve without work than starve at such prices 
as you offer." 

"Just as you please, ma'am; it is none of our 
business, you know," replied he coolly, and I went 
out from his presence, feeling that the only difference 
between him and the Southern slave-driver was, that 
this man, born and reared in the North, was much 
the worse of the two. They both believed that capi- 
tal should own labor, but while the Southerner would 
make slaves of his inferiors, and would furnish them 
enough to eat and wear, such as it was, this North- 
erner would subject to the most galling bondage his 
kinsmen and equals, and would deny them the mis- 
erable pittance sufficient to keep them from starvation 
and nakedness. 

But why weary my readers with detailed accounts 
of my efforts to procure employment, at prices which 
would enable me to keep the gaunt wolf of starvation 
from my door; the wearisome search, day after day, 
uotil my heart was almost ready to sink with the 
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^'eiglit of despair; the cold, heartless, sneering re- 
buffs and repulses which every-where met me, until it 
seemed to me that my brain must go wild, and I sink 
into the abyss of shame and degradation which I saw 
around me on every hand, engulphing thousands of 
those whose lots were cast in the same mold with 
mine ? Suffice it to say that I still struggled on, 
vainly hoping against hope, working at such employ- 
ment as 1 could get, even at starvation prices, until 
at last my strength foiled in the unequal strife, and 
I was prostrated upon a bed of sickness, from which, 
but for the sake of my helpless Carrie, I should have 
prayed that I might never rise. 

How I lived through that long night of sickness, 
among strangers, and with no loving friend near me 
to bathe my fevered brow or cool my parched lips, or 
even to administer the remedies which the physician 
prescribed for me from time to time, I hardly know. 
It is true, my landlady was kind to me, and gave me 
all the attention which her own household and other 
duties w^ould permit; but she had her own family and 
T)oarders to care for, and she could spare but little of 
her time for me. A long time I lingered at death's 
door, but at last my constitution triumphed, and I 
began slowly to mend, and at length was able to rise 
and walk about my room. I even tried to do some 
work, but when I b?nt my eyes upon my sewing, my 
brain whirled and I almost fainted from sheer weak- 
ness, and when my physician called to pay mo his 
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customary visit, he found me with a very considerable 
increase of fever. 

lie at once forbade, most peremptorily, any further 
attempts at work, and, instead, ordered me to take 
exercise in walking, extending, however, my prom- 
enades no further than I could do without incur- 
ring too much fatigue. At first my strolls were very 
short — not more than half a block — but my strength 
gradually increased under this treatment, and in a 
short time I was able to walk half an hour without 
any great weaiiness. Oh ! how I longed to get strong 
and able to renew my struggle with the world. And, 
indeed, stern necessity demanded it; for during my 
long illness my little treasury had entirely dwindled 
away, and I had even been compelled to part with 
some portions of my scanty wardrobe to supply the 
necessities occasioned by sickness. My board, too, 
was considerably in arrears, and though my landlady 
was very kind, and never alluded to the matter, this 
gave me no little uneasiness, and doubtless contrib- 
uted materially to retard my restoration to strength. 
But relief was at hand, and that, too, from a source 
of which I did not dream. 

One day as I was taking my accustomed walk, I 
turned a corner and found myself face to face with 
my step-father, Captain Charles Lake. I was so 
filled with hysterical joy at seeing him that, for the 
moment, I was incapable of speech or action. Nor 
was his surprise at the meeting less than my own, 
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although less visible effect was produced upon him. 
Comiug close up to me he extended his hand, and 
said: 

^' Annie, my child, is this indeed you?" 

"Yes," I replied, bursting into tears of joy; for I 
saw at once exemption from the miseries which had 
so sorely weighed me down ; " I am, indeed, your 
wretched, unhappy daughter." 

"Where are yo.u living?" ho continued kindly. 
" You look as though you have been sick." 

"Indeed I have. I have been sick both in body 
and mind. But come home with me and I will tell 
you all that has happened since I left Detroit." 

Drawing my arm within his own, the captain ac- 
companied me home, where I acquainted him with 
all that had transpired, and with which the reader is 
already familiar. lie seemed much .moved at the 
recital of my sufferings, and at its close, said : 

"Poor child! you have had a hard time, but it is 
now all past. You must go home with me, and 
Mary shall nurse you back to health and happiness 
again. I shall be ready to leave the city to-morrow, 
and in the mean time you must get ready to go 
with me." 

But at this, the recollection of the injustice I had 
done her flashed across my mind and suffused my 
face with a crimson glow, and I at once replied that 
I could not think of going there. 

"Why not?" he asked, in some astonishment 
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And then I told bim I had done Mary a great 
wrong, and that in no event could I go there to be 
a dependent upon-her bounty. In vain he urged me 
to go, or at least to reveal to him fully the reasons 
which so powerfully deterred me. I was well aware 
that I had done her a gross injustice, and no amount 
of persuasion could ever have induced me to open 
to him the subject of that injustice. When he found 
that I was not to be shaken, he said: 

"Well, I will not insist further. You will at least 
allow me to make provision to avoid in the future 
such suffering as you have been subject to since 
coming here." 

To this I consented, of course ; and, seating him- 
self at the table, he drew up an agreement binding 
himself to pay me seventy-five dollars per month, 
and a letter of credit authorizing me to draw upon 
his bankeft at Detroit for the same, which he deliv- 
ered to me, then called my landlady and discharged 
my indebtedness to her in full, after which he bid 
me an affectionate farewell, and I never saw bim 
more. He, like the rest of my friends, has passed 
away, but the memory of this deed of kindness will 
never be effaced from my recollection. It has almost 
entirely obliterated from my mind the memory of the 
great wrong which he undeniably did to me in my 
childhood, and I fully forgive him all. 

When my step-father had gone, I sat down and 
began to consider what was best for me to do. I did 
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not intend to leave Chicago, for I must live some 
where, and I was just as eflfectually concealed from 
the pursuit of Mason there as aaywhere, and that 
concealment was now the prime consideration. I 
finally decided to try keeping house, believing that it 
would be less expensive than boarding, and that I 
w^ould feel much more independent than I now did. 

Accordingly, I set out in search of rooms to rent, 
but for some time I was as unsuccessful as in pur- 
suit of employment. But, after some days spent in 
search, I was fortunate enough to find some rooms to 
let on the second floor of a house at No. 51 West 
Lake street. There were four rooms^ — more than I 
wanted, and the rent consequently higher than I 
wished to pay; but this was the only opportunity 
presented, and I decided to take them, thinking per- 
haps I could rent one or two of them, or, failing in 
that, could take one or two boarders, and so reduce 
my expenses within something like reasonable limits. 
I drew my first draft on Detroit, paid my rent for a 
month in advance, and on the eighteenth day of No- 
vember, 1865, took possession of my rooms, and ad- 
vertised for boarders. 

I had become acquainted with a young lady by the 

name of Rosa ^ a seamstress, and a very lively, 

intelligent girl, of good principles, and a very agree- 
able companion. As soon as she knew I was taking 
boarders, she came to apply for a place with me, and 
was my first boarder. Two young gentlemen, who 
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were employed in a store immediately below us, ap- 
plied, and were received as day-boarders; others also 
made application, and in a short time I had all the 
boarders that my rooms would enable me to accom- 
modate, and for a time I got along very well indeed. 

True, I had to work hard, but my rest at night 
was sweet. I was making a living almost without 
reference to the generous provision made for me by 
my step-father. I was eating the bread of honest 
independence, and a feeling of calm contentment, to 
which my troubled spirit had long been a sti;^uger, 
took possession of my breast. Once more, Hope, the 
flatterer, whispered in my ear that my troubles were 
over, and that henceforth the bark of my destiny 
was to sail amid calm and peaceful waters into the 
haven of eternal rest. 

But the present peace was destined to be epheme- 
ral and fleeting as the baseless fabric of a vision. 
It was but the lull which precedes the more violent 
breaking out of the tempest. My life had hitherto 
been one of almost uninterrupted sorrow, and though 
all the future now appeared to me in roseate colors of 
glowing hope, causes were at work and events were 
hastening on which, after a brief season of happiness, 
were destined to plunge me, if possible, still deeper 
beneath the waves of sorrow and wretchedness. 

Yes, reader, the hand of affliction has been heavily 

laid upon me. I have seen loved ones stricken down 

around me until I now stand, as it were, a blighted, 

20 
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barren tree in the desert, with no one upon the face 
of Ibe earth whom I can cMfrtendy or upon whom 
I have any claims, save such as pertain to our com- 
mon humanity alilce. But though my walk through 
life is ever lonely and unblessed with cheering words 
or loving smiles, still I have drawn lessons of resig- 
nation from my trials, and am now able to say in the 
fullness of my heart, *'Thy will, not mine be done," 
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CHAPTER XV. 

• 

One evening, a few moments before tea-time, there 
was a rap at the door of my "boarding-house." I 
was my own footman, cook, waiter and chamber- 
maid, and went at once to answer the summons. At 
the door I found a gentleman of respectable appear- 
ance, who politely raised his hat and asked: 

"Is Mrs. Hamilton in?" ' 

" That is my name, sir," I replied, for it will be 
borne in mind that I had assumed this name after 
my separation from Mason ; " will you walk in ?" 

"Thank you," said he, "my name is Nelles — Frank 
C. Nelles. I have seen your advertisement in the 
Tribune (referring to my advertisement for boarders, 
which was still standing), and have called to ascer- 
tain if you can take me." 

" I regret to say, Mr. Nelles," I answered, "that it is 
out of my power at present to accommodate any more 
boarders. My room here is limited, and I have all 
that I can get along with." 

"I am sorry," said he, with a look of disappointment, 
"but as there is no help for it I will not detain you 
any longer," and again courteously lifting his hat, he 
bowed and went away. 

Such incidents were by no means uncommon, and 
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I thought no more of it until about a week after, wh«.^ 
Mr. Nelles again presented himself. This time h*^ 
came after tea was over, .and when I invited him into 
the sitting-room he accepted the invitation without 
hesitation. Miss Rosa and another lady boarder 
and two young gentlemen were present, to all of 
whom he was properly presented, and then, as he 
seemed in no hurry about leaving, the innocent merri- 
ment in which we had been indulging before his 
arrival, and which had been temporarily checked by 
his entrance, was resumed. He entered with spirit 
and evident zest into all our amusements, and as he 
had evidently been somewhat accustomed to society,, 
and possessed a good degree of refinement, wit and 
intelligence, he was regarded as quite an addition to 
the little party. 

Thus the hours flew by unheeded, until the clock 
struck eleven, when we rose to separate. Mr. Nelles 
again alluded to the subject of board, and again 
evinced considerable disappointment when informed 
that it was still out of my power to accommodate him. 
I, however, invited him to call again — an invitation 
which was thankfully accepted by him. 

This was the commencement of our acquaintance, 
and from this time he was a frequent visitor at my 
house and was always gladly welcomed. I made 
inquiries about him and learned that he bore a good 
character and was considered very respectable in the 
community where he lived ; that he occupied a re- 
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sponsible position in the employ of the street railroad 
company, and stood high in the confidence and esti- 
mation of his employers. This evidence was certainly 
satisfactory in the highest degree, and he was soon 
established on the footing of a warm and valued 
friend of the several inmates of the house. For some 
time his visits, though frequent, were general, and 
excited no remark— that is, no one in the house 
seemed to be the special object of his visits, or to 
receive more attention from him than another, nor 
did he ever seem to seek the society of one more than 
another. 

But in a few weeks this was all changed. It became 
apparent to me, whether it was to the other inmates of 
the house or not, that it was my society which at- 
tracted him so frequently to the house, and most inter- 
ested him while there. How this became apparent to 
me I can not tell — it is quite beyond my power to ex- 
plain the nature or character of the magnetism by which 
the existence of love is communicated to its object 
long before any revelation is made in words ; it is 
only certain that for some time before Frank Nelles 
said a word to me which could be construed into 
anything like the utterance of affection, I knew that 
he loved me, and that sooner or later that love would 
find expression. 

Need I say that the realization of this truth was 
far from unpleasant to me ? For, from the time of 
my first acquaintance with him, his kind and genial 
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disposition, his apparently steady character and cor- 
rect habits, and his practical good sense, had excited 
an unusual degree of interest in him, and had gone 
far toward awakening in my breast feelings which I 
had supposed would never exist there again, and al- 
ready he was regarded with more of favor than I 
usually extended to my friends. I can not say 
whether, at this time, I really loved him or not, but 
I certainly thought very kindly of him, and had al- 
ready ventured to ivhisper to my most secret soul 
that perchance we might some day be more to each 
other than we then were. 

I was, therefore, veiy little surprised when seizing 
a favorable opportunity he asked me to become his 
wife, and yet my answer was not ready. The period 
of our acquaintance had been so brief, and my recol- 
lection of the misery resulting from the too hasty ac- 
ceptance of one such proposition, was so vivid that I 
hesitated some time before venturing to intrust my hap- 
piness to his keeping. I therefore, for a time, remained 
silent, while I strove, as well as my natural confusion 
would permit, to analyze my feelings toward him, and 
determine whether I really loved him enough to take 
his name and share his fortunes for all time to come. 
For, in my opinion, no relation which can exist be- 
tween man and woman is scarcely more deplorable, 
or productive of more real, unmitigated misery than 
marriage unsanctioned by true and abiding love. I 
have no patience with what may be termed marriages 
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of convenience, contracted on the part of the man 
^because he wants a handsome wife to set off and 
adorn his elegant establishment; and, on the part of 
the woman, because she wants a fine carriage, dia- 
monds and pin-money, and where both barter their 
most priceless treasures for the same consideration — 
pride — without a single feeling or sentiment in unison 
between them. In the eye of human law, which 
treats marriage merely as a civil contract, such mar- 
riages are, of course, as valid and binding as any 
other; but in the e)'e of that higher and divine law 
by which we must all sooner or later be judged, I 
believe they are neither more nor less than sinful 
and soul-killing in the highest degree. True, the 
divine Law-giver has ordained matrimony, but he 
never intended that it should exist without the ac- 
companiment of pure and truthful love. And when 
I witness such a marriage, and hear the world say, 
"what a splendid match she has made," I always 
think that the more proper and truthful congratu- 
lation would be: "For what a magnificent price she 
has sold her all of true womanhood." But, to return 
to my lover and myself 

From w4iat has already been said, the reader will 
not be surprised at being told, that when Nelles at 
last pressed me for a decided answer to his proposal, 
I placed my hand within his and promised that with 
the help of my Maker I would be to him a true and 
&ithful ¥^if6; and thus our trptb was plighted. 
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I pass in silence over the brief period which inter- 
vened before our marriage. It contained no incident^ 
worthy of note or interesting to the reader. SuflSce 
it to say that I broke up my establishment and dis- 
posed of all my property, and that in three or four 
weeks from the time of our engagement, we had 
ratified at the altar the vows which we on that even- 
ing plighted to each other, and were in the enjoy- 
ment of all the happiness which usually falls to the 
lot of mortals in this transitory world. 

But brief and transitory indeed w^as to be our bliss. 
Scarcely was the honeymoon passed until the cup 
of joy which I had scarcely begun to taste was 
dashed to the earth in countless fragments, while in 
its stead the very gall of bitterness was presented to 
my parched lips. 

I need not recount the particulars of my sudden 
fall from the pinnacle of happiness upon which I 
stood, into the abyss of misery which awaited me, — 
they would be uninteresting and unprofitable to the 
reader, while to me their recital would open afresh 
the wounds which time has in some degree closed. 
It is suflficient to say that fortune was not yet weary 
of persecuting me, and that a few short months from 
my marriage found me a penniless widow in the heart 
of the great city, with scarcely any apparent avenue 
of escape from the hotrors of starvation, which with 
fearful distinctness stared me in the face. 

I have said that my heart has since learned the 
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all-important lesson of resignation to the will of my 
divine Master, but then I knew it not, and instead 
of " Thy will be done," the burden of the cry which 
then went up from my overcharged heart was, *^My 
God! hast Thou forsaken me, or why am I thus 
tempted and tried ?" I shudder now when I think 
of the want of submission which then filled my soul, 
and of the terrible consequences which came near 
resulting from the bitterly rebellious spirit which per- 
vaded my bosom. Be not startled, dear reader, nor 
think I was actuated by any of the sickly, morbid 
sentimentality which, a few years ago, daily filled the 
Parisian Morgue with victims, when, after calmly 
considering of my situation, I resolved upon suicide 
as a means of escape from the evils which had beset 
me throughout the wlwle of my life. On every side 
my way seemed hedged about with sharpest thorns, 
which, at every step, lacerated my tender flesh, and 
amid which I strove in vain to find an opening. 
Stay where I was I could not, and yet I dared not go 
forward. And when the tempter whispered, " There 
is that vial of laudaaum-in the cupboard; it will af- 
ford speedy, sure and painless relief from the evils 
and miseries you are now enduring," I hailed with 
joy the impious suggestion. 

There is a certain class of philosophers who main- 
tain that the life of a human being belongs to him- 
self, and that whenever, from any cause, it becomes 

9 burden to hm, he is fully justified-^nay^ that it ia 
21 
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a praiseworthy act, and commendable in the sight 
of God and man — in ending it by his own hands. I 
thank Heaven that I am not, and never have been, a 
subscriber to any such doctrine. Life is the immediate 
gift of God to man, bestowed upon us for wise and be- 
neficent purposes, and not to be ended until the same 
will which bestowed the gift sees proper to recall it ; 
and we have no more right to endeavor to thwart His 
will in this particular than in any other. It was 
just as apparent to my mind then as it is now, that I 
was committing a most heinous sin in thus conspiring 
against my own life ; but yet the misery I endured 
was such as to render me willing to take any conse- 
quences which might follow this last desperate effort 
to end it, and I went about my preparations for sui- 
cide as coolly and deliberately as I ever did anything 
in my life. 

I first sat down and penned a letter, addressed to 
my landlady, in which I recounted so much of the 
events of my past life as was necessary to enable 
her and others to understand to some extent the mo- 
tives by which I was actuated; spoke of the insup- 
portable burden which my life had become, and 
begged her and the world to judge as leniently of my 
conduct as possible. 

This letter I sealed and directed ; placed it where 
it would most likely be found by whoever should 
first enter the room ; then I took the vial of lauda- 
num in my hand and raified it to my lips* Then the 
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thought of the awful responsibility I wag assuming 
in thus entering unbidden into the immediate pres- 
ence of my Maker, caused me to hesitate, and for a 
moment my heart failed me, but it was only for a 
moment. Gathering new courage I raised the vial 
once more to my mouth and drank off its contents, 
then calmly extended myself upon my couch, and 
waited for the poison to accomplish its destined work. 
But the end was not yet. 

It was about eight o'clock in the evening when I 
took the poison. There was an over-dose of it, and 
it was not until I had been very sick, and had thrown 
up a portion, that it seemed likely to produce the 
effect I desired. Oh! the horror of that painful 
sickness, when I thus lay face to face with death, 
earnestly and eagerly desiring to be folded in his cold 
embrace, and yet fearing that he would turn from me, 
no one can ever know. Not for a single moment 
did I repent the course I had taken, and my only 
anxiety was lest not enough of the deadly drug 
would be retained in my system to accomplish the 
object for which it had been taken. But at last my 
sickness . partially ceased; I felt a delicious languor 
stealing over my body and pervading every fiber of 
my frame, and sank into dreamless unconsciousness. 

The last thing I remember, before the sleep which 
I hoped was my last on this earth, was the clock in 
the spire of a neighboring church striking the hour 
of ten. At that time I was alone ; the voice of all 
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nature was hushed around me, and the world, with 
all its sorrows, its cares and griefs, as well as its joys 
and brightness, was fast fading from my vision. 

But He whose will I was thus madly endeavoring 
to disobey, mercifully devised means to prevent my 
consummation of the great sin I was attempting. 
Some hours later (about three o'clock in the morning, 
as I have since learned,) I awoke to consciousness. 
Bending over me was a face which I at once recog- 
nized as that of Iny landlady, while by my bedside 
sat two men whom I remembered as well-known and 
prominent physicians of the city, and through whose 
instrumentality my restoration had been effected, and 
my scheme, for the present, defeated. 

With the first flash of consciousness came the full 
recollection of what I had done, and I had' then no 
thanks for the kindness which had prompted them to 
save my miserable life, but wished they had allowed 
me to die. Indeed, my first exclamation on being 
restored to consciousness was : 

*' Why have you been so cruel to me ? Why did 
you not leave me to die in peace, instead of bringing 
me back to life and misery again ?" 

" Because, my dear young lady," said one of the 
physicians, gravely and kindly bending over me, ^^no 
one has a right under any circumstances to throw 
away their life in this manner. When it is His will 
He will recall the gift, and until then we should 
each and all bravely bear the burden, however 
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heavy it may be, which He has seen fit to impose 
upon us.'^ 

I made no reply, but I was not satisfied, and in- 
wardly vowed to renew the attempt at another time 
under more favorable circumstances. Sin^e then, 
dear reader, I have learned the value of life, as well 
as the lesson of patient. Christian resignation, and I 
thank God that He, in His mercy, interposed that 
night to save the life which was then deemed so 
worthless. And under Him, most heartily do I thank 
the kind lady and doctors by whose exertions my 
mad attempt upon my own life was defeated. 

A few words^will explain the circumstances of my 
being saved. It seems that shortly after ten o'clock 
my landlady, in retiring to her own room, passed my 
door. Seeing the light shining through the keyhole, 
and supposing I had not yet retired, she stopped to 
speak to me. Rapping at the door, and receiving no 
response, she concluded that I had fallen asleep, un- 
intentionally leaving my light burning. She accord- 
ingly entered the room (I had neglected to fasten 
the door), and my letter attracting her attention, told 
the whole story. The result is before the reader. 

As soon as I was restored to consciousness, one 
of the physicians left. The other remained until 
some time after daylight, administering to me such 
remedies as my situation demanded — when, having 
seen that my condition was no longer dangerous, he, 
too, took his leave, promising to come back again 
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during the day. This promise he kept, and came 
back again during the afternoon. He found me much 
better, but still very weak and sick from the eflFects 
of the terrible dose I had taken, and from this time 
my improvement was constant and rapid until I was 
entirely recovered. 

I pass in silence over the kindly nursing, gentle 
care, and watchful attention of my noble-hearted 
landlady during this illness, simply because it is be- 
yond my power to do her justice. No words of mine 
are sufficient to portray the deep, fervent gratitude 
which wells up from my heart whenever memory re- 
curs to this darkest period of my life. . At a time when 
I was alone, helpless, friendless; when there seemed 
very little prospect of my ever being able to affi)rd 
her any compensation, pecuniary or otherwise, she 
supplied all my wants, nursed and petted me by day, 
and watched with me by night, with a generous, un- 
selfish and unwearied care, which could not have 
been excelled had I been her own daughter, instead 
of a* mere homeless, penniless, friendless stranger. 
And when I was at last sufficiently recovered to at- 
tempt to do something for myself, she it was who 
furnished me the means to go to my new field of 
labor. Thank Heaven! I have been able to fully 
discharge the pecuniary obligations under which she 
placed me. But those other higher, deeper, and 
more lasting obligations have never been, and never 
can be, discharged until she shall, at the last day, 
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receive her reward from the hands of the Omnis- 
cient 

When toy health was fully restored I went to an 
employment-agency in search of some situation which 
would enable me at least to earn my daily food, and 
succeeded in getting one. I was to do general house- 
work for a family residing in Niles, Michigan, and 
was to start that very afternoon for my destination, 
there to enter upon a, to me, hitherto untried sphere 
of duty. I had done housework for myself, but never 
as the servant of another since arriving at the age 
of maturity, and in my inmost soul I shrank from 
the attempt, but it was all that then offered itself, 
and something I must do. I was to receive the mag- 
nificent stipend of one dollar and fifty cents per 
week, all in addition to my board. 

When I returned and informed my kind-hearted 
landlady of the arrangement, she vehemently pro- 
tested against my doing anything of the kind. 

'' You shall not work for any such price," she said; 
" and besides you aire not strong enough to take any 
such position." 

" But what can I do, Mrs. • ?" I asked. I 

can not live without work, and this is all that pre- 
sents itself Besides, I have no doubt I shall get on 
famously — perhaps accumulate a small fortune," said 
I, with a weak attempt at gayety sadly at variance 
with my real feelings. 

'' Yes indeed ! a ^ small ' fortune I think it will be 
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at that price," said the kind lady, indignantly, " and 
you shall not go." 

*' Permit me to ask again, my kind friend,". said I, 
touched at the interest she manifested in me, *'what 
else there is for me to do ?" 

"You shall stay here until something better than 
this turns up," replied she. 

"No," said I, tears filling my eyes as I spoke, for 
such kindness moved me deeply ; " I have taxed your 
generosity too much already. I must be independ- 
ent, — so urge me no more. I will go to Niles, for 
the present, and will in the mean time look out for 
something better." 

Still she urged me until she became convinced that 
it was useless, and then, coming close up to me, she 
said : 

"Well, Annie, if you will go, you must; but" — 
she hesitated, and seemed at a loss for words — "par- 
don me — I do not wish to wound your feelings — but 
how are you to get there ? " 

This was a question which had given me no little 
concern, and as it had not yet been solved to my own 
satisfaction, I frankly told her so. 

"Well," said she, "Fcan fix that. I will let you 

have the money — as a loan, of course," she hastened 

T to add, seeing I hesitated about accepting her offer. 

This relieved my scruples somewhat, and, with a 
choking voice, I replied: 

" I accept your offer, Mrs. ^ and may God, at 
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the last day, deal kindly with you as you have with 



me/' 



"There, say no more about that," said the kind 
lady, a suspicious-looking moisture gathering in her 
eyes ; " I am only happy to be able to serve you." 

And, producing her purse, she counted out fifteen 
dollars, which she insisted upon my taking. I 
thought ten would be amply sufficient, but she would 
hear of no refusal, saying, with an attempt at rail- 
lery, that she wanted to be rid of so unreasonable a 
creature, and she was not going to have the scheme 
fail for want of sufficient funds to carry it out. 

When it was time for me to start, she went with 
me to the cars, found me a seat, kissed me afifection- 
ately, and, charging me to come to her if anything 
went wrong, or if I found myself in trouble, she bade 
me a warm adieu, and left me to return to her home. 
How delightfully does her treatment of me contrast 
with that of some others from whom I have had a right 
to expect more than from her. Her heart is now cold 
in death, but so long as she lived I had one faithful 
friend upon whom I could rely in any emergency, 
and her kindness is one of the few bright spots on 
which memory loves to dwell in my contemplation of 
the past. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

As THE train slowly moved out from the depot into 
the darkness of the night (for it was nearly 8 o'clock, 
of a dreary, stormy night, on which I left Chicago), 
I felt that I was really alone and desolate in the wide 
world; and my heart sunk within me as I thought of 
my prospects for the future. I was going to a place 
of which I knew nothing, and where there was not a 
single soul whom I knew, to enter upon the duties of 
a life of which I had had no experience, and my purse 
contained just fifteen dollars — all my fortune — ^and 
even a part of that I must pay for my ride to my 
destination. And then, what if my experiment at 
Niles should prove a failure — what would become of 
me in that event ? Heaven only knew. 

These thoughts occupied my mind during the en- 
tire of my ride from Chicago to Niles, and most ef- 
fectually prevented me from sleeping any of the time ; 
and when we reached my stopping-place, I knew not 
what to do or where to go. I had never stopped 
there before, did not know a single soul in the place, 
and had no idea where my employer lived or where 
to make inquiries for him. I inquired of several per- 
sons, and was finally directed to an aristocratic-look- 
ing (for that place) mansion, where I found what was 
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expected to be my future home, and first met with the 
woman whom, for the first time since my childhood, I 
was to call mistress. That first interview satisfied 
me that my stay at her house would be short. There 
was an air of haughty disdain about her, a sort of 
reckless contempt for the feelings of others, which, 
though regarded by some of the shoddy aristocracy 
of the present day as evidence of good breeding, is, 
in my judgment, the very reverse, and stamps its 
possessor as at once devoid of all the finer feelings 
which mark the true gentleman or lady. 

What, though the necessities of society demand 
tha:t there should be gradations and distinct classifi- 
cations among its members ; what, though some are 
born to wealth and fortune and others to poverty and 
toil : is that any reason why the first is any better, 
or has any finer feelings than the last ? If one is 
born to an heritage of poverty, and compelled to 
labor from day to day in order to obtain the bread 
which sustains their existence, and another is born 
to wealth, and thus enabled to employ the paid labor 
of the less fortunate class : does that, by any means, 
demonstrate that the latter class is possessed of aU 
the finer feelings and sensibilities of our common 
humanity; or does it give them a right to trample 
upon and disregard all the feelings of their less for- 
tunate employes ? Or, suppose one to be bofti to 
wealth and station, and by some reverse of fortune, 
be swept from their high estate, to mingle in the 
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walks of poverty and want ; and, suppose another 
born in the circle of indigence, and, by some stroke of 
fortune, be suddenly placed in the possession of the 
most boundless wealth: can any advocate of the 
privilege of aristocracy teil me by what sort of al- 
chemy the first is at once debased into an animal, 
destitute of all feeling and sensibility, while the last 
is at once invested with all those delicate nerves 
which, in the opinion of some, make up the delicate 

lady of fashion? No, indeed. Well has the poet 
said — 

" Honor and fame from no condition rise; 
Act well your part — ^there all the honor lied." 

Before I had been with my new mistress two days 
I had made up my mind to leave her, and resort to 
some other means of earning my livelihood. The 
haughtiness and contempt for the feelings of her em- 
ploy6s, which I had marked during our first inter- 
view, were displayed in the most offensive manner 
upon every possible occasion, and soon rendered my 
position there not only unpleasant, but unendurable. 
I accordingly left there, and, having determined to 
try some other mode of earning a livelihood, left 
Niles for Detroit. 

Arrived there, I rented a small house, already fur- 
nished, took two or three boarders, and also took 
some washing to do. Getting to Detroit had con- 
sumed my fifteen dollars, and I hardly knew what I 
should do to get along until my boarders began to 
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pay up, ^hich, of course, I did not expect tbem to 
do until the end of the week at any rate. My wash- 
ing, however, brought me a little money, and I man- 
aged to get along, though compelled to go in debt at 
my grocer's and my butcher's. I lived as economically 
as possible, and tried to cheat myself into the belief 
that all was going on well, but when I had collected 
my weekly board-bills, and settled with my grocer 
and butcher, and found that I had not a cent of 
money remaining, I began to comprehend the fact 
that I would never accumulate a fortune in this way. 

Still I struggled on, and tried to make a comfort- 
able living, but the work was too hard for me, and I 
soon found that something else must be done. I 
could either have managed my boarding-house or 
done what washing was on hand, but both together 
I could not do, and neither one alone would support 
me. I have already informed the reader. that Cap- 
tain Lake was dead; his wife had returned to her 
family in the South, and there was no one to whom 
I could apply for advice or assistance; but o;ie thing 
was manifest — it was imp'ossible for me to stay there 
and live in this way. Accordingly I gave up my 
house, and, going to an employment-office, applied 
for a situation. They sent me to the bouse of a Mr. 
Cones, an Express- agent, and a most thorough and 
perfect gentleman. 

Upon arriving at his house, I found the family to 
consist only of himself, his wife and her sister, and his 
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father-in-law, one of the kindest and most agreeable 
old gentlemen I ever knew. They were all very- 
kind to me, but this good old man was more than 
kind — he could not have treated me more affection- 
ately had I been his daughter. I hired to them to 
do general house-work, at two dollars per week, and 
for a tim« everything passed off in the most pleasant 
and agreeable manner. The work was not beyond 
my strength, and the family could not have treated 
me better than they did. How vividly and pleasantly 
did their conduct toward me contrast with that of my 
aristocratic mistress in Niles. 

But, although my lot was outwardly as happy as 
could have been expected under the circumstances, 
inwardly my mind was weighed down by a load of 
sorrow almost too heavy to be borne. Nor is it strange 
that such should have been the case; for what 
was there in my past life to excite any but the most 
sorrowful feelings ? My life had been one constant 
scene of clouds and darkness, with only here and 
there a ray of sunshine, which served but to make 
darkness, both preceding and following it, more 
dense, impenetrable and frightful. And in my pres- 
ent employment I had abundance of time and oppor- 
tunity to think of these things. As I daily witnessed 
the happiness of the family around me, and com- 
pared it with my own wretched lot, it made my own 
fortune appear so dark by the contrast, that it well- 
nigh made me murmur against the justice of God 
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who had meted out such diflferent fortunes to tis. Do 
not think I envied them their happiness. I did not, 
nor would I have detracted one single atom from 
their felicity to have purchased for myself a lifetime 
of unalloyed happiness — but I could not help making 
the contrast between their lot and mine. 

Constant brooding over these things was not with- 
out its sad eflfects, not only upon my mind, but also 
upon my physical health. I became first moody and 
morose, and then, finally, really ill, and unable to 
perform my daily tasks. 

I was compelled to abstain altogether from work, 
and took to my bed, from which it was thought, for 
some days, I would never rise. 

My illness being as much the effect of mental as 
of bodily anguish, naturally assumed that malignant 
and dangerous type known as brain-fever, and for 
more than two weeks I lay in raving, delirious un- 
consciousness. It was a mercy to me that God, in 
His providence, caused this fearful period of my life 
to be shrouded in the gloom of insensibility, because 
I was thereby spared much physical suffering ; but 
to the friends who so kindly and unintermittingly 
watched over me, it was a terrible infliction, because 
their labors were thereby materially increased. And 
just here is the most fitting place to express to Mrs. 
Cones and her sister — my kind nurses — the deep, 
fervent, and never-dying gratitude of my heart, for 
the unwearied and untiring patience with which they 
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devoted their time and attention to me. Had I been 
their o\¥n sister, instead of a mere servant in the 
family, they could not have done more for me than 
they did. Surely the world is not all bad so long as 
it contains living examples of such unselfish devotion 
to the good of others as these two noble women are. 
And if there be a future scene of rewards and pun- 
ishments, of which I entertain no shadow of doubt, 
this kindness of theirs to a homeless, friendless wan- 
derer, will one day meet its appropriate reward. 

When the fever had somewhat abated, and con- 
soiousness had been restored, Mrs. Cones came to me 
one day, and seating herself at my bedside, said : 

" Annie, you have been very sick and have raved 
a great deal about your past life ; and if you will 
confide fully in me I may be able to help you. Now, 
Annie, tell me who and what Eugene Giles and 
Frank Nelles are." 

I hesitated for a moment ; but her tone and man- 
ner of friendly interest, and the unvarying kindness 
she had manifested toward me ever since I had been 
a member of her family, encouraged me to confide in 
her, and I at once poured out my whole heart to her, 
telling her briefly the whole gloomy history of my 
past life. As I proceeded, tears of generous, wo- 
manly sympathy welled up from her full heart, and 
gathering me to her bosom, she said, in tremulous 
tones: 
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"My poor child! how you have suffered. Why 
did you not tell me of this before ? *' 

" Because I was ashamed to reveal the story of 
my troubles. I preferred to suffer them in silence 
rather than inflict so uninteresting and unlovely a 
tale upon any one else." 

"In this you were wrong,'' she said, feelingly. 
"But we will nurse you well again, and then see 
what we can do to better your situation. And now 
go to sleep." 

This manifestation of feeling and interest did more 
to hasten my convalescense than any medical skill 
could have done. ^ 

Gradually I recovered — little by little health and 

strength came back to my wasted and enfeebled 

frame, until at last I was able to leave my bed, then 

my room, and, finally, the house. As soon as my 

health was sufficiently restored to enable mc to go 

about, I began making arrangements to leave my 

kind friends; for I felt that more active life was what 

I needed — something in w^hich there would be less 

of monotony, and in which the excitement of change 

would prevent my mind from brooding so constantly 

over the dark past. It was this which had caused 

my sickness, and I feared to encounter the same 

dread monster again. They urged me to remain 

with them; but, when I gave them my reasons for 

going, they acquiesced in their justice and propriety, 

and ceased to offer any further opposition. They 
22 
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asked me what I intended to do; but this was some- 
thing I had not decided upon. Mr. Cones then 
suggested that I should engage in canvassing for 
some publishing-house — in short, should become a 
" Book Agent." I did not like this much at first, 
fearing I should fail; but, at any rate, it would pos- 
sess the merit of constant change — would keep my 
thoughts employed — and I.finally decided to adopt it. 

This matter settled, the next question was, where 
and from what house I would endeavor to obtain em- 
ployment. After debating £he pros and cons of vari- 
ous places for some time, I at last made up my mind 
that I would return to Chicago and seek employ- 
ment there. The reader may think strange that I 
decided to go to a place where I had endured so much 
of sorrow, and, indeed, I can hardly account for it 
myself, unless it might be upon the principle of seek- 
ing for anything upon the spot where you lost it. I 
had lost some store of happiness as well as some 
little property in Chicago, and it may be that some 
undefined hope of recovering it led me back there. 

I may, howevei*, remark in passing, that had I 
foreseen that my going to Chicago in search of em- 
ployment would finally have resulted in locating my 
residence in the State which I am now proud to call 
my home, I am by no. means certain I should have 
gone there. At this time I had a most violent, 
though groundless, prejudice against the State of my 
adoption — a prejudice which has long since given 
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M-ay before the clear light of justice and truth. I 
have long since learned to say with just pride, that 
I am an Indianian, and many a strong tie now binds 
me there. 

Some of my warmest friends are inhabitants of 
the noble State of Indiana; and, in all parts of the 
State I have met with a kindliness of feeling, and a 
genuine heart-welcome, which convinces me that the 
Hoosiers are as generous in sentiment aB their sol- 
diers, in. the late civil war, proved themselves to be 
brave and fearless in battle. But to return to my 
story. 

As my funds had long since been exhausted, I had 
but one way of raising the means necessary to pros- 
ecute my plans, and that was by selling some of my 
clothing. Mr. Cones oflfered to loan me the money; 
but his kindness had already been severely taxed, 
and I was unwilling to test it any further — preferring 
to be independent, if it was in my power. I ac- 
cordingly went out and sold my wedding-dress and 
some other clothing, from which I realized a very 
handsome sum of money, and started for Chicago to 
make arrangements for engaging in my new field of 
labor, or, failing in that, to try to find some other ac- 
tive employment w-hich would serve to divert my mind 
from the contemplation of my past sorrows. For I 
felt that unless I had some active employment — 
something in which the scene would be constantly 
changing and shifting — the time was not far distant 
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when, instead of laboring for my own support, I 
should be knocking for admission at the doors of 
some insane asylum — driven to insanity by the fear- 
ful burden of sorrow which had been heaped upon me 
by my past life. 

Oh ! it is dreadful thus to ponder upon any subject 
until every minute phase is, as it were, burned into 
our very brain, and still, however you may strive to 
flee from it, have it ever returning and thrusting itself 
upon you, to the exclusion of everything else, while 
in the distance, but steadily and constantly following 
in its wake, you behold the grim specter of insanity 
glowering and mocking at you as his victim — a claim 
which yon feel yourself powerless to resist, but 
which, nevertheless, fills your soul with horror unut- 
terable. May my readers never endure, as I have, 
this horrid contemplation. 

My journey to Chicago was attended with no in- 
cidents worthy of note. There was the usual hurry, 
and noise, and bustle, and confusion of a crowded 
railway train, but it was welcome, for it helped to 
occupy my mind and kept me from shrinking from 
the task I was about undertaking, and relative to 
which I must confess I entertained some slight mis- 
givings. It was so different in its nature from any- 
thing I had ever done, that I could not but entertain 
some apprehensions of failure. And if I should fail J 
what then? Why then, the grave, that sure but 
dread refuge from which we all, under almost all 
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circumstances, shrink back with a kind of loathing, 
shuddering horror, was all there was left for me. 

But as we neared the city my feelings underwent 
an entire metamorphosis, and for a time I dreaded to 
enter its precincts. Nor is it strange that such 
should have been the case, for that place was more 
intimately connected with both the lights and shadows 
of my past life than almost any other. There I had 
seen some of the darkest as well as some of the 
happiest hours of my existence, and why should I 
not shrink from venturing there again. But amid 
these thoughts the train stopped, and entering a hack 
I drove to the Rock Island House. 

At the hotel I got hold of the Chicago Tribune, and 
turning at once to the column of "Wants," found 
the following notice : 

Wanted, Agents, both ladies and gentlemen, to 
canvass for "Tried and True, or Love and Loyalty," 
a new book destined to have an immense sale. Apply 
to W. J. Holland, 38 Lombard Block, Chicago. 

The name of the work struck me favorably, and I 
decided to apply at once for a situation. But it was 
too late to do anything that evening, and besides, 
my health being still feeble, I was too much wearied 
by my journey to think of starting out at once with- 
out any rest. I therefore retired to my room, re- 
solving to call at the place indicated early the next 
morning. 

The next morning at ten o'clock found me at No. 
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38 Lombard Block. The gentleman in attendance 
W'BS very kind and pleasant, and, in answer to my 
inquiries, told me the work was just out; that he wast 
the general agent for Illinois, and he thought an 
active, energetic agent could do w^ell with the w^ork. 
He gave me the terms upon which the work would 
be furnished to agents, and the price at which they 
would be allowed to sell it. I was at that time very 
green in relation to such matters, and thought the 
margin allowed was enormous, and that a fortune 
w^ould in a short time crown my efforts. Though I 
have since learned by experience that the colors in 
which the business was then presented to my view 
were more roseate than the facts warranted, still I 
take occasion to say that the energetic, active book- 
agent, who pursues the business with tact and judg- 
ment, need never fear such a thing as failure. If 
properly doing their duty, they are certain of fair re- 
turns, in a pecuniary point of view, while the avoca- 
tion presents the ever-recurring' charm of novelty and 
change, and affords facilities for the study of human 
nature almost unequaled by any other pursuit. But 
to return-to my interview with Mr. Holland. 

He asked me where I wished to canvass, and 
suggested Peoria County, Illinois, as a good place ; 
and having no- objections to going there, I finally 
made arrangements with him to canvass exclusively 
that county, if I should decide to canvass for him at 
all. He then told me that my first book would cost 
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two dollars and a half, which must be paid in advance, 
and that circulars, subscription books, and all other 
necessary documents would be fui'nished free of. 
charge. I had not the money to pay him for my 
first book, but was too proud to tell him so, and 
therefore left, promising to call on Monday, and ac- 
quaint him with my determination. 

I at once began to cast about to see where I could 
raise the money necessary to start in business. It 
would cost me between fourteen and fifteen dollars 
to pay my hotel bill, buy my book, pay my fare to 
Peoria, and meet such other expenses as I must 
necessarily incur before I could get to work. What 
could I dispose of to raise it? I had no clothing 
with me that I could spare, and I could think of 
nothing but my canary birds. And yet, how could I 
part with them? They had been my companions 
ever since fate had deprived me of the companion- 
ship of every one dear to me; they were my only 
pets, and seemed almost as dear to me ^as though 
they had been children of my own flesh and blood. 
Then I thought of my watch. Perhaps something 
could be raised on that. I went to a pawnbroker, 
and, showing him my watch, asked him how much 
he would loan me on it. He replied, eight dollars 
was all he could afford. This would not meet my ne- 
cessities, and now, no resource w^as left but to sell my 
birds. 

I took them and went upon Madison street, and 
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was there told by a gentleman that I might leave 
them with him for a time, and let him hear them 
sing, and if they suited him he would buy them. 
They were, I think, the sweetest singers I ever heard 
in my life, and were certainly the most perfect pets 
I ever saw. One of them in particular, would come 
out of the cage and lie in my hand as if dead, while 
I would pretend to cry over and mourn for it. But 
this time it was no pretense with me. As I displayed 
this little trick to the gentleman, I cried in reality as 
though my heart would break at the thought of part- 
ing with them. 

When I came back, after an absence of about an 
hour, I told the gentleman I could not sell my birds, 
but if he would let me have seven dollars (the amount 
he proposed to give for them), I would leave them 
with him, with the understanding that if, at any 
time, I came back and paid him the seven dollars, 
with interest at the rate of twenty-five per cent, he 
should return them to me. To this he assented, and 
I then cried worse than ever. Had they been child- 
ren it would not have been more painful to me to 
have parted with them, but it was finally done, and 
I went back to the hotel, where I took another cry- 
ing spell. The landlady came in and asked me what 
was the matter. I told her I had sold my birds — that 
I was going out canvassing, and, of course, could not 
take them with me, and hence had. sold them. I was 
too proud to tell her that they had been sold to 
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raise the money to start me in business, and hence 
put it upon the ground of my inability to care for 
J them. She replied that I need not have sold them, 
for she would have taken care of them for me, but I 
answered, it was now done and could not be helped. 
[ I was now in possession of fifteen dollars, my sole 
and entire capital, and was about starting out with 
that sum (or rather what would be left of it after 
paying my hotel bill) to seek my fortune. This may 
seem like rather a slender foundation for such a for- 
tune as I hoped to accumulate in time ; but it is one of 
the beauties of our business that it requires little or 
no capital to start in it If, like me, you can raise 
funds enough to buy your book, and an old basket to 
carry it in, and can then pay your fare to the place 
where you are going to work, you are all right. 

I waited until Monday, then went to Mr. Holland 
and paid him for a book, thus concluding the con- 
tract between us, and made my arrangements to pro- 
ceed to my field of labor that very afternoon. Before 
going, however, I must purchase something or other 
in which to carry my book and papers. Time enough 
for that yet, however, and, as my business was. finally 
settled and my mind relieved, I went to call upon an 
old friend for a short time before leaving the city, 
most likely forever. 

This visit was productive of pleasure in more ways 

than one, aside from a little matter- of business, by 

means of- M^hich my outfit was fiifally eompleted. In 
23 
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tip first place, I had a very pleasant visit with the 
lady upon whom I called, told her all about my plans 
a-nd prospects for the future, and received her con- 
gratulations and T^ell-wishes. Then, just as I was 
about leayiug, another old and valued friend came 
in— one who had been a friend to nae in time of 
trouble; — and my story had to be repeated to her, 
much to her astonishment. Mi's. Gregg, the last 
comer, was one of those kind, cleyer bodies, whom 
everybody loves and regards as a sister, and who can 
keep any article, be it clothing or anything ^Ise, for- 
ever and a day after. She had in her hand an old- 
fashioned basket, one, perhaps, that had been used 
to hold the fragments of fish we read of in the fif- 
teenth chapter of Matthew, but which, owing to her 
wonderful tact in the art of preservation, was. still 
sound and in good repair. As I looked at this bas- 
ket, it suddenly occurred to me that this was the 
v^ry; thing to answer my purpose. 

" Mrs. Gregg," said I, abruptly, " what will you 
take, for your basket ?" 

"My basket," said the good aid lady, turning it 
oyer ajjd looking at it on all sicjes; " don't make fun 
of my b?isket. It has bee;> my constant compauion 
for a. great many years." 

"I am not making fun of it, I assure you. lam 
in sober earnest. It j^ just the thing to use itt.my 
can vassiug, and I really wa»t to buy it of you J' 

^* Well, 4ttoi^^ if Vi«a %xe , in ec^ruiest^ I mftjr^ p^r- 
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haps, let you have it. But I supposed you were only 
making fun of it because it was old-fashioned." 

" Indeed, I was not." 

"Well," said the lady, agaia turning the basket 
around, and looking at it on all sides, " you may have 
it for one dollar," 

"I will take it." 

I paid her the dollar, she emptied the basket, and it 
was transferred to my possession, and has been my 
constant companion ever since. I have carried it 
wherever I went, and shall always keep it as a sou- 
venir of one of the best friends I ever had ; and she 
can keep a certain pitcher to remind her of me and 
a certain moving-day. 

I then went to the hotel, paid my bill, went to the 
depot and bought a ticket to Peoria. This left just 
ten cents in my possession, and with this small for- 
tune I took my seat on the cars, and was soon whirl- 
ing out of the city to my new field of labor. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

As THE cars bore me rapidly onward toward the 
place selected in which I was to begin my career as 
a " Book Agent," I had abundant time to review the 
situation and decide upon my course of action when 
I should finally arrive at the field. And the first 
point to determine was, how to get along with my 
ridiculously small fund and pay my way until returns 
from my labors began to come in, which would most 
likely be a week or more. RMher a difficult prob- 
lem, say you, my dear reader? This may be s^ ; and 
yet I found means to solve it to my entire satisfac- 
tion. Upon one thing I was determined — not to be- 
tray the low state of my finances to any one, for 
this could not be otherwise than disastrous to all my 
future plans. Such is the disposition of the world: 
let it be supposed that one has money ; no matter 
whether he possesses honesty, merit, or anything else 
which should commend him to the confidence of the 
public, and every one is ready to stretch forth a 
helping hand; men will go out of their way, get 
down on their knees and crawl in the dirt, for the 
purpose of doing him a favor, whether they expect 
to receive any reward for it or not. But no matter 
what his merits may be, let it be understood (whether 
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correctly or otherwise) that his purse is light, and 
none are ready to assist himj even though by so do- 
ing they were sure to immediately and pecuniarily 
benefit themselves ; no faces are wreathed in smiles 
at his approach ; no hand is stretched forth to relieve 
his most pressing necessities: but he is regarded 
with looks and frowns of ill-concealed contempt and 
aversion, while pockets are sternly buttoned up^ and 
freezing coldness chills his very soul. Yes; if one 
wishes' to cut himself off from allhope of success in 
this world, let him only cause it to be understood 
that he is poor. This I was resolved not to do. No 
one should know that I was without funds, and was 
dependent upon my daily labor for my support. I 
would stop at the best hotel in Peoria, leave my 
baggage (I had sent to Indianapolis and obtained a 
trunk full of ray clothing) in the hands of the land- 
lord as security for my bill, arid go to work with en- 
ergy and vigor, trusting in a kind Providence to 
crown my eflforts with success. And I may add here, 
that the result has more than justified my expecta- 
tions. 

In due time we arrived at Peoria, and then, for the 
first time, my heart failed me in regard to the task 
before me. Entirely without experience in the work 
to which I had addressed myself — alone, in a large 
city, where there was not a single human being whom 
I had seen or of whom I knew anything — no one to 
whom I could apply for advice or assistance in case 
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of emergetfcy— is it strange tliat my beaii sboaM 
be somewbat cast down, und tbat my soul sboald 
sbrink somewhat from tbe contest at band; tbe 
bitter struggle witb poverty and want, in wbicb tbere 
were, at least, as many cbanceis against me as tbere 
were in my favor? Add to tbese reflections tbe con- 
fusion created in my mind by tbe din and bustle ever 
attendant upon tbe arrival of a train: tbe backmen, 
porters, omnibus-drivers, and all of tbat ilk, filling 
tbe air and torturing tbe ear witb cries of all kinds; 
eacb one praising his own line, or bis own bouse, or 
bis own carriage, as superior to any and all others, 
and tbe reader ( who doubtless has experienced, to 
bis or her satisfaction, all tbese annoyances of travel ) 
will not be surprised tbat, for a short time, our new- 
made book-agent stood utterly bewildered, dumb- 
foundered, and at a loss what to do or where to go. 
Notwithstanding the fact tbat I bad so carefully 
kid and so fully digested all my plans of action du- 
ring tbe passage of tbe train from Chicago, I fancy I 
was, for a time, a^ pitiable a spectacle of indecision 
and uncertainty as was ever seen upon this mundane 
sphere. It now aflfords me much amusement to re- 
call tbe incidents of tbat first arrival in Peoria ; but 
then believe me, dear reader, it was no laughing mat- 
ter. I have no doubt the bystanders all thought that 
was the first time I had ever disembarked from a 
railway train ; and, most certainly, my conduct was 
such as not to give the lie to such a supposition. But 
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reKef at last came. As I stood surrounded by a 
crowd of porters, hackmen, aud the like, each one ol 
wlioin was anxious to serve me ( they did not know 
that ten cents was all my fortune), a gentletnan and 
lady, fwhom I had noticed on the train, but tvith 
whom I had had no conve>:sation, approached me, 
aud the gentleman kindly asked me whei*e I wished 
to go. I told him that I was a stranger in the city, 
having never been there before, and that I wanted to 
go to a good hotel. He informed me that he lived 
in the city; that 'himself and wife were going up in 
town, and that if I would accompany them they 
would show me the w^ay to the Peoria House, the best 
hotel in the place. I thanked him heartily for his 
kindness to a perfect stranger, and we at once set 
out, on foot, for our destination. After walking three 
or four blocks, we came in sight of a large brick 
house near the public square. 

" There, Miss," said my guide, pointing to a fine- 
looking building, "is the Peoria House," 

Again I thanked him for his kindness, and, cross- 
ing the street, went up a short flight of steps into 
the house, and passed into the parlor. My heart 
beat violently as I rung the bell. "What if I should 
fail after all," I thought ; " what will become of me ? " 

A boy came in answer to my summons, and stood 
awaiting my order. I told him I wanted a room. 
He retired, and in a short time a gentleman came iu 
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with a key in bis hand, and, bowing politely, inquired 
if I wished a room. 

" If you please, sir." 

" Have you any baggage, madam ? " 

" My trunk is at the depot," I replied, handing 
him my check; " will you send for it ?" 

" Certainly, madam ; will you have it sent to your 
room ? " 

" Yes, sir. Can I have supper ? " 

" Yes, I will show you to your room, and will then 
order supper. What will you have ? " 

" Nothing but a cup of tea. I am not well and can 
eat but a mouthful." 

He led the way up one jQight of stairs into a small 
room above the parlor, placed the light (for it was 
now quite dark ) on a small table in the room, bowed 
again and withdrew. I was alone. Yes; in that 
immense building, filled with guests, in the very 
heart of a populous city, I was alone. There was 
not a soul among all the many thousands almost 
within sound of ray voice upon whom I could call 
for assistance of any kind, for comfort, or even sym- 
pathy. I had fairly launched my frail bark upon 
the tempestuous ocean of life, and was about to un- 
dertake the voyage with no comrade to cheer me, no 
chart or compass to guide my wanderings, and no 
hope, save in the kindness of an overruling Provi- 
dence, and my own courage and energy. Ah ! what 
if they should fail me at some critical moment ? I 
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looked around the room. It was furnished as hotel- 
rooms usually are : a single bed, two chairs, a wash- 
stand and small table, while a hempen carpet covered 
the floor. There was nothing peculiar in the room ; 
but it seemed to me that I could see the word "fail- 
ure " written on every article it contained. Doubt- 
less my nervous excitement tended to give the room 
a more gloomy look than it really possessed, for I 
afterward found it to be one of the most pleasant 
rooms in the house. Such is the influence of the 
mind upon our outward senses. 

At length there was a tap at the door, and the mes- 
senger-boy came in to tell me my tea was ready and 
to show me the way to the dining-room. I went down 
and found they had prepared a very fine lunch for 
me, for it was past the usual supper-hour ; but it was 
impossible for me to eat. Every morsel I tried to 
swallow seemed to choke me, and, after drinking part 
of a cup of tea, I arose from the table and returned 
to my room. I found that the bit of candle with which 
it was supplied had entirely burned out, and my room 
was in total darkness. With some diflSculty I found 
the bell-handle and rang the bell, then waited pa- 
tiently in darkness for the messenger, my heart beat- 
ing so violently that I could hear its pulsations. I 
am not cowardly, but on this evening I was so much 
oppressed with my own feelings, hopes, doubts, and 
fears for the future, that I felt a degree of timidity 
entirely foreign to my nature. I was really and 
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truly, in feeling and character, " a cat in a strange 

garret" 

The boy finally came and brought me a lamp, and, 

as soon as be had gone, I undressed and went to 
bed, but not to sleep. Fears and apprehensions of 
failure still ran riot through my brain, and most ef- 
fectually banished slumber from my eyelids. But as 
I lay and tossed upon my sleepless couch, I Resolved 
anew that no such word as failure should be found in 
my vocabulary; by my energy and industry I would 
deserve success, and if it did not crown my efforts, 
the fault, at least, should not be mine. No, I had 
conquered my fears and my repugnance (so I tried 
to flatter myself) to the avocation I had chosen, and, 
come what would, despite the frowns of fortune^ or 
the cold sneers of the world, I would yet carve my 
own M^ay. Such was my resolve; — whether it has 
been carried out or not, let the sequel show. 

I rose early in the morning, made my toilet, and 
went down to the dining-room. Breakfast was just 
ready ; the long hall was filled with guests and board- 
ers, but, though I scanned each one closely, there 
was not a single face I knew. But my nervousness 
of the night before was all gone, and the fact that 
every one in the room was a stranger to me, did not 
annoy or disconcert me in the least. Nay, it was 
rather a matter of gratification to me that this was 
so than otherwise, for I had not then succeeded in 
ridding myself entirely of the idea, so sedulously in- 
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culcated by sundry newspapers, that there was some- 
thing discreditable about the business I was about 
entering upon, and I rejoiced in the belief that my 
first attempt was to be made entirely among strang- 
ers. I have since learned to believe that the avo- 
cation of a book agent, though perhaps less elevated 
in the judgment of the world than some others, is 
still, if pursued in a proper and becoming manner, 
just as creditable as any other, and certain it is, that 
it is as useful and beneficial to society as many others 
which might be named. It is undeniable that a vast 
deal of useful, interesting and beneficial literature, 
which might otherwise remain for years, or perhaps 
forever, in comparatiye obscurity, is brought promi- 
nently before the public by means of the system of 
canvassing now so much in vogue among publishers 
and wholesale and retail book-houses. And surely, 
no occupation which tends so directly, and so pow- 
erfully to the dissemination of light and knowledge 
among the masses as does book agency, can be called 
useless, degrading, or disreputable. Through the 
efibrts of the book agent, many a family, who other- 
wise would not purchase a book of any kind from 
one year's end to another, is induced to subscribe for 
some work of interest and benefit. A taste for read- 
ing is thereby cultivated, for it is well known ^*the 
appetite grows upon what it feeds upon," other books 
are purchased, periodicals are subscribed for, and in 
time this family, first reached by the judicious and 
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persevering efforts of that much-abused class of in- 
dividuals of whom the writer is proud to be one, is 
elevated from the slough of ignorance in which they 
formerly wallowed, to a position of respectability and 
credit among the intelligent ones of the land. This 
is no picture of the imagination. The writer can 
point to numerous instances in which a taste for 
reading and literature has been first developed 
and called into being by publications of which she 
was the fortunate seller. But, says the querulous, 
objecting fault-finder, the business is not followed for 
the purpose of doing good, but only to put money 
into the purse of the agent. Very well, my cynical 
friend, what avocation do you follow ? Do you pur- 
sue it for the purpose solely of being useful to your 
fellow-men, or is not the hope of gain a slight — 
just a very slight — incentive to your exertions ? 
And yet, you would be hardly willing to admit that 
your chosen pursuit was on that account useless, and 
ought to be frowned out of existence by community, 
or that it was degrading to you. And why judge us 
more harshly than you are willing to be judged ? No, 
all occupations, not in themselves hurtful or immoral, 
are alike honorable and useful, and all are alike pur- 
sued by their respective votaries for the purpose of 
gain. The accumulation of money is the prime ob- 
ject with all, and no one is disgraced by following 
any laudable employment with all the energy God 
hai- given him, simply because that is the object. 
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Human nature is, by the omniscence of the Almighty, 
so constituted that all occupations and all professions 
are necessary to each other ; and it does not become 
the follower of one occupation to sneer at another, 
and to say, "I am more respectable and more useful 
to community than thou art." But let us return 
from this digression. 

My abstinence of the evening before, together 
with my long railroad ride, had given me a keen 
appetite ; we had a good breakfast, and the reader 
may be assured I did ample justice to it. Then, 
armed with the veritable old basket purchased of my 
friend Mrs. Gregg, and containing my subscription 
book, and specimen copy of the book, I sallied forth 
in quest of subscribers. It must be confessed that my 
heart palpitated a trifle quicker than usual, as I ap- 
proached a gentleman and asked him to look at my 
book, and, if it pleased him, to subscribe for it. He 
w^as the proprietor of a large dry goods store, and he 
looked at the book with so much apparent interest 
that I felt very confident my first attempt in the line 
of my new business was about to prove a success. 
But not so. After looking at it for some time, he 
finally handed it back to me, declining to subscribe; 
but his refusal was couched in such kind and gentle- 
manly terms, that, so far from feeling disheartened by 
this first failure, I was rather encouraged than other- 
wise. Had I met with such an unkind and ill-natured 
refusal as I have since frequently done, I ani by no 
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means sure but my book agency would have termin- 
ated then and there, for my spirits were not then 
strong enough to endure a very severe rebuff. 
( But his kindly disposition encouraged me, and I 
turned from that first interview more resolved than 
ever that success should finally crown my efforts. I 
left the old gentleman and went into another store, 
where my utmost efforts to obtain a single subscriber 
were doomed to disappointment. There were several 
clerks there, all of whom looked at the book, but 
none were willing to invest any amount in it. And 
the same result attended my application at several 
stores in the same vicinity ; all declined to subscribe. 
The reasons given for refusal were as various and as 
numerous as the persons to whom application was 
made. One said: "I would take the book, but have 
no place to keep it;" another, "That is not my style 
of reading at all;" another, "I am not able to buy 
it;" while still another, belonging to the class who ' 
believe everybody dishonest, perhaps because they 
judge others by themselves, perhaps from some other 
cause, said: "I never subscribe for anything; if I 
want a book, I go and buy it, but no book-agents for 
me." I have often siiice heard the same reason 
given, and I never heard it without thinking to my- 
self that the utterer would take the last crust of 
bread from a widow and her starving children, pro- 
vided he could do so with safety; that nature de- 
signed him fot a knave and sharper, and that nothing 
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but lack of opportunity, want of ability, or the fear of 
the law, prevented him from becoming one. No man 
ever charged all his fellow-men with- being dishonest 
unless he was conscious of some want of principle 
himself, or unless he was deficient in good sound 
sense^ and thought to acquire a reputation for being 
sharp by suspecting the motives and intentions of 
everybody else. But those who belong to the latter 
class can rest assured that, so far from achieving 
8uch reputation, they are certain to be rated at their 
true value by those who listen to their silly preten- 
sions. 

And thus the time wore away. I visited place 
after place, and tried in vain to awaken sufficient in- 
terest in my book to induce somebody to buy it, until 
the forenoon was nearly spent ; nothing had been 
done, and I was almost disheartened. It seemed al- 
most impossible for me to go back to my hotel with- 
out at least one subscriber, and yet the prospect that 
I would be compelled to do so seemed very bright. 
Coming at length to a flight of stairs running up 
from the street, I mechanically ascended them, 
though, it must be confessed, with but little hope of 
effecting anything. Near the head of the stairs was 
a law-office, occupied by a Mr. King, and I hesitated 
some time whether to venture in there or not, but 
finally decided to try it. Mr. King received me in a 
very gentlemanly manner, listened courteously to my 
request, examined the book, and, better than all, sub- 
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scribed for it Eureka 1 I bad made a beginning at 
last. The ice was broken, and, with renewed confi- 
dence, I went in search of further patronage, for I 
now had a name to which I could refer those whom 
I solicited to subscribe. 

The next room was occupied by a lawyer by the 
name of Brown, As soon as I showed him my book, 
and told him Mr. King had subscribed — "Well," said 
he, in an abrupt, but pleasant sort of way, " if King 
can stand it, I guess I can." And down went his 
name. Just across the hall was a sign informing the 
public that H. M. Harris dispensed law (and, I sup- 
pose, justice,) to those who were in need of his serv- 
ices, and I went in there. Upon making my busi- 
ness known, Mr. Harris at once put his name down. 
I went down that flight of stairs with a much lighter 
heart than wheji I went up. Three subscribers had 
been secured, and they were names which would be 
available to me as references in my future canvassing. 
And in the very next room I found proof of this opin- 
ion. It was a shoe-store, situated at the foot of the 
staircase I had just descended. The gentleman in 
attendance received me very politely, and when my 
book was presented for his inspection, seemed very 
much pleased with it, and in answer to my remark 
that I had just commenced canvassing, and had only 
taken three names, asked to see my list I handed 
it to him. 

" H. M. Harris j good lawyer and good man. W. 
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P.Brown; I know, him: he is a fine fellow. And 
King, too — Madam, you have three of the best 
■ames in Peoria. How much did you say ?" 
" Two dollars and seventy-five cents." 
" I will take one. When will you deliver it ?" 
" I will bring the book in a few days. Good morn- 
ing, sir.'' 

" Good morning, madam. Success to you." 
1 went into the next store ; but there my good 
names availed me nothing. They wanted nothing 
of the kind — would not even look at my book, or 
even hardly let me tell them what it was. It is just 
barely possible, from what I have since learned of 
the politics of that establishment, that the last word 
in the title of the book was offensive to the proprie- 
tor, and hence his very abrupt refusal to look at it. 
This, however, did not occur to me at the time. I 
only thought he was decidedly mean in refusing to 
look at the work at all. I thought, 'even if he did 
not wish to subscribe, he might at least have treated 
me kindly, and refused in a gentlemanly manner. 
But, never mind ; I had already, in the first half day 
of my canvassing, sold four copies; and this was 
anything but discouraging. 

It was now noon, and time for me to return to my 
hotel for dinner. But with how much more elation 
of spirits I entered that hotel than I had quitted it 
in the morning, the reader may well imagine. My 

success in the avocation I had chosen, seemed to me 
24 
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now assured, and the idea bf failure wab now forever 
banished from my cogitations. In proportion as my 
spirits bad been depressed before fairly entering upon 
my >York, they were now elated; and visions of 
wealth and ease arose before me. My mind was just 
as much at fault in one instance as in the other, and 
I had yet much to learn in regard to my new profes- 
sion. I had yet to learn (hat, because one half day's 
labor had been attended with some degree of profit, 
I was not to regard my success as fully assured; but 
that in this, as in all other avocations, constant, en- 
ergetic and judicious perseverance were necessary to 
attain one's object; that reverses of various kinds 
were to be anticipated, and that the book-agent 
who fancied his calling an easy as well as a lucrative 
one, was doomed to the most certain and painful dis- 
appointment. That the business is profitable, if well 
and judiciously pursued, is undoubtedly true; but it 
is equally true, that it is profitable Qnly when it is 
pursued with the most ceaseless and indefatigable 
energy. 

After dinner was over — and, by the way, I ate 
much more heartily than at breakfast, from some cause 
or other — I went up into the parlor. There was a 
large number of ladies in the room, and the idea oc- 
curred to me that it would be a good time to exhibit 
a pleasing, as well as a profitable combination of 
business and pleasure. Accordingly, I went and got 
my book, and asked the ladies to look at it — telling 
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theftn"! had arrived in the city* only the night before; 
had heen out that morning, and had sold four copies, 
that I hoped to sell a large number in that very 
room before going out again. The book seemed to 
please them very well; for five of them put their 
names down at once, and others said they would sub- 
scribe as soon as they could see their husbands. 
While we were still talking about the book, a young 
man came in to call upon a young lady who was in 
the room, and she at once besought him to make her 
a present of the book. Of course he could not very 
well refuse, and down went the name of Miss Kate 
Freeman, the gentleman handing me two dollars and 
seventy-five cents, and telling me to deliver the book 
to her when it came. 

I fancied I had now done a very good day's work, 
and, as I had some letters to write, decided not to 
go out that afternoon at all. I accordingly wrote to 
Mr. Holland to send me twenty copies of the book, 
the price to be collected on delivery by the express 
company, and then set about finding some place 
where my living would be less expensive that at the 
Peoria House. Although my business appeared to 
be prosperous, still two dollars a day was a heavy 
drain on my finances, and one that I was anxious to 
avoid if possible. I found a very pleasant place with 
a most estimable lady, and secured a room at six 
dollars a week, and then went to settle my bill at 
the hotel and move to my new home. At the Pe- 
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oria House my bill was two dollars and a half, and a 
drayman took my trunk to my boarding-house for 
twenty-five cents : so that I arrived there with just 
the same amount of money I had on arriving in the 
city — to wit : ten cents. But I did not feel as much 
disheartened as then ; for I now had on the sub- 
scription-book, which was then a blank, no less than 
ten names, each one of which was worth a dollar to 
me — that being the profit allowed me on each copy 
sold. Even if I did not take another name for a 
week, I w^ould still be able to pay my board and have 
some money left ; and, of course, it was not to be ex- 
pected that I would do nothing in that time. I 
liked the business, and certainly my prospects were 
all that could be desired. 

After a good night's rest in my new place of abode, 
I went to work again with vigor, and worked hard 
all the next day, excepting only the time absolutely 
necessary to go to my meals, and when I came to 
count up the proceeds of the labor of the day, I 
found that my list had been increased by eleven 
names. I now had, in all, twenty-one names, repre- 
senting, as the net proceeds of two day's canvassing, 
no less than twenty-one dollars in my purse. True the 
money was not in my hands yet, but then I felt sure 
of it all. Surely it would not be difficult for me to 
live at that rate. Twenty-one dollars in two days, 
was more than in the wildest dreams of my imagi- 
nation 1 had ever dared to hope. Who would not be 
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a book-agent when such returns as this were re- 
ceived ? But, on the other hand, who would be a 
book-agent when such scenes as are described in my 
opening chapter are presented ? But, in my experi- 
ence, the good has far outweighed the evil since 
adopting my present calling. 

The next day, I canvassed all day, and came home 
at night with eight new names, and one of them, a 
gentleman boarding at the saiue house, had paid me 
in advance for his copy, upon condition that he should 
be allowed to read my copy at once. To this I agreed 
upon the further condition that, inasmuch as I had 
never read the book myself, he should read it aloud 
to me. I would then be much better prepared to ex- 
plain the character of the book, and doubted not the 
eflFect upon my sales would be very considerable. I 
found the book to be very interesting, and well worth 
the price asked for it. 

The next day my eflforts were rewarded with the ad- 
dition of six names to my already very respectable list. 
It is true my sales to-day had not equaled those of 
either of the other days, but still six dollars was no 
mean day's work, and could I only be assured of that 
each day of my labor, it would be very satisfactory. 
At any rate it would aflFord me a very comfortable liv- 
ing, and enable me to "lay up something for a rainy 
day,*' and for old age. And this is all any one ought 
to ask in this world, for it is all that is really worth 
having. 
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In the evening I went to the express oflSce, and 
found that my twenty copies had come, but there 
was no less than thirty-five dollars to be paid on 
them^ and my purse contained, in treasury-note and 
postage currency, the sum of two dollars and eighty- 
five cents, all told. I counted it over and over again 
in the vain hope that more could be made of it, but 
the result was just the same every time — one two- 
dollar bill, one fifty-cent piece, one twenty-five cent 
piece, and one ten-cent piece, all current money of 
the United States, was everything I could find. The 
Agent observed my perplexity and kindly relieved 
me from my difficulty, after asking some qyestions, 
by telling me to take one book and deliver it; then 
with the proceeds of that sale get another, and so on 
until the whole were taken. 

How gladly I accepted his offer! I paid him one 
dollar and three-quarters for one book, then got the 
money for that and had enough to get two more j then 
got three and delivered them, paying in elach time 
what money I received, until the whole twenty were 
delivered, and I had twenty dollars in my purse. 
Twenty dollars did I say? Let me not, forget the 
faithful ten cents which had stood by me so long. I 
had twenty dollars and ten cents, less, of course, the 
amount paid at the hotel, and the amount I paid the 
drayman for moving me to my present very comfort- 
able quarters. 

But why inflict upon my readers the details, of 
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each day's work? Why annoy them with the par- 
ticulars of each refusal I met with, from purse-proud, 
haughty, self-sufficient individuals, who could see 
nothing naeritorious in a woman struggling, against 
adverse fate to eartt an honest livelihood, or in the. 
book which such a woman would sell; why mention 
the cov^rtsuQers, under the cloak of friendly advice, 
with which myjapplications were often met by those 
who claimed to. be gentlemen, but whose gentility 
woul never berie^cognized by the world, but for. this 
claim;;, wby, r^QOuut the particulars, of the kindly 
words and friendly wishes which, with some noble 
natures, even took away the pain of their refusal, and 
which were really strengthening to my soul, — I say, 
why burden the pages of this record with all these ? 
Suffice it to say that when my weekly report for the 
week ending on Saturday was sent to the general 
agent, I was able to report sales of no less than forty 
copies. 

Forty subscribers in one week! Only think of 
that! Foi-ty dollars earned fairly and honestly by 
my own honest toil ! Why, my late husband only 
received fifty-five dollars per month, and we lived 
capitally upon that, and now I could earn nearly that 
amount in a single week. Hurrah for the life of a 
book-agent ! No more hard work for me. No more 
doing kitchen drudgery for imperious and aristocratic 
mistresses, who were not even willing to accord to 
Uieir servants the possession of a soul of their own. 
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No, indeed, I was far above that sort of labor. I 
would soon be rich. I would save all the money I 
earned, and in a short time I would be able not only 
to redeem my watch, but my darling pets, my pre- 
cious canary birds — they, too, were in pawn, and 
must be redeemed. Oh ! yes, I had use for all the 
money I could earn, and it could not come too fast. 
Such, dear reader, were my reflections, caused by 
my first flush of success as a book-agent. How far 
these hopes and these reflections have been realized, 
will appear in the subsequent pages of this book. 



^^^^^^^^^B 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

I CLOSED my last chapter with an account of my 
first week's work as a book-agent^ and certainly the 
results of that week were sufficient to justify the 
most sanguine anticipations lor the future. But, like 
everything else, the business has its ups and downs; 
its dark, as well as its light seasons ; its rainy days, 
as well as its sunshine ; and, haying had a season of 
the latter, I was now about to take my turn at the 
former. 

On Sunday it began to rain, and continued nearly 
the entire day : not a fierce, dashing rain, such as, by 
its very violence, gives the very best possible evi- 
dence of speedy cessation ; but a dull, drizzling rain, 
which, while it is sufficiently violent to keep one 
within doors, not unfrequently lasts a week or more — 
just the kind of rain to dampen one's ardor in any 
enterprise, and most effectually depress the spirits. 
How I hoped it would not rain on Monday! With 
what eager anxiety, as evening approached, did I 
scan the horizon in hopes of detecting some indica 
tions of an abatement of the storm, which, if it con- 
tinued, would be very likely to prevent me from do- 
ing anything the next day. Vain hope. The sun 

went down with his face entirely hidden in clouds j 
25 
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and, as the shades of night rapidly gathered around, 
the storm, instead of giving any indications of abate- 
ment, seemed to thicken and gather additional force, 
and I finally retired to rest with the conviction that 
the next day would be marked " lost " in my cal- 
endar. 

And the morning did not give the lie to my antic- 
ipations of the evening before. It seemed to me, as 
I gazed at the dull, leaden sky, and listened to the 
dreary, monotonous patter of the falling rain, that a 
more gloomy or dismal day had never dawned upon 
my vision, and I knew not what to do. At one time 
I thought that, in spite of the elements and in defi- 
ance of the wrath of the storm-king, I would venture 
out and try to do something. It really seemed to 
me that the state of my finances would not admit of 
my losing the day; that I could not afford to be 
idle, but must go to work, rain or shine, at any or all 
hazards. But, then, no one would buy books on such 
a day as this. My efforts to do anything would be 
unavailing, and would, perhaps, only result in in- 
ducing a fit of sickness, which would not only cause 
me to lose much more time, but would absorb all 
my little accumulation of the last week. 

Accordingly I decided not to go out, but to put in 
that day at least in reading my book, make myself 
acquainted with it, and trust to kind fortune for the 
morrow. But fortune, at least so far as the weather 
was concerned, refused to smile upon me. The next 
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day the storm still continued, and still I staid at 
home. On Wednesday it was the same, and my 
spirits sunk to the lowest possible ebb. 

The next day I resolved to wait no longer, but to 
go to work in spite of the weather, and trust my own 
determined energy to accomplish something. Ac- 
cordingly, I borrowed an umbrella of one of the lady 
boarders, went out and bought one for myself; then, 
with my dress looped up to keep it out of the mud, 
and my faithful old basket on my arm, I set out upon 
my doubtful mission. 

I went to a large building, the second story of 
which was filled with ofl&ces, for I had found that the 
men usually termed " professional," were those who 
most liberally patronized me, and if anything at all 
could be done, it would most certainly be among that 
class. The first place I visited was the ofl&ce of a 
celebrated physician of the city. He was sitting 
with his feet upon a table, his hands clasped behind 
his head, and gazing moodily out of the window. I 
accosted him and explained my business to him. 

" The day is too dull and gloomy to buy or read 
books," said he, without changing his position in the 
least. 

"But, doctor, consider. A gentleman certainly 
ought to be willing to patronize a lady who has the 
hardihood to go out on such a day as this." 

"Well, why don't you get married, and then you 
^ill not have to go out to work on such days as this ? " 
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"Thank you, sir. I am not on the marrying list. 
I do not think I would be any better off married 
than I am unmarried. But will you subscribe for nay 
book ? " 

" Did I not tell you I would not ? " 

"No, sir; you said no such thing. But even if 
you had said it, I am sure you would not allow my 
industry on such a day as this to go unrewarded.". 

"What is your industry to me? Why should I 
care whether you are industrious or not ? " 

" Because it is natural for every industrious man 
to like to see others as much so as himself." 

"But how do you know that I am industrious?" 

" Because no man without the greatest amount of 
industry could attain to the eminence you have in 
your profession. Come, doctor, give me your name." 

" Well, you are certainly persevering, as well as 
industrious, and you deserve to succeed. It shall not 
be my fault if you do not." 

With that he put his name down on my list. The 
little bit of flattery in which I indulged, though very 
barefaced, had evidently found the weak spot in his 
armor, and settled the business for him. I thanked 
him, and went out from his presence smiling to my- 
self at the ease with which I penetrated his reserve. 

My next stopping-place was an insurance office. 
Sundry brass plates and signs gave information that 
the occupant was fully prepared to insure against 
fire, death, sickness, accident, and everything els^, 
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while tke walls were covered with show-cards of 
every description, setting forth the special merits of 
each particular company represented there. At the 
desk sat a gruff, cross-looking old man, and, at the 
first glance, my heart sunk at the prospect of making 
any impression on him. However, I would not go 
away without trying, and so I approached him. 

^ I have called this morning, sir, in hopes to sell 
you a book. It is just published, and is very inter- 
esting. Will you look at it ? " 

^^No; I do n't want to buy any books. Go away. 
Do n't bother me. Do n't you see I am busy ? " 

^' Rut, sir, I think if you would look at this, you 
would subscribe for it." 

"I tell you I don't want it. I never subscribe 
for books>" 

" I have come out this dismal, rainy day, to try 
to earn aA honest living. Please, sir, look at my 
book : I think your daughter would like it." 

** Who told you I had a daughter ? " 

"No one, sir." 

" How did you know it then ? " 

" I only thought so. You look like the kind, in- 
dulgent father of a lovely daughter. Have you a 
daughter, sir ? " 

" Yes ; I have as lovely a daughter as any parent 
need wish. Let me look at your book." 

" Here it is, sir." 

" It is very nicely bound, and appears to be reada- 
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ble. I guess my girl would like it Let me see 
your lisLof names. You have a good many subscri- 
bers, but my daughter's name is not here ; so I will 
put it down, and you can deliver the book here." 

" Thank you, sir." 

" There, you have got me to subscribe after I said 
I would not: now take your traps and be oflF. You 
touched me in the right place when you spoke of my 

girl." 

" Good day, sir." 

And as I went down stairs I almost laughed aloud 
at the result of my little impromptu stratagem for 
circumventing old "Crusty," as I have named him. 
Should he see this book he will recognize the cir- 
cumstance above related, and may feel specially hon- 
ored by the patronymic here given him. But he must 
learn to be more civil to callers, even if they do not 
come to have their lives or property insured, and thus 
put money in his purse. 

I called at several other places that forenoon, but 
with uniform want of success. Not another name 
could I obtain, either by persuasion, entreaty or strat- 
agem. Well, two names in half a day, and such a 
day as this, too, is better than nothing, and I will 
e'en go home to dinner, and hope for better luck next 
time. But in the afternoon the rain was even worse 
than in the morning, and go out I could not, though 
it seemed almost impossible for me to be idle. It 
had taken all I made last week to pay my way thus 
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far and redeem my watch and birds (which I had al- 
ready done), except six dollars and a few cents, i 
could pay my board that week, but where was the 
means to come from to pay the next? Still it would 
not help matters any to fret over it ; and all that 
could be done was to wait, and hope, and pray for 
better weather. 

It was well for me that I made hay while the sun 
shone, for it was utterly out of the question for me 
to do anything more that week. The rain poured 
down so unceasingly that it seemed to me it must 
stop, from sheer exhaustion of the elements long be- 
fore it did. 

Saturday evening finally came, and my weekly re- 
port had to be sent forward to the general agent. 
The weather had not admitted of my doing anything 
more, and I had but the two names to report instead 
of the* forty which had crowned my first week's la- 
bors in this place. The contrast was so great that 1 
was almost tempted not to send any report, but, upon 
reflection, concluded that the matter could be so ex- 
plained as to leave no unpleasant impressions on the 
mind of the general agent. Most certainly the hor- 
rid, rainy weather of the past week was a sufficient 
excuse for the small amount of work done. Accord- 
ingly, I sent off the document with such explanation 
as I could give, and in due time received a letter 
from the general agent to the eflfect that it was satis- 
factory, and wishing me better luck in the future. 
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Sunday was a clear day, and I thought that the 
storm-god had exhausted bis forces, and that I would 
surely go to work on Monday with some prospect of 
success. But when the morning came I found that 
he had only been accumulating fresh strength for the 
next day, for it poured down harder than ever, and 
all hope of doing anything that day was at an end. 
I paid the landlady my board for the week just closed, 
and had but a few cents left in my poclfet; and, un- 
less the weather cleared up soon I should have noth- 
ing when the next installment became due. But, be 
that as it might, it was now very clear that nothing 
could be done that day, and I therefore made no ef- 
fort to go out at all. 

Tuesday came, and it was still no better, and an- 
other day was lost, and I was getting almost discour- 
aged. But I tried to do a little something. I went 
out in the afternoon and went to all the public* offices, 
but all my efforts were in vain. No one would sub- 
scribe ; and, heartsick and weary, I wended my way 
home again in the evening, almost willing to surren- 
der my agency and resort ,to some other means of 
earning a livelihood. Indeed, had I been able at 
that time to think of something else which promised 
sufficient returns to support me, it is very likely I 
should have embraced it; but all around me were 
strangers, and with no one to recommend or aid me, 
nothing could be done aside from the path already 
marked out, and all I could do was to take the bad 
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weather with what patience I could muster ; and, by 
this time, my small stock of that virtue so necessary 
to every book-agent was well nigh exhausted. 

And so the week passed away, in rain and mud 
and idleness. It is true that, on Thursday, with a 
sort of reckless energy, I went out for 'a while, and 
tried to redeem a part of the lost past; but, after 
spending half an hour or more in inducing one man 
to subscribe, I gave up in despair, and went home 
again, fully resolved that even the prospect of star- 
vation should not tempt me to go out again until the 
weather moderated and the storm ceased. 

And thus, finally, Saturday came, and I had but 
one solitary subscriber to report. If I felt ashamed 
and mortified at sending in my report of the week 
before, what must have been my feelings now, that 
this week's sales was but half as large ? But there 
was no help for it. The report must be sent, and 
the apparent failure must be explained as best I was 
able. 

But there was a still more serious consideration 
than the smallness of my report to the general agent. 
My weekly board-bill was due to-day, and where was 
the money to come from to pay it? And not only 
this week, but others would come, and even if my in- 
debtedness on this account were now paid, what pro- 
vision could be made for the fiiture ?. Such horrid 
weather as we had been having for the last two weeks 
would most effectually keep my from earning any 
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money, but it would not prevent my weekly bills from 
becoming due, nor would it keep my landlady from 
demanding payment or sending me adrift, if I failed 
to comply with her very just demands. 

This, dear reader, was the gloomy day referred to 
in my opening chapter. This was the day upop which, 
for the second time, I pawned my watch — not my 
watch, but brother's watch — a precious treasure, and 
which nothing but death, or some unavoidable cir- 
cumstance, shall ever separate from me. I hardly 
knew how to part with it a second time so soon after 
redeeming it; but I could not starve — something 
roust be done to meet the demands of my boarding- 
mistress; and after endeavoring to devise some means 
to extricate myself from the dilemma in which I was 
placed, I was again forced to temporarily part with 
it. But nothing will induce me to part with it per- 
manently so long as life and reason are spared to 
me. 

But just now my situation was gloomy in the ex- 
treme. Six dollars must be paid weekly for my 
board, or I must leave my present place of abode, 
and then what could be done ? I had only made 
one dollar this week, and even that I had not re- 
ceived ; for I could not order a solitary copy of the 
work, and must wait until the weather would enable 
me to resume my labors again. What could I do 
but pawn the watch for means to provide me with 
food and shelter ? 
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I wanted something to do to pass away the time, 
and keep my mind from dwelling upon the hoirors 
of my situation. I felt like a guilty thing after my 
return from the pawn-broker's, and determined to do 
something. I went to my room, in pursuance of the 
resolution mentioned in my first chapter, and wrote 
for some time; but this only increased the gloom 
resting upon my spirits, and I finally threw down the 
pen, and going to my landlady asked for work. Even 
if it paid me nothing, it would at least keep my mind 
employed, and pass away the time. She had a quilt 
on the frames, and told me I might work on that if 
I liked, and she would pay me whatever it was worth. 
Accordingly, I went to work, and worked all the 
evening for her, for the sole purpose of diverting my 

mind. 

« 

The next day was Sunday, and it cleared off once 
more. The clouds dispersed, the sun came out beau- 
tifully, and all nature appeared in gay and smiling 
colors once more. My spirits rose ; for I felt sure 
that on the morrow I would be able to resume my la- 
bors, and regain all and more than I had lost. 

And this time my predictions of fair weather were 
verified. The sun rose clear and beautiful on Mon- 
day morning, and so impatient was I to be at my 
work, that it was with difficulty I waited for my 
breakfast. When that very necessary affair was dis- 
posed of, I at once set out in search of subscribers. 
Heretofore I had paid my respects to stores, offices 
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and the liKe, but to-day my eyes and footsteps were 
turned in another direction, and private residences 
were my objective points. And my efforts were 
crovyned with very fair success, for when I turned 
my footsteps homeward, at nightfall, six names had 
been added to my list. What matter it that I was 
weary and well nigh worn out with my incessant la- 
bors, ox that food had not passed my lips since the 
matin meal — ^I had earned six dollars, enough to pay 
my board for a week, and my heart was light. What 
matter if brother's watch was in pawn for fifteen dol- - 
lars — I had a month in which to redeem it, and that 
day bad brought me nearly half enough for that pur- 
pose, and I was happy. I was in a good humor with 
myself and all the world, and began to think this 
earth was not such a bad place to inhabit, after all, 
and that the people of Peoria were not really the 
outcasts of creation. Nay, I even abated a very con- 
siderable amount of my hostility to the weather-god, 
and felt very much inclined to forgive him for the 
unfavorable character of the last two weeks. In fine, 
I was very much mollified. 

The next day I went to that part of the city called 
"The Bluffs" — I know not why, unless because the 
people there are more inclined to "bluff" a stranger 
than elsewhere — and took, by the most persevering 
efforts, only three names. On my way home, how- 
ever, I succeeded in getting a poor woman, whom I 
had asked for a drink of water, to put her name 
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down, subject, however, to the consent of her hus- 
band. And, I may add, in this connection, that that 
consent was given, and the book taken with a hearty 
good-will, which was far more agreeable than that 
very often displayed by those who were rich in money, 
but poor in spirit, as compared with this loving and 
hard-working couple. 

I had, therefore, obtained four subscribers this day, 
which gave me ground to hope for better success on 
the morrow. Ten subscribers this week thus far. 
Even if unsuccessful, or if the weather should again 
become bad, so as to prevent me from working at all, 
my report of this week would compare favorably 
with those of the last two weeks, and my feith in fu- 
ture success was so strong as to induce me that night 
to write for twenty copies more. 

My faith in the future was not disappointed by the 
result, for on the next day no less than eleven names 
were added to my list of subscribers. This was some- 
thiDg like old times, and made me feel quite rich 
once more. I even began to consider in what bank 
it was best for me to deposit my earnings, so as 
to be sure that they would be safe, and I very se- 
riously contemplated going to my old friend " Crus- 
ty," and asking his advice upon this important sub- 
ject, or at least getting him to insure my fortune 
against loss by thieves, burglars, fire or flood, but 
finally concluded to wait until I had paid my debts, 
or at least received my money for the books I had 
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sold to those eleven persons. The next day I only- 
got one subscriber; but never mind — that was one 
dollar, and I would not starve if I only made that 
,« amount each day. 

To illustrate the fact that book-agents have all 
kinds of customers to deal with — a fact that has al- 
ready to some extent appeared in these pages — let 
me here give the reader an interview, on the next 

day, with a dentist by the name of G , one of the 

first dentists in the city. I am sorry that I am una- 
ble at this time to give his name in full, for it is meet 
and proper that his name should be advertised in full 
in these pages without cost to him. And thus was 
the interview: 

" Dr. G,, I have a book to which I would like to 
call your attention for a few moments. I would like 
to add your name to my list of subscribers, and think 
you would be pleased with it." 

"I don't care about looking at it. Don't know 
as I want to buy any books. They generally cost 
more than they are worth." 

"I called at your house and showed it to your 
wife. She was very anxious to get it, but did not 
like to put her name down without your consent, and 
referred me to you." 

"Oh! yes, of course. My wife wants everything 
she sees any other woman have. Get two women 
together and they will ruin any man with their silly 
notions." 
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"Will you look at my book, sir?" 

"Yes, I can look at it, but can't buy it." 

** Can't you spend two dollars and seventy-five 
cents to please your wife ? She wants the book." 

"Of course, she wants it, but she don't need it. 
Besides, money is very scarce. Do n't you want your 
teeth fixed? If so, maybe we can come to terms 
in that way." 

"Yes, sir; I have two teeth I want extracted, and 
if you will subscribe for my book, I will have it done. 
If not, I will go elsewhere." 

" Let me take out three teeth — enough to pay for 
the book, and I will subscribe." 

"No, sir. Two is all I wish to lose." 

" Well, sit down." 

He took my subscription book, put down his name, 
and then proceeded to the extraction of my teeth, 
thus combining a fine stroke of business with the 
pleasure of making his wife a present of the value 
of two dollars and three-quarters ! If that man does 
not succeed in accumulating a fortune, it will be only 
because meanness is not the surest road to wealth. 
I wanted the teeth extracted, but the idea of making 
that a. condition of presenting bis wife with a book 
which she wanted, and which she would have sub- 
scribed for but for her wholesome fear of her lord 
and master! Perhaps the reader will think I would 
be in a hurry about delivering a book sold under such 
circumBtances, but really I was not. When I had 
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collected the money to redeem brother's watch, 1 
rested very easy about it, and it was not until I had 
finished my canvassing in Peoria, and was ready to 
leave, that Mr. Dentist got his book. In taking leave 
of this subject, I beg to advise my fellow book- 
agents to give Mr. G. a wide berth, qnless they are 
ready to suffer the loss of teeth for the purpose of 
selling their publications. After leaving Mr. G. I 
went to several other places,^ and, by dint of hard 
and constant work, succeeded in getting eight 
more names that day, and this, too, without having 
to submit to any surgical operation of any kind. 
Indeed, in all my experience as a "Book Agent," 
Mr. G. is the only man whom I ever met who insisted 
upon paying his subscription by eliminating some of 
the members of the unfortunate canvasser. There 
may be others in the world, but it is extremely doubt- 
ful, and he should be preserved, in a glass case if 
need be, as a sort of curiosity for the edification and 
amusement of the rising generation. 

The next day a hard and persistent canvass, from 
"early morn to dewy eve," only added one name to 
my list. I had got into a part of the city which was 
inhabited by the poorer classes, many of them Ger- 
mans, just from " Faderland," and they had neither 
the means nor inclination to purchase anything in 
the way of English literature. I was not really sur- 
prised or disappointed at ihe result of my labors 

among that class, for but little could be anticipated, 
26 
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but still it would not do for me to pass them by. I 
was bound by my obligations and duties as an agent, 
to canvass the city thoroughly, and this I would do 
whether I obtained subscrijjers or not. And if I did 
this, and failed to. make sales, the fault at least would 
not be mine. 

On Saturday I made my report to the general 
agent, of sales of thirty copies that week. I felt 
very proud of the favorable contrast between this re- 
port and the one that had preceded it, and was still 
better satisfied when Mr. Holland wrote me, saying 
he was '^ glad to learn from account of sales that the 
flood in Peoria had decayed and dried up, and that 
the waters were failing from off the ground." 

The Sunday following was a lonely day, and as I 
contemplated the work of the past week (don't 
think me, dear reader, irreverent or wicked for think- 
ing of these matters on the Sabbath day ; my mind 
was so full of the subject, and it was so necessary to 
my existence that I could not help it) my heart 
welled up with gratitude to Him by whose overrul- 
ing providence the storm had been stayed, and I had 
been enabled to resume my toil with some prospect 
of success. To-day I attended church for the first 
time in Peoria. I had heretofore been so down- 
hearted that I had not felt like going to church or 
anywhere else, but to-day, I, in part, made amends 
for lost time heretofore. I went to the Baptist church 

in the morning ; to Sabbath-school in the afternoon^ 
26 
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and to church again in the evening ; heard good ser- 
mons, and passed the day very pleasantly, feeling 
better at night, both mentally and physically, than I 
had for some time. 

The next week the weather was fair, and I worked 
all the week, with varying success. On Monday, I 
took six subscribers; on Tuesday, the utmost num- 
ber possible to obtain by hard work was five ; Wed- 
nesday my success was good, and ten names were 
added to my list before nightfall compelled me to de- 
sist; Thursday, only three names rewarded my ex- 
ertions, and Friday I was compelled to content my- 
self with barely one. And thus it went. I could 
compare my work to nothing in the world but fish- 
ing. On one day business would be good, and almost 
every one I asked would subscribe ; on another day, 
under precisely the same circumstances, and, so far 
as it was possible for me to judge, with just as fair 
prospects of success, the utmost that could be done 
was to take one, two, or three names. Every lover 
of piscatorial sports will recognize the similarity in 
this to his own experience. Nevertheless, my report 
this week turned out to be very respectable, being no 
less than twenty-five new subscribers, while I had 
delivered thirty copies previously taken. 

About this time I had some difficulty with the 
agent of the express company relative to a lot of 
books shipped to me by Mr. Holland. It was during 
the rainy weather which had just closed, and while 
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the books were in charge of the company, they had 
been exposed to the rain, and some of them had got 
wet and were very much damaged. I found that five 
of them were so much damaged as to be almost en- 
tirely unsaleable at any price, and I thought the com- 
pany ought to take them and pay for them. Indeed, 
I was advised by my friends that they could be com- 
pelled to do so; but the agent declined to make any 
compensation, and the amount involved was so small 
that it did not seem to me worth while to make much 
fuss about it. Still it was a very heavy loss to me 
in the present condition of my finances; but I finally 
took them, and let my subscribers have them at cost, 
thus losing my profits of one dollar on each book, 
and getting nothing for that day's work. Up to this 
time the express agent had treated me very kindly and 
gentlemanly ; but in this instance I regarded his con- 
duct as anything else, and did not hesitate to tell 
him so. He had not scrupled to take advantage of 
the unfortunate circumstances in which I, a woman 
without money and without friends, was placed, to 
repudiate an obligation which law and justice alike 
imposed on him, and had thus displayed a want of 
principle which, though perhaps not unusual with 
some men, shguM still be but a poor recommendation 
for the position he then occupied*. It shall not be my 
fault if the world does not rate him at his true value. 
Having by this time about completed my canvass 
of the city of Peoria, and believing that my diffi- 
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culty with the express agent would render further 
transactions with that office unpleasant, I decided to 
change my locality, and canvass the little town of 
Elmwood, in the same county — leaving, for the pres- 
ent at least, so much of the city as I had not visited. 
I must not omit, however, to bear testimony, in 
this place, to the kindness and generosity which 
were displayed toward me by a Mr. Tripp, residing 
in the city, before my departure. He was a mer- 
chant, and was one of my subscribers. I had a lot 
of books — thirty in number — to be delivered in or- 
der to supply ail my customers. After the difficulty 
to which allusion has been made^the agent, contrary 
to his usual practice, and to vent his spite on me, re- 
fused to allow me to open the package in the office, 
and I had not money enough to pay the charges on 
them and take them away. In this emergency Mr. 
Tripp generously came to my assistance, advanced 
the money to pay the charges, and allowed me to 
take them away as I was able — paying him for them 
as I could raise the money. Some of my subscri- 
bers were not ready to take their books, and when I 
went away there were twelve copies still undelivered, 
which Mr. Tripp consented to retain and wait for 
his pay until the subscribers were- ready to receive 
them. How different was his conduct from that of 
the express agent ! For this kindness to a compar- 
ative stranger, he has her heartfelt thanks, and will 
assuredly some day receive his reward. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

I ARBiVED at Elmwood about two o'clock in the 
aiternoon, and immediately set about finding a suit- 
able boarding-place. In this I was extremely fortu- 
nate. The place selected for my head-quarters there, 
was in the family of a Mr. , a kind and consid- 
erate Christian gentleman, while his wife was one of 
the most pleasant and agreeable ladies it was ever 
my fortune to meet. They were kind and consist- 
ent followers of the meek and lowly Jesus, and their 
treatment of me during my stay in their midst, par- 
took more of the character of that which* might be 
meted out to a dearly beloved sister, than of that 
which keepers of boarding-houses are wont to dis- 
play toward their guests. There will ever be a green 
spot in my memory, to record the kindly deeds of this 
family toward the lonely wanderer, who had come to 
them with no recommendations save those which ap- 
peal to the heart of every true Christian : — "I was 
a stranger, and ye took me in." 

Indeed, my heart holds grateful recollections of 
every one in Elmwood with whom it was my fortune 
to be brought in contact during my stay in that 
place. Never has it been my lot to be treated with 
such uniform courtesy and kindness by every one. 
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Surely, if good works and kind deeds toward the 
lone and unfortunate are a passport to future happi- 
ness, the people of that loveliest of rural villages 
are on the high road to eternal bliss. The reader 
must pardon my enthusiasm upon this subject, for 
my situation there was so diflferent from what had 
been my usual experience, that it seems almost im- 
possible to express my satisfaction at the contrast. 

I have alluded particularly to the kindness of Mr. 
«^— and his wife. The reader must pardon me for 
referring particularly to another instance of the un- 
paralleled generosity with which the denizens of that 
place were wont to treat me, a perfect stranger. 
Among my earliest acquaintances was a young man 
by the name of J. Hopkins. He was a man of the 
purest integrity and uprightness of character, and his 
heart overflowed with kindness to all with whom he 
was brought in contact. He had, too, one of those 
frank, noble natures which, suspecting no ill, regard 
every one as worthy of the same trust which his 
fine, manly countenance inspired in every one who 
met him. Altogether, he was one of those men in 
whom, at first sight, you feel that it is safe to con- 
fide, and who never betray a trust reposed in them. 
He had been a soldier, and had lost an arm in the 
service of his country, but was now engaged in busi- 
ness which his goodness and universal popularity 
naturally rendered profitable. 

Situated as I was, it was but natural that I should 
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confide to him my situation and pecuniary embar- 
rassments. With a nobleness and generosity which 
may sometimes be equaled, but never excelled, he 
came to my relief, and freely tendered me any as- 
sistance I might desire. And during all the time 
that I remained in Elmwood, the same generosity 
was continued. Was money needed to take a pack- 
age of books from the express office, his purs^ was 
at my command, and without security of any kind, 
he allowed me to take my books and' pay for them as 
I chose. Nay, more ; any business which I was at a 
loss how to transact, I had but to submit to him, and 
it was done, in the most correct and expeditious 

manner, and that, too, Avithout fee or reward beyond 

• 

my poor thanks and my most fervent gratitude. He 
took my pawn-ticket and redeemed my watch from 
the grasp of the old skinflint, in Peoria, with whom 
I had pawned it — I of course furnishing the money 
to do so, — and when I offered to compensate him 
for his trouble, he positively refused to receive any- 
thing. I owed him frequently, during my stay in 
Elmwood, as high as thirty, forty or fifty dollars at a 
time, and he never asked me for a cent of money at 
any time, but just left the time of payment to my 
own convenience. A brother could not have done 
more for me, and his kindness will never be for- 
gotten. 

It took, me but a few days to canvass Elmwood, 
when I finally got at work. There was a weekly 
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paper published in the place, in which I had adver- 
tised the work upon my first arrival, and everybody 
was ready to subscribe or refuse as soon as the work 
was submitted for their inspection. I have very often, 
in small places, derived great benefit, in my canvass- 
ing, by advertising my publications in the local papers. 
The same results do not follow advertisements in 
large cities, but in a small village like Elmwood, des- 
titute of anything which tends to excite the public, 
the local journals are read with an avidity which the 
residents of the city never knew, and when anything 
is once advertised, it attracts the attention of the 
entire community ; it is canvassed in every possible 
aspect, and people have their minds made up one 
way or the other as to its merits; and when the 
agent finally appears, every one is ready to give a 
decided answer. I did very well in Elmwood, hav- 
ing succeeded in selling no less than forty copies of 
the work in a little town of not more, I should think, 
than one thousand inhabitants. And this, as before 
stated, was accomplished in a very few days. 

There are several little country towns, as South- 
port, Pitts ville, etc., lying about equal distances from 
Elmwood, and oflf any railroad or other public con- 
veyance. Having finished my work in the latter 
place, I decided to go and canvass these little towns ; 
but the puzzling question was, how to get there, and 
how to transfer my books and baggage there. After 
considerable cogitation upon this subject, I finally 
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concluded not to move my head-quarters from Elm- 
A^ood, but to retain my present boarding-place^ and, 
taking a few books, go by some chance conveyance, 
which might present itself, to one of the little towns 
before mentioned. A single instance will illustrate 
my mode of doing this businesffl 

Having, for' several days, tried in vain to obtain k 
conveyance from Elmwood to Southport, I finally, 
on one bright Monday morning, took a large mar- 
ket-basket — ^it would hold just fifteen "Tried and 
Trues," and was so heavy that it was all I could do 
to lift it — ^filled it with books, and going out a little 
way on the Southport road, sat down under a tree to 
" wait for the wagon." I iat there for several hours 
before any conveyance came along going my way, 
though quite a number passed me going the other 
way. But reflecting that the stream would by and 
by be flowing the other way, I maintained my seat 
with what patience I could. Noon came, and no 
team made its appearance going my way. I took 
out a lunch. I had brought with me, ate it, and still 
waited, hoping that my patience would finally be re- 
warded by the sight of an approaching wagon, and 
at last one made its appearance. As it drew near, I 
approached the roadside and signed the driver to stop, 
which he did. 

"I give you good-day, sir. Are you going to 

Southport?" 

" I am, madam. What can I do for you ?*' 

27 
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" I want to get there. Can I ride with you ?'' 

" I have a tolerably good load ; but if you do not 
mind riding on a load of shelled corn^ guess I can 
accomodate you." 

^' Oh ! sir, I can ride anywhere. If you will take 
me and my basket of butter, I shall be ever so much 
obliged." 

" Very well, madam : I can take you. Just bring 
your basket here. Why! you can hardly lift it 
How many pounds of butter have you there ?" 

"I don't know just how many pounds I have." 

By this time I was in the wagon; he started up 
his team, and, for some little time, we jogged along 
in silence. At length he >s poke — 

" Your butter is for sale, I suppose ?" 

"Yes, sir." 

" How much do you ask for it ?'V 

" It is put up in rolls of the value of two dollars 
and seventy-five cents each." 

" Two dollars and seventy-five cents ! Why, they 
must be very large and heavy rolls." 
- *'No,. sir; not very large. Would you like to see 
one?" 

*^ Why, yes; if you please.'' 

"Here, sir," said I, raising the cover of the basket 
and producing a copy of " Tried and True," " is one 
of niy rolls of butter." 

" Why, that is a book. Bless my hearty madam, 
is that basket full of books ?" 
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"It is, sir. You can look for yourself," said I, 
raising the cover of the basket as I spoke, so that he 
could have a good view of its contents. " How do 
you like the looks of them ?" 

" But you said you had butter in the basket.'* 

" Well, I sell these books, and, when I wan-t any 
butter, I buy it with the prqceeds of the boofcs. It 
is the only way I have to get any batter, or bread 
either, for that matter; and, hence, there is nothing 
wrong in my saying they are my hatter. They are, 
and my bread and clothing, too." 

^^ Well," said he, laughing, " you make out a very 
good case." 

" I think so, sir. Won't you help me to make out 
a still better one by buying one of my rolls of butter ?" 

" I can't see what it is." 

" Well, let me take the lines and drive the team a 
little way while you examine it. I think you will 
buy one if you only look at it." 

He laid down his whip, took the book and handed 
the lines to me. He was soon absorbed in the book, 
and I drove on, while he took no note of anything at 
all. I could have driven the team to Chicago, and 
he would never have known the difference, so inters 
ested was he in the stoxy he held in his hand. I 
finally grew impatient lest he should finish the book 
before we reached our destination, and, touching him 
on the shoulder with the whip, said : 

^ Had you not better buy the book, aad read it ^ 
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when you get home ? We shall soon be in South- 
port." 

He started, looked a little ashamed of having so 
forgotten himself, but. paid me for the book without a 
word. I thanked him, and resigned the lines to him, 
and in a short time we arrived at Southport, where I 
bid him "good day," while he passed on through the 
town. He lived at Princeville, a few miles further 
on, and was then on his way home. 

This, dear reader, was the manner in which I 
reached the village of Southport, and this may serve 
as a sample of the way in which I went about to can- 
vass the several other little towns which are scattered 
throughout Peoria county. Of course, the reader will 
not understand that I always rode on a load of corn, 
or that I was always so fortunate as to sell a copy 
of my book to my impromptu coachman. But I vis- 
ited all these little towns simply by watching at the 
roadside for a chance to ride. And I say, to the 
credit of the farmers of that county, that I never 
found one, no matter what the circumstances, who 
was unwilling to transport me and my " basket of 
butter," or who treated me in any but the most re- 
spectful manner. 

It was about five o'clock in the evening when I 
dismissed my carriage in the streets of Southport. I 
had never been there before, but had by this time 
become pretty well accustomed to being among 
strangers, and it gave me no uneasiness. There was 
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no hotel in the place, and I went to a private house, 
made known my name and business to them, and 
engaged lodgings for the night. I succeeded, in in- 
teresting them in the merits of " Tried and True," 
and sold them a copy of the work. 

The next morning I went to work with a will, and 
canvassed the entire town, selling all the books I had 
with me but five copies. With these I started on 
foot for Elm wood, intending to sell them out at the 
farm-houses along the road. I was several days in 
getting back, for I stopped at every house along the 
road, staying each night just where nightfall overtook 
me, and finding but few persons who were able or 
willing to buy. However, when I finally reached 
Elmwood, about two o'clock on Saturday afternoon, 
I had not a single book left, and had, beside, taken 
orders for three more, to be left in Mr. Hopkins' 
hands. He again displayed his generosity by ad- 
vancing me the money upon them, and taking his 
chances of getting it back from my subscribers ; and 
I am very happy to say they all paid him up in a very 
short time. Had they not done so, I should most 
ceitainly have refunded him the money before leaving 
that section of the country. 

In this way I worked until I had canvassed the 
entire county, and the time came for me to leave 
Elmwood and its vicinity, perhaps forever. How I 
hated to leave ! I had been so happy there, and had 
so many good friends, that I almost dreaded to leave 
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them and go among entire strangers again. I had 
seen more real happiness there than I had at any 
time or place since the sad discovery, in Cincinnati, 
which kd to the separation of Mason and myself. 
Would I ever see as much happiness again ? And 
when the events of my past history are remem- 
bered — when the reader recollects all that I had 
endured during my short life, not yet reaching* one- 
half of the space allotted to man below, I will not 
be ac<^used of any morbid or sickly sentiment in 
chronicling the fact that this question pressed with 
fearful weight upon my mind. 

Some one has said, that lights and shadows are 
equally distributed along the pathway of life, or, as 
expressed in the familiar ballad : 

"Taking the year together, ray dear, 
There 's never more night than day." 

But surely my experience thus far had been sadly 
at variance with this idea ; for, since arriving at the 
years of maturity, my pathway had lain almost ex- 
clusively amid the shadows of darkest night. True, 
there had been occasional gleams of sunshine, but 
they were only momentary, as it were; and, as mem- 
ory wandered back over the past, they seemed but 
like tiny threads of silver, now and then, at long in- 
tervals, crossing the huge mass of black and dismal 
clouds which made up the bulk of the canopy of my 
life. 
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One of the brightest of these fitful gleams had 
illuminated my journey during the time I bad spent 
at Elmwood; and now that I was about bidding 
farewell to this sunshine for^ I knew not what — but 
from past experience I dreaded the worst — what 
wonder that my hearty at times so strong and brave, 
should tremble as the time for my departure drew 
near. 

The reader must not suppose that I always felt the 
' same degree of timidity and nervousness in taking 
leave of a community where I had seen some degree 
of happiness (for I have been comparatively happy 
in other places, during my experience as a book- 
agent, as well as at Elmwood,) and going among 
strangers, for such is not the case ; nor can I account 
for it, satisfectorily to myself, on this occasion. The 
utmost I can do is to record the existence of the 
feeling. And at times it oppressed me to such an 
extent as almost to induce me to resolve that I would 
not go away, but, of course, that was the bight of ab- 
surdity. 

Ever since the pronunciation of the stern fiat, "In 
the swett of thy face shalt thou eat bread all the 
days of thy life," labor of some kind, either mental 
or physical, has been the lot of every human being; 
and, as the reader is well aware, my life had not been 
sufficiently strewn with blessings of a pecuniaiy 
character to exempt me, in any degree, from this com- 
mon doom of the sons and daughters of Adam ; and 
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even had it been possible for me to live without work, 
I could not have been content to do so. The same 
motives which first prompted me to seek active, out- 
door employment, still existed in all their force, and 
rendered inactivity a simple matter of impossibility. 

As illustrative of the feelings of friendship which 
animated the people of Elmwood toward me, I may 
be allowed to mention, in addition to the instances 

I have already given, the conduct of Mrs. . It 

was afternoon when I was about setting out from her* 
house on my journey. The summer sun was pouring 
down his most ardent beams, when, just as I was 
leaving, she detained me a moment, and asked me : 

" Have you nothing to shelter you from this fierce 
sun ? " 

" Oh 1 no," I replied,* "this is nothing. I am used 
to all sorts of weather, sun as well as rain, and 
nothing can hurt me." 

"Wait a moment," said she; and, going into 
a closet, she brought out a beautiful silk umbrella, 
which she almost forced me to take, steadily refusing 
any compensation for it. 

Blessings on her for her kindness to a 'fbor wan- 
derer. I still retain this memento of her love ; and 
though sun and rain have done their accustomed work 
upon it, I shall ever keep it in memory of her. 
What wonder that I hated to leave such a placie ? 

Uj^on bidding adieu to my kind friends at Elm- 
wood, I shipped all my baggage to Chillicothe^ ac- 
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companying it myself as far as Rockhill, where I 
stopped off to canvass for a few days. I only did 
tolerably well there, selling not more than a dozen 
or fifteen in all^ and not liking the place, and feeling 
but little encouraged by the prospect there, I shook 
off the dust from my feet against that town and re- 
turned to Peoria, where several little matters of busi- 
ness claimed my attention. The reader must know 
that, up to this tiirie, I had not delivered any book to 
the man who pulls teeth to pay his subscription — 
my old friend^ Mr. Dr. Deptist G. — rand this must 
be done; besides, I was still a little in debt to Mr. 
Tripp, and wanted to discharge the pecuniary obli- 
gation to him under which I was laboring; for my 
other obligations it was impossible that I ever could 
discharge. 

Accordingly, I arranged these little matters in Pe- 
oria, and then took the cars for Chillicothe, where I 
arrived in due time, and, for a short season, worked 
with very fair success. I sold quite a number of 
books there^ and business finally becoming dull, went 
in a wagon to Princeville. But my experience there 
was such as to induce me to warn all my fellow 
book-agents, if any of them should, perchance, at- 
tempt to canvass that section of country, to avoid 
Princeville as they would the deserts of Arabia. The 
people there seem to have a most holy horror of all 
kinds of literature, and to regard traveling book- 
agents as, in some sort, enemies of the country, aliens 
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and outlaws. I labored three days, assiduously, to 
break through the crust of exclusiveuess which sur- 
rounded them, but with such poor success that I ouly 
sold one book, and that through the aid of my old 
friend, the wagoner, upon whose load of corn I rode 
Irom Elmwood to South port. It is barely possible 
that the seed thus sown may have fallen upon good 
ground^ and that some other agent could do better 
there than I did, but it is extremely doubtful, and I 
think the language of Holy Writ might, with safety, 
be applied to Princeville, changing only names to 
suit the case : " Princeville is joined to her idols ; let 
her alone" 

From Princeville I started in a wagon for Lawn 
Bidge. Observing that the road was good, and the 
country well settled, by what appeared to be a class 
of well-to-do farmers, I took five copies, and, direct- 
ing the wagoner what disposition to make of' the bal- 
ance of my books upon his arrival at Lawn Ridge, 
walked down a lane to a comfortable-looking farm- 
house, which stood but a short distance off the main 
road. An old woman was sitting on the porch knit- 
ting, while a large and fierce-looking dog came growl- 
ing toward me as I opened the gate. The old wo- 
man mado' no effort to check him, and I was really 
afraid of him. 

" Good morning, madam. Will your dog bite me ? " 
"Ohl no. He never bites nobody. He does a 
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migbty sight of growlin', but he haint never bit any- 
body yit. Come in," 

'' Madam I have some books to sell, and am very 
much in need of money. Won't you take pity on 
me, and buy one ? " 

" Where you goin', miss ? " 
' "I am going to Lawn Ridge*" 

" Why, you do n't say. Are you goin' to walk to 
Lawn Ridge, and carry all them there books ? " 

"I am, indeed, unless I sell them before I get 
there." 

" Well, really. Why, where did you come from ? " 

"I came from Princeville." 

^^Du tell. Well, now, mebby my boy Tom will 
buy one on 'em, jest to help you along. Tom! come 
here. Here 's a book would jest suit you — come 
and buy one of this 'ere woman. She 's come from 
Princeville, and is goin' to walk all the way to Lawn 
Ridge and carry 'em, if she do n't sell *om." 

Her " boy Tom," a great, awkward lout, of twenty- 
five or six, who was working in a garden hard by, 
came up, and expressed almost as much* sympathy 
for my bard lot as his mother did^ and, out of pure 
charity, bought a book. I thanked them for their 
kindness, but have very grave doubts whether that 
book has ever been read to this day. However, I 
had accomplished my mission, and, with a light 
hearb, and my load lightened by one copy of "Tried 
and True," I returned to the road, and again bent my 
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footsteps in the direction of Lawn Ridge* After 
walking a mile, I came to another house, where I 
called, and, exposing my wares, tried to make a sale, 
f*but here the same appeals to their charity were in vain. 
They expressed sympathy for my hard lot, but were 
unable to raise the money- Thanking them for their 
sympathy and good will, although I derived no pecu- 
niary benefit from its expression, I rested a. short 
time, and then pursued my journey. 

The next house was half a mile distant, and it was 
now almost noon. -When I arrived there I was 
weary and hungry, and asked the lady of the house 
for something to eat. She gave me a bowl of milk 
and some fresh bread and butter: saying they had 
been to dinner^ and- that was all she had at hand. 
I sat down to my frugal meal, and, while appeasing 
the cravings of my appetite, asked them to look at 
my books. . The entire family gathered around, and 
were very much pleased with the appearance of the 
work. 

" What is the price of your book ? " said the lady 
at last. 

I am selling them at two dollars and seventy-five 
cents. I think the book is really worth three^ dol- 
lars ; but I only ask two and three-quarters. Will 
you take one ?" 

" I think we will," said she, producing a purse and 
counting out the exact sum. 

" Thank you, madam," said I, rising as I spoke ; 
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" and now what shall I pay you for my dinner ; for 
it is time for me to go.'' 

"Nothing at all. I charge nothing for such a 
dinner as that." 

" Bat, madam, it was worth a good deal to me." 

" Well, if it was worth anything to you you are 
entirely welcome to it. It is worth nothing to me." 

I thanked her heartily for her kindness, and re- 
sumed my journey. There are bright spots in this 
gloomy world of ours; and this kind lady, thus be- 
stowing her simple refreshment, without reward, upon 
an entire stranger, whom she never expected to see 
again, demonstrated that she inhabited one of those 
bright spots, and that the true religion of Jesus Christ 
abode with her there. 

At the next house I met one of those over-zealous 
people who attach all importance to the name, while 
they entirely lose sight of the substance. An account 
of my interview with the lady of the house will illus- 
trate this fact. 

"How do you do, madam? Can I rest a short 
time ? I am walking to Lawn Ridge, and am very 
tired." 

"Certainly; come in." 

" Madam, I am a book-agent, and would like to sell 
you a book. Will you look at them ? " 

" We have plenty of books, but I will look at yours." 

" This is a new work, madam — has been published 
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bat a few wee.ks, and is one of the most mterestiogl 
ever read. I charge nothing for looking at them." 

**0h! this is a novel. I never read novels. I do 
not think it right to waste one's time in that way." 

" You do nH; ! Madam, what papers are those lying 
on the table ?" 

" That ? Why that is the New York Ledger." 

« Do you take it?" 

"Yes, ma'am, and have for a good many years." 

" Who reads it — you or your family ? " 

" 0, we all read it. We could not get along with- 
out that." 

"And yet you never read novels!" 

"Never." 

*'The New York Ledger,! suppose, is not a series 
of novels from one year's end to another. It is only 
a newspaper ; but is it any better to read a long tale 
of fiction in the Ledger than it would be to read the 
same story done up in book form. But, as you never 
read novels, it is not worth while to waste time in 
trying to sell you one. Good morning, madam." 
And, gathering my shawl majestically about my per- 
son, I stalked from her presence — indignant at her 
hypocrisy, or pitying her ignorance; — I was not cer- 
tain which feeling predominated. 

After passing and calling at several other houses, 
without effecting any sales, I arrived at a comfortable- 
looking place ; and as it was nearly night, and I was 
very weary, I decided to stay all night, if they would 
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keep me. To my application for lodgings, the answer 
was : " We never turn anybody out of doors, and 
will endeavor to accommodate you." 

I rested very well that night, and the next morn- 
ing prevailed on my landlady to take a book, and pay 
me two dollars in money — allowing my bill for sup- 
per, bed and breakfast, to settle the balance of the 
price. I finally reached Lawn Ridge, about 4 o'clock 
in the afternoon, having sold all the books with which 
I started. My long walk had made me very weary 
and footsore, but still I had done very well, and felt 
content. 

Upon arriving at Lawn Ridge, my first care was to 
secure a good stopping-place for the night, after which 
I went to the. store of Mr. Parsons, where my wag- 
oner had informed me he would leave my package of 
books. I found them all right, and Mr. Parsons very 
much of a gentleman. He gave me the books, and 
before I left the store I succeeded in selling him one. 
This favorable beginning, I thought, augured well for 
my success in Lawn Ridge, and I was not disap- 
pointed, for, though the place contained only about 
twenty or twenty-five houses, I sold some five or six 
copies there, and was ready by the middle of the af- 
ternoon to take my seat in a wagon which I fortun- 
ately found going to Chillicothe. It was now abso- 
lutely necessary for me to return there to order more 
books, my stock having become almost exhausted. 

There was some delay about getting my books, and 

28 
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I had to wait several days for them, I very much 
regretted this loss of time, for it was pleasant weather, 
and it was very uncertain what it would be when I 
was ready to go to work again, and, besides, I could 
not afford to remain idle. Finally, howeVer, my books 
came to hand, and, without the delay of a single day, 
I set out for the country, having decided to try and 
introduce a little light among the benighted farmers 
of that region. Candor, however, compels me to ad- 
mit that the dissemination of knowledge was not the 
only, nor indeed the principal, motive which induced 
me to take a basket of heavy books on my arm, and 
start 6n a pedestrian excursion for the rural districts. 
No; anxious as I am to do all the good I can in this 
world, it is very doubtful whether this alone would 
have induced me to adopt the character of a mission- 
ary among that people. Nay, more : I will confess 
that the desire to replenish my purse had more to do 
with my resolution than the desire of being service- 
able to my fellow men. But so long as the motive 
was not in itself evil, I am confident my readers will 
not withhold from me the credit of the good which 
my itinerancy in that region may have done. 

One good effect resulting from my present trip, 
was, the discovery of some cases of destitution, at 
which . humanity must shudder, and Christianity 
weep; and which demand the immediate attention 
of the overseers of the poor for the county of Peoria — 
cases, too, which would never have been known, but 
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for my journey^ because, from outward indications, 
no one would have supposed thein to exist. Allow 
rae to illustrate this by recounting a single incident. 

On my first day out, I called at the house of a 

Mr. , but, no, I will not publish his name to the 

world, but will furnish it to the overseers of the poor 
uj)on their addressing me at La Porte, Indiana, and 
sending a stamp for return postage — so let the name 
pass for the present. Suffice it to say that the poor 
wretch lived in a large two-story frame house, while 
the yards, filled with stock, and barns, apparently 
bursting with plenty, seemed to indicate the posses- 
sion of many of the comforts of life, and even some 
of the luxuries, by the proprietor — ^^so deceptive are 
appearances often found to be in this vain world of 
ours. 

As soon as my eyes fell upon this supposed abode 
of plenty, I chuckled with glee, and my heart was 
glad. "Now," said I to myself, "here will I sell 
large numbers, to-wit: one copy of ^ Tried and True,' 
and my purse shall groan with the additional burden 
of two dollars and seventy-five cents, current money 
of the United States, while the load upon my arm 
shall be proportionately lightened." Alas! how vain 
are all human calculations — how deceptive all merely 
mortal appearances. I would not for a moment have 
supposed that the place before me was the abode of 
poverty and misery, sufficient to have drawn tears 
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from the eyes of a potato. But I was soon unde- 
ceived. 

As I opened th6 gate, a large and fierce-looking 
dog came forward, with much noise and many dem- 
onstrations of anger at my intrusion. Now, if I 
have any pet horror, it is big dogs, especially when 
they act as this one did ; and for a short time I stopd 
trembling, and actually fearing I should be rent limb 

4 

from limb^ after the very unpleasant manner in which 
the rulers of the world were wont to treat the early 
Christians. At length, however, the master of the 
canine brute before me made his appearance. 

" Good morning, sir." 

"Good morning, madam." 

*^ I am afraid of your dog. Will he hurt me ?" 

*^ Oh no, madam ; he won't hurt you. Go away, 
Beaver. Come in, madam. Go away, Beaver — do 
you hear me ?" 

"I am so much afraid of dogs, especially such 
large, savage ones as this, that I hardly know what 
to do." 

"He is not savage. He makes a great deal of 
noise, but never bites, except at night." 

By this time we had entered the house, where sat 
a lady sewing. The house was furnished in a very 
comfortable style, and even yet I had no idea of the 
wretched poverty which existed among its inmates, 
and which was soob to be revealed to my astonished 
vision. I resumed the conversation : 
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/^I am a book-agent, and have here, ^ Tried and 
True,' a new wgrk, just published, and would like to 
sell you a copy. Madam, I think you will like the 
book. It is so very interesting that I sat up all one 
night to read it. Will you look at it ?" and I handed 
her a copy. 

She hesitated, but finally took the book, looking, 
in a sort of soared, startled way, at her husband. He 
spoke : 

" Well, really, madam, I should like to buy the 
book, but really times are too hard, and I am too poor 
to buy books now." 

"What! with all that stock in the yard; with this 
fine house, furnished in the best of style ; those barns, 
doubtless filled with grain — you are too poor to buy 
a book, the price of which is only two dollars and 
seventy-five cents!" 

"Yes, madam, I am really too poor. Two dollars 
and seventy-five cents, did you say ? It is a large 
sum, and can not be picked up every day." 

"Do you own this farm ?" 

"Yes, ma'am." 

" And is it paid for ? and this stock, those cattle 
and horses — are they yours, and paid for?" 

"Yes, ma'am; I own it all, and do not owe any 
man a cent in the world." 

"And yet you are not able to pay two dollars and 
seventy-five cents for a most interesting book?" 

" Indeed, I am not." 
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" Have you any children ?" 

"Yes; we have four — two sons and. two daughters; 
and I tell you, it costs a heap of money to feed and 
clothe them." 

"Well, sir, if you have four children dependent^ 
upon you for support, and, owning all the property I 
see around me, you are still unable to invest two 
dollars and three-quarters in food for their minds, I 
pity them and you. I would not be as mean and 
miserly as that, for the wealth of Croesus. Had you 
given any other reason than poverty for your refusal 
to. subscribe, I should have accepted it, and gone my. 
way without a word; but the idea of lack of ability, 
on your part, is too ridiculous. Rather say you are 
too miserly to afford your children that which they 
need to fit them to discharge their duties in life with 
due propriety and credit to themselves. Good day, 
sir. 

With this exposition of my feelings upon this sub- 
ject, I took my book from the lady and left the house. 
I earnestly commend those four children to the at- 
tention of the commissioners of Peoria county ; for, 
if allowed to grow up under the kind and fostering 
care (?) of their unnatural and miserly father, they 
are sure to become fit candidates for the gallows or 
the State prison, and it may cost the county more to 
care for them in that way, than to see that they are 
properly cared for and educated in their youth. "An 
ounce of preventive is worth a pound of cure." 
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But such instances of meanness, I am happy to 
state, are*, so far as my experience as a book-agent 
goes, rarQ in the United States. I have canvassed in 
nearly all of the northwestern States, and have gen- 
erally found the people more ready to part with their 
money for the purpose of procuring the aliment neces- 
sary to the culture and development of their mental 
faculties than for any other object. And it is this 
peculiarity of the American people which gives them 
their high standing as an intelligent and enlightened 
nation among the powers of the earth, and renders 
the overthrow of liberty among us a moral impossi- 
bility. It is no unusual thing to find the house of a 
poor man who toils from day to day for his daily 
bread, furnished with a well-selected little library, in 
which works of history and the sciences are familiarly 
intermingled with those lighter works, which, while 
they serve to amuse and occupy a passing hour, are 
still not without their lessons of wisdom and instruc- 
tion to the inquiring mind. What though such a man 
wear patched clothes, or be even clad in tatters; 
what though his wife's best dress be but a "calico," 
or a simple muslin ; what though his furniture be 
plain, and his table be furnished with no silverware or 
costly viands : still can I respect and admire such a 
man, for I know that in him goodness and honor 
abound, and that the liberty bequeathed to us by out 
forefathers has there a sturdy and uncompromising 
defense. But, once more to my labors. 
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I canvassed all this week (or rather what was left 
of it, for I did not start out until Wednesday), sold 
out all my books, and finally found myself, on Satur- 
day night, the inmate of a farm-house, about eight 
miles from Chillicothe, which place, the reader will 
please to remember, was now my head-quarters. I 
had now canvassed pretty thoroughly all my county 
except one little town by the name of Loudon, and its 
vicinity, and I was so anxious to finish my work that 
I decided to go to Chillicothe the next day. Sunday 
morning came. It was a bright, pleasant day ; and 
there being no conveyance at hand, and learning that 
the roads were good all the way, I set out, in the 
early morning, to walk there. It was quite an un-^ 
dertaking for me, considering that it was not my in- 

m 

tention to stop by the way ; but it must be remem- 
bered that I had been practicing pedestrianism con- 
siderably of late, and I boldly essayed the march. I 
reached my boarding house a little after noon, pretty 
thoroughly worn out, and entirely willing to rest the 
next day; thus gaining nothing whatever by my 
Sunday's tramp. 

On Tuesday, however, feeling suJ9Sciently refreshed, 
I set out for Loudon, and, going vigorously to work, 
canvassed the place in a short time, selling ten copies 
of the work there. Loudon I found to be a very 
pleasant little place; and the result of my labors 
there will demonstrate, to the . satisfaction of every 
one, that it was inhabited by a class of people very 
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different from those I had found at Princeville and 
one or two other places in the county. But it mat- 
tered very little to me now. I had finished my w'ork 
among them, and was about to leave their midst, 
while it was extremely uncertain whether I )^'ould 
ever meet any of them again. '' 

At that time I had but little idea of ever publish- 
ing this sketch of my life — much less that I should, 
in person, canvass Peoria county for subscribers, 
which I shall, in all probability do, if Heaven spares 
my life, and nothing occurs to prevent my doing so. 

Upon leaving Loudon I returned at once to Chil- 
licothe, from which place I intended to take my final 
departure to Chicago, there to perfect arrangements 
for more extensive work in my new line of duty; for 
I had no idea of giving up the business of selling 
books by subscription. It w^as reasonably profitable, 
and would afford me a comfortable living; I liked 
the sort of excitement and change attending it ; and, 
besides, it kept my mind constantly employed, to 
the almost entire exclusion of contemplation of the 
hideous past. For these reasons, it w^as my inten- 
tion to still pursue it; and in order to render that 
pursuit even more successful, it was necessary that 
[ should repair to Chicago to make some new and 

more extended arrangements. 
29 
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CHAPTER XX. 

It had become absolutely necessary for me to visit 
Chicago in order to provide means for my future sup- 
port. I was now out of work — had performed the 
task assigned me in as thorough and complete a 
manner as I was capable of doing — and without 
work it was impossible for me to live. And work 
such as I was able and willing to do — such as would, 
while affording me a comfortable maintenance, at 
the same time divert my mind from the contempla- 
tion of my past wretchedness, could be had only by 
going there for it. And, strange as it may seem, al- 
though that place was fraught with scarcely any but 
the most unpleasant memories to me, there was none 
in the United States which I was more anxious to 
visit. It was to me what the center of the charmed 
circle is^ to the bird which, while dreading contact 
with its serpentine foe, is still unable to flee. 

Before going, however, I must get myself a few 
things which were necessary to render me presenta- 
ble in the city. My wardrobe had become sadly 
dilapidated during my campaign in the back woods, 
and needed replenishing in many particulars. I 
needed a new bonnet to replace the one I had worn 
last winter ; my gloves were worn out ; my shoes. 
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though very suitable for canvassing on foot through- 
out the county of Peoria, were hardly the things to 
wear upon the streets of Chicago — in short, I needed 
a full supply of those little articles which ladies buy 
(or do not buy) when they go out "shopping." 

But, dear me ! I would rather canvass half a day 
on foot in the country than to go out " shopping " 
for one-half hour. How any one can admire these 
shopping expeditions, is more than I can conceive. 
There is nothing in the world that seems more an- 
noying to me than to start out and go from place to 
place, looking at this article and that, and finally 
going home, after having bought, perhaps, half a dol- 
lar's worth of goods. But there are women who really 
enjoy this sort of thing; who will go from place to 
place for an entire day, for the sole purpose of looking 
at goods, and with no intention of baying anything, 
and who finally return home after having annoyed, 
as much as was in their power, every shop-keeper 
and clerk on their entire route, without having pur- 
chased even the most trifling article. I said they 
were women — pardon me, they are not — they are 
mere puppets of fashion, the extent of whose ambi- 
tion is only to appear in the latest style, and to serve 
as a sort of walking advertisement for the most ar- 
tistic imlliners and dress-makers. But for them, the 
latter class would starve. 

But, however distasteful it might be, my shopping 
bad to be done — was a matter of stern necessity-r- 
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and so I set about it energetically. I was out of debt 
and had fifty-five dollars current money with the 
merchant, honestly and fairly earned by my own 
toil, and there was no reason why I should go ta 
Chicago looking as shabbily as I now did. I there- 
fore went out and bought what I needed, iacluding a 
new black bonnet and vail, believing this color most 
appropriate for a widow situated as I was. Besides, 
if black is a symbol of sorrow, surely my past life 
had been such as to entitle me to wear black as long 
as I should live, even though I should attain to the 
age of Methuselah. 

When I had completed my purchases, and fitted 
myself out to my entire satisfaction, I took the cars 
for Chicago, arriving there without any incidents 
worthy of note. But how different were my feelings 
now from what they were when I last visited the 
city. Then I was about embarking in a new and un- 
tried business, with the most painful apprehensions of 
failure, and with nothing but black despair before me 
in the event of such failure; — now the venture had 
been made, and I felt assured of my ability at least 
to support myself at my chosen avocation, if not to 
lay up something for old age and a rainy day. My 
spirits, therefore, though still far from light, were much 
more elastic than upon the occasion of my last visit. 

Arriving in the city, I stopped at the Sherman 
House, and, after registering my name and securing 
% room, I went at once to call on Mr. Holland, at No. 
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38 Lombard Block. He was very glad to see me, and 
complimented me very highly on my success, Baying 
my sales had exceeded those of any other one of his 
agents during the samo time, and that he hoped I 
would continue to work for him. 

"But," said he, reflectively, ^'I am not sure that I 
can give you any more territory in Illinois. How 
would it suit you to go to Indiana ?" 

"I do not like Indiana much," I replied; "but still 
I might consent to go there if I could do better there 
than elsewhere. Can you give me the whole State ?" 

" No, I can not. My district embraces only a small 
portion of Indiana," he replied. 

" Well, can you give me Indianapolis ?" 

"No, but I think I can get it for you. I will give 
you La Porte county, and will at once communicate 
with the Columbus (Ohio) Geneml Agency, to whose 
district Indianapolis belongs, and have no doubt I 
can get it for you." 

"Thank you," said I; "with that understanding I 
will go to Indiana." 

Leaving him, I went to call on Mr. Kennedy, the 
publisher of " The Home Circle," and largely inter- 
ested in the sale of "The Memorial of President 
Lincoln," and applied to him for the agency of both 
those publications. Mr. Holland had given me 
some very flattering testimonials, and I had no diffi- 
culty in forming an engagement with Mr. Kennedy, 
not only to canvass La Porte county, but also Indi- 
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anapolisL In Ifact, he wanted me to liudertake the 
supervisioii of the entire. State, as a general agent, 
but tbis I declined to do at the present, feeling that I 
was not yet ^nflSciiently acquainted with the business to 
undertake the direction- of others. Later, I tried the 
position ::of' general ngent^.and found that,. however 
-well others may ido inian oiSce selling books, it .was 
no place for me. There :is too. much monotony, and 
too little : activity about it for me. I want to Jbe on 
the.*' go." ' Arid then, when you get hold of a hard 
custoinery but finally succeed in making him take ti 
bookin ispite of his protestations that he will not — 
ah! there 's a victory that does me as much real good 
as the triumph of a successful liawyer or a great gen- 
eral inspires. True, the proportions of my victory 
are not quite as magnificent as theirs, neither am I 
quite as great a " body " as they ar^. • And, besides, 
if ray victory is not as grand in its results, neither is 
it as expensive to obtain. But to return. . 

When I returned to my room at the Sherman 
House that night, I was pretty well tired out, but, 
nevertheless, contemplated my day's work with no 
little satisfaction. I felt the utmost confidence of 
success in my new field, and I may say just here 
that I have not been disappointed. 

The next day. I. went out and purcbasiEid a number 
of photograph's of ' distinguished Union geuemls, 
nothing doubting that I sbould do well with them, 
and, thus prepared for all sorts of customers, I was 
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ready to start put on my second campaign. After set- 
tling my bill at the Sherman House I took an account 
of my finances, and found that my purse contained 
two dollars and a few odd cents. But what did I 
want of more ? This would pay my fare to Michigan 
City, and once there I had no fears but what I would 
be able to replenish my treasury. And with a com- 
paratively light heart I checked my trunks to Indian- 
apolis, intending to stop but for a few days at Mich- 
igan City, before proceeding to what I was now for 
a lime to consider my head-quarters. And when the 
hour of my departure arrived, I took my seat in the 
cars with as much independence as an Astor or a 
Ptothschild. 

I arrived in Michigan City with but fifteen or 
twenty cents in my purse, but this gave me very lit- 
tle trouble. I had been in just as bad a situatio^n as 
this before, and by putting a bold face on the mat- 
ter, and going to work with reasonable energy, had 
succeeded in getting through with my troubles ; and 
there was no reason why I should not do so again. 

I went to the hotel, and freely told the landlord 
my situation — how I had come there to canvass the 
place for subscribers for "Tried and True," and "The 
Life of Mr. Lincoln;" that I also had some photo- 
graphs for sale, and that I had neither money nor 
bnggage. having sent my baggage to Indianapolis, 
wliilher I was going as soon as I had canvassed that 
place. He heard me through, and then asked to see 
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my photographs. I sho^ye(l them to him, and told 
him the price at which I sold them — twenty-five 
cents each. lie took four in payment of my hill for 
supper, bed and breakfast, and I started out to sell 
the balance, which I did in a very few minutes, and 
could have sold three times as many more if I had 
had them. The people of Michigan City are very 
patriotic, and photographs of successful leaders of 
the Union army are good stock to sell among them. 
I had further evidence of this patriotism the follow- 
ing day. 

The next day I went to work, and by vigorous ex- 
ertions succeeded in obtaining four subscribers, three 
of them being to the life of our late murdered Pres- 
ident, and only one to " Tried and True." I returned 
to supper at night, almost tired out, and went to bed 
very early. It was plain to me that something must 
be done by which I could realize more money among 
these " sand-hillers." They all admired Mr. Lin- 
coln, and would buy his life if they had time to read 
it, but the excitement about the construction of their 
harbor was just beginning to assume the form of an 
epidemic, and no one seemed able or willing to spend 
any time in reading, or even talking about anything 
but perches of stone, Government piers, dredge-boats, 
water-lots and eligible corners. One man, a promi- 
nent lawyer of the place, upon my asking him to 
buy "The Life of Lincoln," somewhitt startled me by 
replying, " If the title is all right I will give you 
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one hundred and twenty dollars a foot. Did you 
say it fronted on the creek?" I explained to him 
that it was a book, and not a water-lot, or sand-hill, 
I was trying to sell, whereat lie became disgusted, 
and refused to hold any further communication with 
me. But, mth all their hurry, they would take time 
to buy and look at photographs, for these took neither 
time nor mental labor to comprehend, and left them 
free to pursue their favorite speculations. It was 
plain, then, that this was my best line of investment. 
Accordingly, I ordered another lot of these from Chi- 
cago, and while waiting for them to come, made one 
more eflfort to break through the speculative mania 
which seemed to possess the entire people. My suc- 
cess was but limited, for a hard day's work only ad- 
ded two names to my list of subscribers for the Life 
of the President, and one to the list of "Tried and 
True." But when my photographs came, business re- 
vived again, and I soon disposed of all I had, and 
ordered more. 

But my day of usefulness in this place was evi- 
dently on the wane, and I decided to go to La Porte 
and try my fortune there for a short time. I could 
not canvass there for " Tried and True," but I could 
sell photographs and take names for "The Memo- 
rial;" for, although Mr. Kennedy had only appointed 
me agent for Indianapolis and Michigan City, he had 
told me, verbally, that the entire State was open, and 
that I might sell anywhere I could. But ^t La 
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Porte I fared even worse thao at Michigan City, 
though fipm causes altogether diffVreut. The peo- 
ple there iWere not 60 madly eugaged in absurd spec- 
ulations upon the vailue of inaccessible sand luouti- 
tains; but their spperior intelligence, and devotion 
to the memory of our m{j.rtyi:ed President, had al- 
ready induced them to invent very liberally in remem- 
brances of his greatness; and iu nearly every house 
I visited I found a copy of somQ one of the numerous 
"Lives" >vhich had already found Iheir \vay into 
print. At another time, and with another work, I 
found La Porte to be a most excellent place for book- 
agents \Yho pursue their labors legitimately and hon- 
estly ji but the community was already supplied with 
what I had now to ^ell, and of course my labors were 
in vaio. ,But, notwithstanding my poor success, the 
beauty of the place made such an impression upon my 
mind,. that I at once ;resolved to settle there perma- 
nently, aj sQon.as my aiffairs would allow of my set- 
tling anywhere — a resolution I have never as yet 
seen the least occasion to regret; and this most beau- 
tiful city of Northern Indiana is now in truth my 
home. 

Returning to Michigan City, after an absence of 
three, days, I was fortunate e;nough to strike a vein 
which, by being vigorously worked, yielded some very 
substantial returns. The first thing I did, after my 
return, was to pi*ocure and sell two dozen photo 
graphs, which I did in one day. The next day I 
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Wanted— A person well acquainted in the city, to 
canvass for the " Southern History of the War, by 
E. A, Pollard." Call at No. 44 South Tennessee 
Street. No one need apply unless they are well ac- 
quainted in the city, and can bring good references. 

. In a few hours after this notice made its appear- 
ance I had several callers, and soon succeeded in 
making an arrangement with a gentleman to canvass 
on my own terms. It is not necessary to give these 
terms to the reader; suffice it to say that it worked 
well, and I soon found I could pay my agent all that 
I bad agreed to, and still make more money than 
when I was alone. While he canvassed, I delivered 
the hooks, and alsq continued my trade in photo* 
graphs, of.. which I sold a great many; and the prof- 
its upon them being enormous, I was doing a very 
fine , business. In about two weeks we had sold no 
less tbaa fifty copies of "The Lost Cause," and my 
profitjBifroJfn that source alone were about fifty dollars. 
Add. to thi^.th^ fact that I made about as much more 
from thq sale of photographs, and the reader will 
haye.no. difliculty in comprehending the fact that my 
business was in a flourishing condition. 

About: this ti«ie I learned that the property left by 
my brotbeir Frank, when, he went into the rebel army, 
had been confiscated by order of the authorities at 
Washington, and made .application for its restitution, 
alleging my own loyalty as the ground of my claim. 
I received a favorable reply to my application, and 
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was fully satisfied that if I had the mcmey to go South 
and hunt up the necessary proofs, and submit them 
to the consideration of the proper officers, there would 
be no difficulty in my succeeding; but there was the 
rub. The one- hundred dollars in my possession 
would go but a little way in the prosecution of a claim 
of so much magnitude as this, and whatever was to 
be done must be done quickly, and the only thing I 
could do was to work the harder, and raise all that 
I possibly could for this purpose. 

The holidays were close at hand, and it occurred 
to me that if I had a book suitable for a Christmas 
or New-Year's gift, I might do well with that for the 
next two or three weeks, and having noticed, in the 
Journal, the advertisement of such a book, published 
by a Mr. Newel], in Vinton's Block, I called upon 
him, and secured the agency for the sale of it. It 
was called The Republican Court, and was a most 
beautifully gotten-up book — -just the thing for a young 
man to use in softening the obdurate heart of his 
mistress. Armed with .this document, in addition -to 
those I had on hand already, I went to work with a 
vigor which produced the most happy results, and, in 
a short time, felt myself able, pecuniarly, to under- 
take my contemplated journey to the South. 

Before starting, however, I shipped by express, to 
a dear friend in San Francisco, California, a copy of 
The Republican Court, The Lost Cause, and a finely- 
bound copy of Robinson Crusoe, as a holiday gift. I 
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trust he received them in due time, and that ihey 
served to assure him that there was one in the world 
who will never, never forget his kindness to her in 
her hour of trouble. 

I then arranged my affairs so as to leave all my 
business in the city in the hands of the agent before 
referred to, and started out, intending to go to the 
South before I came back to Indianapolis again, and 
to leave no stone unturned in the effort to recover 
the possession of that property which I felt so justly 
belonged to me, and which was so necessary just V 
now; for I realized that I could not always work 
as I was now doing. 

I went as far as Shelbyville, in company with an- 
other lady; stopped off there, and staid a few days, 
selling several books, and then went on to Cincinnati, 
Avhere I wished to have an interview with Mr. Fes- 
senden, relative to affairs in Indianapolis, and some 
other business matters. In due time I arrived in 
Cincinnati, and at once called on Mr. Fessenden, who 
was not a little surprised to see me, and earnestly 
asked me why I had left Indianapolis. I replied by 
giving him the address of my agent there, and telling 
him that I had left everything in his hands, and that 
I thought he would find no cause of complaint against 
him. 

" But, Mrs. Nelles," said he, " I can not give you 
up as an agent. You are altogether too valuable to 



me." 



30 
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**But I hare worked a long time for you," said I, 
"and now I must work for myself a little/' 

*' Have you not been working for yourself at the 
same time you were working for me? Has not the 
sale of my publications been profitable to you, as well 
as to me ?" 

^^ Yes ; but there are other matters which claim my 
attention." 

**What are these other matters? Are j'ou going 
to many and give up selling books ?" 

"No," I replied, laughing; "I am not going to 
marry. I am going to return' to my old home in the 
South." 

And then I told him about my application for the 
restitution of the confiscated propei-ty of my brother, 
and that I was going South to find the evidence 
relative to it. 

"Just the thing," said he. "Take some of my 
publications along with you to sell, and thus help to 
defray your expenses. I have no agents in the South, 
and you can sell wherever you see proper." 

"But times are so hard down there, that I am 
afraid nothing can be done." 

" I do not suppose you can sell as many books 
there as you can in the North, but still I believe 3'ou 
can do something, and every little helps, you know." 

"What have you that I can sell there?" 

"Take 'The Lost Cause.'" 

" I would prefer something else." 
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." Wellj I'liaye a new book, just out, with which I 
an\ sure you ;Can (|o^yell there. I will appoint you a 
roving ageat. anywhere iu the Southern States." 

^' What is it?" - 

"Thei Oeneral History of Freemasonry in Europe; 
transiated from the French of Emmanuel Re bold, by 
J.;E. Bropnan, Esq." 

The title; of the book struck me favorably. I had 
long; been an, ardent admirer of Freemasonry ; my 
fatli^r and; brother Frank had both been Masons, as 
also my .step-father. Captain Lake; and I felt that 
these facts gave me; some claims upon the ft-aternity, 
and that, aside from the intrinsic merits of the wotk, 
they would^aid:me in effecting sales of it among the 
Craft. ;I knew, too, that Freemasonry had very 
many followers in the South, and that they were 
genei'ally. very ardently attached to the Order, and 
would be more likely to buy a book upon that subject 
than any other. ; I had my father's diploma in my 
possession, and the exhibition of this would help to 
prove my claims upon the Masonic brotherhood; and, 
even if I failed in the attempt to sell, it would involve 
but very little expense — only the cost of the outfit — 
while, if I succeeded, the result could not be other- 
wise than good, in more .senses than one. These re- 
flections decided me in fovor of taking the appoint- 
ment he offered me; and I told him I would accept 
his proposition, paid him for a book, bade him good- 
bye, and returned to my hotel. 
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Upon examining the book, I found the names of 
some of my ancestors honorably mentioned in its 
pages, and was more than ever satisfied that I had 
accepted Mr. Fessenden's proposition. I now felt 
that I had a direct personal interest in the work ; 
for, w^hile I was carrying on my accustomed avocation, 
I was also spreading a knowledge of the virtues and 
usefulness of my revered grandfather; and this 
afforded me no small satisfaction. And this is one 
reason, among^ others, why I have continued in the 
sale of this work until the present time, and why I 
regard it with more affection than any work I have 
ever sold. 

The same evening that I left Mr. Fessenden, I 
took passage on board a river packet for Memphis, 
and about five o'clock in the evening she cast off' her 
moorings and quietly dropped down the stream. It 
was dark, and there was nothing to be seen, and 
nothing to detain me on deck; so I went to my state- 
room, and at an early hour retired to rest. 

In due time, and without any incidents worthy of 
note, I arrived at Memphis. My trip down the river 
had been very pleasant, and I enjoyed it very much ; 
but a period was now to be put to my enjoyment, for, 
w^hen we rounded at the landing at Memphis, it was 
raining with violence, and the mud lay in the streets 
apparently of an interminable depth. In view 6f 
this state of facts I decided to make my stay in 
Memphis of very brief duration. I had intended 
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trying to sell some books there, but the weather was 
such as evidently to render hopeless any attempt at 
canvassing, and, of course, I must forego it for the 
present, and hope for better weather on my return. 

There were two or three men in Memphis whom 
it was necessary for me to see, in connection with the 
business which had originally brought me to the 
South, and the labor of wading through the mud and 
rain to hunt them up was all I cared about attempt- 
ing; but from that it would not do to shrink. Be- 
sides, I had encountered these adversaries before, 
and had learned the very important fact that I was 
neither sugar nor salt, and that there was not the 
least danger of my melting away. Accordingly, 
armed with a formidable cotton umbrella, and a pair 
of stout brogans, I plunged into the apparently end- 
less and bottomless sea of mud before me, and, 
bravely breasting its waves, in due time found the 
parties of whom I was in search. My interviews 
with eveiy one of them were in the highest de- 
gree satisfactory ; and it was with no little elation 
of spirits that I announced to myself that my busi- 
ness was completed, and took the cars for Atlanta, 
the next step in my journey, and where I hoped to 
complete the evidence which was to put me in pos- 
session of my deceased brother's estates. 

As we rolled onward toward Atlanta, through a 
region of country every foot of which had been the 
scene of the desolating operations of hostile armies, 
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how did my heart throb with anguish as I gazed 
upon the almost entire destruction of that once lovely 
land! For miles upon miles the country was desti- J 

tute of fences, and, in many instances, of houses^ j 

while the very humblest forms of vegetation seemed j^ 
trodden out of existence, and even oat of sight-, un- 
der the hoofs of animals apd the feet of thousands 
of armed men; acre upon acre of ground, which had 
once borne magnificent 'crops of corri^ and cotton, 
and tobacco, and wheat, now wearied and pained the 
eye by their broad stretch of lifeless bi^wn^ unre- 
lieved by the least display of green ; the lobg liiies 
of trenches and rifle-pits told eloqueflt stories of 
toil expended for the sole purpose of niore eflfectu- 
ally destroying our fellow men; the little mounds of 
earth, which here and there niarked the landscape 
in every direction, spoke eloquently of some brave 
soul who, clad either in the blue or in the gray, had 
offered up his life upan the alt?ir of a cause which, 
to him, was holy and just; while, occasionally, a 
thicker and more • numerous coliection of these tell- 
tale heaps of earth would speaJc of the mortal and 
breathless struggle in which th^jlse who now rested 
there so quietly, had once manfully and bravely borne 
their part What mattered it to mb as I gazed upon 
these speaking monuments of brave men's prowess, 
whether they held the corses of our own brave sol- 
dier boys, or whether those lonely resting-places 
«^ere filled with the remains of the brave-^hearted 
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soldiers of the confederacy ? They were alike the 
resting-places of dauntless and true men, each one 
of whom bad some friends, in some far off laud per- 
chance, to mourn their loss, and shed the silent tear 
of sorrow o'er th^ir untimely decease ; and though 
I bad no synipathy Avith the cause which had called 
these brave men to arms, still I could respect their 
manhood, their devotion to their convictions of right, 
and could drop the sympathetic tear over their vio- 
lent and bloody decease. I could not but think that, 
somewhere in the broad, sunny lands of which those 
around us wei'e a part, I bad an only and dearly- 
loved brother, whose head Avas pillowed until the 
last great day upon just such a lowly bed as these ; 
who had fallen in the same cause — who had fallen, as 
the brave men around us had fallen, in the discharge 
of what he deemed to be his duty; and my heart-was 
incapable of entertaining any feeling of bitterness 
toward any of the fallen braves amid whose tombs 
our train was wending its way. 

But while my mind was thus dwelling. upon the re- 
duUs of the war, the cars were bearing me onward to 
A^tlanta, and at last the Gate City of the South burst 
vipon our view; but, alas! it was no longer the lovely, 
iourishing city it was wben I last beheld it. Then 
ong rows of magnificent structures lined all its prin- 
-ipal streets, while its suburbs were filled with mag- 
nificent private residences, adorned with all that 
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wealth could purchase, or that taste of man could 
devise to gratify the senses, or enhance the peace 
and happiness which there reigned supreme. Now, 
the entire business part of the city was a mass of 
shapeless and unsightly ruins. Whole blocks which 
had once stood erect, tall and stately, and were the 
pride, not only of their owners, but of every denizen 
of the city, were now mere heaps of rubbish, bricks 
and mortar ; while, in many instances, the palatial 
residences and magnificent grounds of the suburbs 
s had, by their occupancy as quarters for troops, been 
shorn of all their original beauty, and reduced to a 
state of chaos and confusion from which it would 
take years to resuscitate them, even if they could 
ever be restored to anything like their former condi- 
tion. I had read in the public journals the accounts 
of the hard fate which befell the city of Atlanta 
when, at the end of a campaign almost unparalleled 
in history, she fell into the hands of Sherman and 
his victorious legions ; but I was utterly unprepared 
for the sad scene of desolation which was presented 
to my view. Although I knew that such was the 
inevitable result of war, still I could not but feel sad- 
dened in my inmost heart when I came to fully realize 
the ruin that had been wrought; and I covered my 
eyes to shut out the hateful sight, while the hot, 
scalding tears of agony bedewed my cheeks. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Such ^as my retarn to Atlanta, after an absence 
of nearly five years. What a blight had fallen upon 
the place during that time ! And yet it was no worse 
than the blight which had fallen upon my own life dur- 
ing the same time. The contx^ast between Atlanta as 
it .was then, and as I now beheld it, was no greater 
than the contrast between my situation then and 
what it now was. Then I fondly believed myself the 
wife of a noble and honorable man, and with every 
prospect of a long and happy life before me, in the 
enjoyment of which I should cease to remember the 
sorrows of my childhood. Since then I had learned 
that I was not his wife ; had separated from him, and 
united my fortunes with those of a man from whom 
I was now even more effectually separated than from 
Eugene Giles Mason, and was now alone in the 
world, with no one upon whom I could lean for sup- 
port under any circumstances. Then I had a dearly- 
loved brother, on whom, in times of sorest distress, I 
could rely for relief and assistance; — now my brother 
was gone, and I stood alone, the last of my family, 
and. comparatively helpless. Is it strange. that, as 
this terrible View of my situation rushed across my 

mind, my J^eart sunk within me> and I agaia alia9«t^ 
81 
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wished Ihat I might lie down, too, and die, and be at 
rest forever? But why indulge these gloomy reflec- 
tions? I had work to do, and would strive in the 
midst of my labors to forget all my sorrows. But 
this was easier said than done, for at every step I 
took there was something to remind me of the past, 
and of my bitter loneliness. 

I went out to the Lake mansion. It was like all 
the rest, in ruins. Some portions of the walls were 
standing, butthatwas all — the grounds, the shrubbery^ 
the fences, the grove which had once been the pride 
and'admiration of the surrounding country — all were 
gone, and only sufficient traces remained to indicate 
what had once been t4iere and to remind me of their 
former beaufy. At the negro-quarters I found some 
of the old servants of the plantation, M'ho were living 
there and cultivating some of the ground, under the 
protection of the Freedmen's Bureau. Tom and Sil- 
vie were both dead, they told mo, while Caroline had 
married, and was living at some distance from there, 
with a little family of children growing up around 
her. 

Sick at hearty I turned away and went in search 
of the graves of my loved ones. There they Iny, 
side by side, but so neglected and overgrown with 
weeds that it was with difficulty I could find them. 
There were the gi-aves of mother, Henry, Kate, Uaby 
May, and my own little darling, and another had 
bMQ added since I was there la&t A plain board 
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stood at its head, with simply the words Frank 
Hamilton on it. This, then, was the last resting- 
place of the last survivor of my family. As I stood 
thus alone by the graves of my departed friends, my 
mind wandered back to the time when I stood by 
the side of my father's tomb, in the far oflF city of 
Philadelphia, and a sense of my utter loneliness so 
overcame me that I burst into tears, and, offering up 
a prayer to my Heavenly Father for protection, I 
turned and left the ground. As I wandered back to 
the city I thought bitterly of the fond anticipations 
of pleasure to be derived from this very visit in which 
I had indulged at the time of my marriage with my 
late husband. I had vainly thought to stand side by 
side with him at the graves of my deps^rted kinsmen, 
while his tears would mingle with mine in silent 
respect to their memory, and over their inanimate 
clay we would plight anew the vows of love and faith 
which had been exchanged between us. But, alas! 
remorseless fate had taken him from me forever; like 
all ray other castles of air, this bright one had fallen 
about my ears and was now lying in ruins at my 
feet ; and this reflection added untold bitterness to the 
anguish which racked my frame at this time. Oh 1 
why must I thus be ever the target of fate ? 

I returned to the city and put up at the only hotel 
there was in the place, -where I passed the night al- 
most in tears, for sleep I could not. My mind was 
too much occupied with gloomy reminiscences of the 



o 
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past, and dark forebodings of the future, to allow me 
to rest, and with the first flush of the dawn I arose 
from my uneasy couch to attempt the work which 
had brought me there, intending to transact it as 
speedily as possible, and bid adieu forever to a place 
so fraught with sorrowful memories as was now the 
city of Atlanta. IIow I fretted until the arrival of 
business hours would enable me to visit the public 
offices, and attend to the matter which I hoped would 
put me in possession of wealth, and enable me to 
give up the life of a book*agent forever. I may 
now whisper in the ear of my reader, however, that 
Avere I in possession of the most boundless wealth, 
I do not think I would give up the avocation of buy^ 
ing and selling books as an agent. I would still id- 
low the business, not as a means of making money 
simply — though, as has already appeared in these 
pages, it is veiy profitable — but from pure love of it. 
This is in confidence, and is the result of my pres- 
ent views. Then, everything connected with the 
selling of books — such was the morbid state of my 
mind — was hateful to me, and my only thought was 
to get the means which my brother had provided for 
my support, reclaim my little Carrie, and adopt some 
little orphan boy as a playmate for her, and then pro- 
cure some pleasant little home where, in seclusion, 
and only in the society of my children, I would find 
a small share of the happiness which had hitherto 
been denied me, and which it almost seemed I was 
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never to realise while in contact with the world. This, 
then, was my plan, but I must confess that it, to a 
very great extent, as well as my other plans, has 
thus far failed sadly of realization, or even the pos- 
sibility thereof. 

The mystic hour of nine-^standard hour with men 
who are elected to serve the will of the people — 
havisg at length arrived, I sallied forth to see what 
could be done toward the fulfillment of mv mission. 
My first call was at the office of the Register of Deeds, 
which I found occupied by a very polite and accom- 
modating gentleman. The records had, fortunately, 
escaped the storn^ of general destruction which had 
swept over the devoted city; and we were soon im- 
mersed in a profound examination of their pages. 
We soon found where Frank had made over all his 
property to me, in the event of his decease. This was 
the first step gained in the investigation ; but now 
the question arose, what was the present condition 
of the property thus conveyed ? Was it in such a 
condition that it could be identified, and a tangible 
claim for its restitution be presented to the General 
Government? Further investigation revealed the 
fact that much of it had been sold for taxes, under 
the authority of the Confederate Government — all 
had been confiscated, upon the suppression of 'the 
rebellion, and there seemed little prospect of recov- 
ering anything, except at the end of a long course 
of expensive litigation, which I was but illy prepared 
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to undertake. My heart was not a little dismayed 
at the prospect before me; but, nevertheless, I had 
already gone too far, and expended too much money, 
to think of shrinking from the contest at the present 
stage. Accordingly, I procured from the recorder 
duly certified copies of all the deeds in any way bear- 
ing upon my property (or that which I claimed), and 
went to the oflSce of an attorney, whom he recom- 
mended as the best in the city, designing to place all 
the papers in his hands, and leave him to pursue his 
own judgment as to the best course of proceeding, 
while I returned to my home in Indiana, and labored 
faithfully to support myself at my business until the 
final issue of my application at Washiogton. 

I was fortunate in securing the services of an at- 
torney of the highest degree of talent, and whose 
eminence in his profession was a sui*e guarantee that 
my affairs would receive the most prompt and care- 
ful attention at his hands — none other than the lion. 
F. M. Goodman. He at once undertook my case, 
and assured me that no pains or trouble should be 
spared to bring it to an early and successful issue. 
Satisfied that I had done all that could be done to 
insure success, I decided not to remain any longer iu 
Atlanta, but to return at once to Indiana. I hated to. 
leave the place without making any efforts whatever 
for the sale of my book; but the truth was, that every- 
thing was in such a depressed condition there, that 
I felt sure any effort of mine would be vain. There 
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was no money in the country, and without that "root 
of all evil," it was but little use for me to take anj 
names for the book, even if the people would, undei 
such circumstances, be likely to look with favor upon 
a proposilion to subscribe. Besides, there was too 
many unpleasant memories clustering around that 
seclion of country for me to remain there any longer 
than stern necessity demanded. 

Accordingly, as soon as my arrangements with 
Mr. Goodman were completed to my satisfaction, I 
settled my bill at the hotel and took the first train 
for Chattanooga, having been in Atlanta just lour 
days, instead of four weeks, at least, as I had in- 
tended when leaving Cincinnati. 

The same feelings of sorrow which had filled my 
heart as I passed over this road on my way to At- 
lanta, and which had been awakened by the contem- 
plation of the fearful ravages of war, now again 
thronged upon my mind with all their force as I rode 
back over the same desolated country. All through 
the entire journey I sat close to the window, eagerly 
scanning through my vail (which I had closely drawn 
down to hide the tears I could nolyepress) the views 
which spread far and wide on every hand, and won- 
dered if such injury could ever be repaired. 

Fj'om Chattanooga, I pursued my way through 
Nashville to Louisville, whence I went by mail-packet 
to Cincinnati, only stepping at each place so long as 
was necessary on account of the delay in connection 
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of trains and the like. I reached Cincinnati in four 
days from the time of leaving Atlanta — haying only 
been absent about three weeks. 

I called at once upon Mr. Fessenden, who ex- 
pressed no little astonishment at seeing me back so 
soon, and still more when I informed him that I had 
not sold a single copy of the History of Freema- 
sonry. I did not tell him that the book had not 
been once offered for sale, but told him that times 
were so hard there that nothing could be done, and 
that I had, therefore, decided to return to a more 
promising field. He asked me something about the 
business which had taken me there, but I evaded any 
direct information relative to it, and only told him 
that, in the present confused state of affairs there, it 
was impossible to accomplish anything in any line 
of business. 

I then returned to the subject of "The General His- 
tory of Freemasonry," and told him that, as I had done 
so poorly in my trip to the South, I thought he ought to 
give me a chance to make myself whole by giving me 
an opportunity lo sell the book where there could be 
something made of it. He asked me where I would 
like to work. I told him I would like the entire 
State of Indiana, and the counties of Southern Mich- 
igan along the line of the Michigan Southern & 
Northern Indiana Railroad. lie replied, with a 
smile, that my desires were very moderate, and that 
he thought he could gratify them, adding, with a 
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slight dash of flatteiry, that he knew of no one to 
whom he would rather intrust this district than to 
myself. I also made arrangements with him to can- 
vass the flame territory for "The History of Morgan's 
Cavalry," which last, however, I kept but a short 
time. 

My business in Cincinnati being ended, I left that 
city the next morning for Indianapolis, to devote my- 
self once more to my chosen avocation, trusting by 
my energy to be able* to support tnyself, as well as to 
carry on the prosecution of my claim either to suc- 
cess or failure. I had not said anything to any one 
about the motive which induced my visit to the South, 
nor, indeed, did anybody in Indianapolis know that 
my journey had been extended beyond Memphis; 
and I decided not to enlighten anybody at the -pres- 
ent, either as to where I had been, or as to my pros- 
pects in the South. Certainly, it was nobody's busi- 
ness, and I would only leave them to suppose that 
my absence had been caused by some matter in con- 
nection with my agency. 

In due time I arrived in Indianapolis, and went at 
once to my old boarding-house, at No. 44 South Ten- 
nessee street, where I was very gladly welcomed by 
all the family. In pursuance of my resolution, I said 
nothing about my Southern journey, merely going 
about my business as usual, and occasionally drop- 
ping a remark about the condition of affairs in Mem- 
phis, in order to convey the impression that that city 
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had been my stopping-place during my absence from 
home. 

After some cogitation as to the best means of car- 
r}'ing on my business so as to realize the greatest 
amount of money from it (this beiiig of course a mat- 
ter of stern necessity with me), I came to the con- 
clusion that the territory which I was endeavoring 
to canvass was more than I could work alone to the 
best advantage, and that with a few sub-agents to 
assist me, my receipts would be very materially aug- 
mented. Of course, my commissions on each book 
sold would be much less than if I prosecuted the 
Avork alone, but then the adage hath it, that "half a 
loaf is better than no bread," and I could command 
sufficient territory to supply half a dozen agents, or 
even three times that number. Accordingly, I ad- 
vertised in the journals of the city for agents, and 
being somewhat wearied with my incessant labors, 
sat down to rest a day or two and wait for applica- 
tions. A day or two passed without any response, 
and then I resumed my work, but no sooner had I 
done so when applications for agencies began to pour 
in upon me with such rapidity as for several days to 
interfere seriously with the energetic and effectual 
prosecution of my own canvassing. 

But as I had not yet succeeded in getting an agent 
to my satisfaction, I had to keep on at w^ork myself, 
and with my Masonic w^ork I was doing very well. 
In three days time I took no less than twenty-five 
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subscribers for this work, the mayor of the city being 
the first one; and to his kindness I am indebted 
for much of my success there. I was bilt little ac- 
quainted with the Masonic fraternity there, but hav- 
ing been inforqied that Mayor Caviu was one, I had 
asked him to give me the names of men whom he 
thought would be likely to take the book. He very 
kindly gave me a long list of names, and in no one 
instance did I fail to sell a copy of the work to one 
whose name he had given me. I sold, altogether, 
about one hundred copies of this work in Indianapo- 
lis — many of them to members of the Legislature, 
which happened to be in session at the time I was 
canvassing there. 

During the same time I had sold only five or six 
copies of the "History of Morgan's Cavalry," and 
feeling that I could not devote sufficient time to this 
work without interfering with the other, I gave it up 
entirely, and returned to Mr. Fessenden several 
copies already ordered. In fact, I was so much in- 
terested in the sale of the Masonic history, and was 
succeeding so well with it, that I really felt but little 
inclination to work for anything else. 

Having learned, however, by accident, that all the 
subscribers to " The Lost Cause " had not been sup- 
plied, and that there was some dissatisfaction among 
them in consequence, I called upon Mr. Barbour, the 
gentleman in whose hands I had left the agency for 
that work upon my starting South, took from him his 
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list of subscribers, revoked his agency, and took 
charge of the sales of the work in person. I delivered 
books to all whose names he had taken, and took two 
or three new subscribers; then, finding it an up-hill 
business, I declined to w6rk for it any more, and 
finally gave up canvassing for everything except the 
Masonic history, devoting ail my time and attention 
to that. 

With this work I was doing very well, indeed. I 
had now been at work for it only about a month, and, 
as the reader is already informed, bad sold about one 
hundred copies ; but Indianapolis had been pretty 
thoroughly canvassed and sales were getting very 
dull. I therefore decided to leave there for a time, 
and try my fortune a little further north — at Lafay- 
ette, and some of the other towns along the line of 
the Wabash Valley Railroad. I also decided that I 
would not try to get subscribers for anything but 
the Masonic history, believing that it would only be 
a waste of time to do so. My experience had taught 
me that the agent who attempted to canvass at the 
same time for five or six diflferent works was not 
likely to do well with any of them. The best way, 
in my judgment, is to select some good work, and 
give all one's efforts to that, to the utter exclusion 
of everything else. Of course, a reasonable degree 
of sagacity must be exercised in the selection of a 
suitable work with which to travel ; but if one at- 
tempts to work for several publications at the same 
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time, they are likely, by a division of their exer- 
tions, to succeed in making a failure with all. 

Having decided to visit Lafayette, I called upon 
a prominent Mason of Indianapolis, and asked him 
to give me a letter of introduction to somebody in 
that place who would be likely to extend to me some 
aid in introducing the work, lie very readily and 
cheerfully complied with my request, and gave me 
letters to several parties there. Perhaps thei*e is no 
more suitable opportunity than this, to acknowledge 
tiie obligations I am under to the Masonic fraternity, 
as a body, for the kindness and assistance they have 
invariably rendered me in selling this work. It has 
been my usual custom upon visiting any place for 
the first time, to call upon some prominent member, 
or members, of the fraternity* for lists of names to 
guide me in my canvassing; and again, upon leav- 
ing for another place, to ask for letters of introduc- 
tion to some leading member of the Order in the 
place whither I was going; and in no solitary in- 
stance has compliance with these requests been re- 
fused ; and the assistance thus rendered has been 
invaluable to me, and will be ever most gratefully re- 
membered. And I desire here to return my heartfelt 
thanks, not only to each and every one of the mem- 
bers of that ancient andjlftiiorable Order, for the uni- 
form kindness and courtesy with which they have 
tieated me, but especially to those who have assisted 
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me in tbe manner above indicated. May their kind- 
ness be returned to them a thousand fold. 

In due time I arrived in Lafayette, and at once 
called upon one of tbe gentlemen to wbom I bad 
received a letter of introduction. He treated me with 
tbe kindness which has always marked tbe conduct 
of the fraternity toward me, bought a book, and in- 
troduced me to several other gentlemen, all of whom 
purchased books. I sold five or six copies there, and 
having thus sown seed which I hoped would, in time, 
bear abundant fruit, I decided to leave Lafayette for a 
short time, go up to Delphi and Logansport, see what 
could be done there, and return to L^iyette again 
on my way to Indianapolis. This trip was the poor- 
est which ever occurred in all my experience as 
a book-agent. I was absent three days from La- 
fayette, and did not sell a single copy of the work 
during the whole time. The Masons in all the places 
visited by me seemed more dead than alive — more 
intent on making money than acquainting themselves 
with the history and origin of their order — more de- 
voted to the worship of mammon than to the culti- 
vation of a knowledge of the science of which this 
fraternity claims to be one of the principal expo- 
nents. There was among them a state of coldness 
and indifference to the good of the Order which I 
have rarely found. May they arouse from their leth- 
argy in time to prevent their everlasting dissolution 
as an Order. 
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Tlie sjirae feeling prevailed to a considerable ex- 
tent, though in not quite so great a degree, at Laftiy- 
ette; and I became convinced that, for the present 
at least, I could not do enough there to pay expenses. 
My trip had already cost me much more than the 
profits realized from it, and under such circumstances 
it was worse than folly to extend my stay in the 
place. I therefore packed up my ^^ traps" and re- 
. turned home, fully resolved never to canvass along 
the line of the Wabash Valley Railroad, or, at least, 
until there ^Yas some evidence of more vitality among 
the Masons there. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Upon my return to Indianapolis, I decided to 
change my plan of operations, for a time. I had been 
traveling constantly since entering upon the duties of 
a book-agent, was weary and somewhat worn down, 
and needed some rest. The plan adopted, for a time, 
was this — to advertise for agents to jcanvass in my 
field, while I would supply them with the work, as a 
sort of general agent, and would take a class in my 
old occupation — that of teaching painting. Accord- 
ingly, I resumed the agency of two or three works 
which I had discarded ; obtained one or two others, 
so as to be able to supply my agents with anything 
they might desire; obtained a suitable room in which 
to receive my pupils, and advertised in several of the 
leading papers throughout the State for agents. I 
also inserted advertisements for pupils, in all the 
papers of the city, and commenced reviewing and 
furbishing up my artistic qualities. 

Applications for employment as agents were soon 
very numerous, and in a few weeks I had no less 
than a dozen agents at work for me in different parts 
of the State. The works with which they Avere fur- 
nished were all that I had ever canvassed for, with 
the addition of a most beautiful little book for the 
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juvenile portion of the community, entitled "The 
Children's Album." I do not think I have ever 
known a work more interesting, or more beneficiaJ, 
to be put in the hands of the rising generation. I 
charge the publishers nothing for this notice of their 
work, for it merits all and more than can be said in 
its favor by so poor a pen as mino. 

While making and perfecting these arrangements, 
the other branch of business marked out for myself 
had not been neglected. Applications for admission 
to my school of painting had poured in upon me, and 
my class was soon as large as my rooms would allow 
me to accommodate, and several applicants had been 
refused admission for want of room. And so assidu- 
ously had I practiced my art that I found mj^self 
qualified to impart instruction, not only to their en- 
tire satisfaction, but, what was much better, to my 
own. And thus matters went on swimmingly, and, 
for a time, I succeeded better, pecuniarily, than I had 
at any time since starting as a book-agent. But my 
expenses were very heavy, and I did not lay up 
money very fast. Aside from my ordinary expenses 
of every-day life, the extensive litigation I was con- 
ducting relative to my property at Atlanta, was a 
constant drain on my finances, and kept them at rather 
f low ebb. There were constant applications from 
my counsel for money for some purpose or other — 
now, five dollars to pay for a certified copy of some 

old deed or other; then, ten or fifteen dollars to pay 

82 
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for taking depositions; again, ten dollars would be 
wanted lor searching some record at Wasiiington, 
and so it went on. I was making money fiist, and, 
had it not been for these constant demands upon my 
purse, could have accumuhited some property, but it 
would take a princely income to stand these pro- 
digious drains upon it. But I looked forward with 
hope to the time when it would all be at an end, and 
the money I was now forced to expend for these 
objects would be saved to me, when better times must 
certainly ensue. 

About this time I had an operation performed on 
my left eye, which had been affected from my birth. 
It turned outwardly, and, aside from its disfiguring 
effect upon my countenance, it was at times a source 
of considerable annoyance to me, and not a little in- 
terfered with my sight. There was a professional 
oculist in the city, by the name of Dr. Charles Wall, 
who sustained a very high name in his profession, 
and who had published some certificates of very re- 
markable cures performed under his treatment; and 
I had myself known of several very bad cases of 
"cross eyes" which he had treated with the utmost 
success. I made up my mind to apply to him for 
relief from my affliction, and, accordingly, caJled at 
his office and asked him if he could straighten my 
eye. He examined it, asked me some questions 
about it, and said he could cure it by performing a 
surgical operation upon it. I told bim, if it was to 
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be operated upon, I would like to have some friend 
present at Ibe lime, and he replied that he would 
like to have some medical gentleman witness the 
operation, and that, if it suited me, he would perform 
it at ten o'clock the next day. I told him that Dr. 
Athon and Dr. Barnes were friends of mine, and that, 
if he had no objections, I would bring them with me 
at that time; to which he very readily assented, 
saying it was just what he wouhl have desired. 

At the appointed time the next morning, Dr. Athon 
and Dr. Barnes accompanied me to Dr. Wall's office, 
No. 21 West Maryland street, and I took my seat in 
the operating chair. The doctors wanted me to take 
chloroform, or some other anaesthetic agent; but this 
I refused to do, feeling assured that my courage and 
nerve were sufficient to endure the operation, and 
wishing to see all that was done, especially as I was 
myself to be the victim. Well, I had my own way, 
and the operation was performed while I was in my 
natural state ; nor would I even suffer any one to hold 
my hands or head. The operation was short, and 
much less painful than I had anticipated, but still 
very unpleasant. 

I immediately returned to my boarding-house, and, 
for half an hour or so, experienced no uneasiness 
from the cutting of my eye; then suddenly began a 
sharp pain in the eye-ball, which continued all day 
and all night, and gave me no little alarm lest it 
should involve tho loss of sight in that eye« When 
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I arose the next morniDg and looked in the glass, I 
found that quite a large lump had grown up on my 
eye where he .had cut it ; and, still more alarmed than 
ever, I hastened as early as I could to Dr. Wall's 
office. He smiled at my fears, and told me the lump 
would all disappear in a short time ; that it was but 
the natural result of the operation, and need give me 
no uneasiness. He gave me some eye-water, and a 
small brush to apply it with, and I went away, feel- 
ing very much relieved; for I had the utmost confi- 
dence in his skill and ability. 

As I shall not recur to this subject again, I may 
remark here that my expectations of benefit from 
this operation have been but partially realized, and 
that, though I paid Dr. Wall a very liberal fee for 
performing the operation^ my eye has really received 
but very little benefit from it. It is better than when 
I went to him, but still fair from perfect, and though 
perhaps a second operation might improve it, I am 
too cowardly to try it, and it must go as it is. Still, 
I do not condemn the doctor, for, I doubt not, he is 
well-skilled in diseases of the eye; though, in my 
own case, his success was not so decided as I hoped, 
and had been led by him to expect. 

Finding that the condition of my eye interfered 
somewhat with my convenience and success as a 
teacher of painting, I concluded to give up my class 
for a time, and resume my travels, at least until my 
eye should be fully recovered from the effects of the 
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recent operation. Before setting out, however, I 
wanted to learn tbo art of cutting dresses by a new 
method, and connect that with my book agency, bo« 
lieving it would be a source of considerable profit to 
me. I accordingly went to a Mrs. S. C. Ewing, and 
applied for instruction in the coveted art. She 
charged twelve dollars Tor giving lessons, which 
was more money than I really knew how to spare ; 
but I had a painting worth fifteen dollars, which I 
proposed to give her for my course of instiuction, and 
she accepted my offer. The art was very easy to 
acquire, and in one day I could cut and fit dresses, 
by this mode, as well as Mrs. Ewing herself. 

With my books and some charts, I then started 
out, not doubting I should do well; but, as I soon 
found, and as the reader will soon see, the result did 
not equal my anticipations ; and I found upon this 
trip another illustration of the truth of the proposi- 
tion I advanced some time since: that the book- 
agent whose exertions are divided among several 
things, is not likely to succeed in anything. 

Upon leaving Indianapolis I went at once to Lel> 
anon, the county-seat of Boone county. It was 
just about dark when I arrived there, and, of course, 
nothing could be done that night. I went to the 
Andrews' House for the night, wading through mud 
nearly a foot deep to get there, for it had been rain- 
ing several days, and the streets wera almost impas- 
sable. The uejLt morning I went to a printing office 
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and engaged one hundred small circulars to be 
printed and distributed, setting forth the value of my 
new system of cutting dresses, and went out to canvass 
for " The History of Freemasonry " while they w ere 
being circulated, for I had brought ten copies of the 
work with me. I visited all the business-places in Leb- 
anon during the forenoon, and succeeded in selling 
three copies of the book, which, I think, was doing 
very well, considering the size of the town. By this 
time my advertisements had been distributed, and, 
after eating a hearty dinner, I set out to see what 
could.be done with my charts. Of course, my calls 
were now made upon the ladies, at their houses, in- 
stead of at the business places. At the first house 
at which I called, the following conversation ensued: 

'' Good morning, madam. I am selling charts for 
a new mode of cutting dresses — the most perfect 
thing of the kind I ever saw — ^and teaching the use 
of them. Would you like to learn ?'' 

"Well I don't know whether it would be of much 
benefit to me or not. I generally have my dresses 
cut by a dress-maker." • 

"But, by the use of this, you can cut and fit your 
own dresses, and thus save trouble and expense." ^ 

"There are so many humbugs now-a-days that 
one hardly knows what or whom to trust; and I be- 
lieve I will not have anything to do with it" 

" But, madaiU) you can see for yourself that this 
)b 110 humbug. It is sb simple and plain that any 
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one can understand it, and bo certain in its results 
tliat it is almost impossible to make a mistake, or 
have an ill-fitting dress. I am very sure you would 
like it." 

*'Well," said she after examining it some time, 
"I do like its appearance, and would like to learn; 
but, to tell the truth, I have not got the money." 

"Well, madam, I shall be in town for several 
days — it may be for a week, — and if you will board 
me while I stay here, I will teach you the art, and 
furnish you with a chart." 

"llow long will you be here ?" 

"I can not tell exactly until I have canvassed the 
whole of the town. It maybe two or three days, or 
it may be a week; though probably not so long." 

"Upon those terms I will take lessons. You can 
come here at any time you choose," 

I at once sat down and gave her a lesson, and ex- 
plained the use of the chart to her, then sent to the 
Andrews' House for my baggage, and again set out 
upon my canvassing. I felt very well, for I had made 
a beginning; the lady whose name I had obtained 
was one of the leaders in the little social circle of 
{he place, and I felt no doubt her influence would 
aid me in the prosecution of my work; and the re- 
sult showed that I was not mistaken. 

At the next house the lady was very cold and 
distant ; did not care about looking at my charts, or 
Rearing my ezplanatious ; but as soon aa I told her 
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that Mrs. Dr. M'Cloud (the lady with whom I was 
etoppiog) was learning, as was also Mrs. Andrews, at 
the hotel, her whole manner changed, and she at 
once manifested, the utmost interest in it. She 
finally concluded she very much wanted to learn, 
but would not subscribe until she consulted with her 
husband, who would not be at home until tea-time. 
Gould I call again in the evening, or the next morn- 
ing ? Certainly; I would call the next moriiing, and 

• 

hoped to be honored with her patronage. With this 
assurance I left her, receiving fmm her a parting in- 
junction to call the next day; and I may remark 
here, that this injunction was cheerfully and faith- 
fully obeyed, and that I added her name to my list 
of subscribers. Such is the result and power of rank 
and fashion ! Had not Mrs. Dr. M'Cloud become a 
subscriber, this lady would not ; and, doubtless, the 
same remark will apply to every lady whose name I 
procured in Lebanon. Fashionable society in Leba- 
non, as elsewhere, is very much like a flock of sheep ; 
they will stand huddled together, uncertain what to 
do, until some one, with more decision than the oth- 
ers, m^kes a break in some particular direction, when, 
pell-mell, away go the whole herd, following closely 
in the tracks of their leader, without the least regard 
for consequences. This gregarious disposition of the 
human race has been of immense service to me in 
many instances beside the one above mentioned. 
I canvassed the remainder of the, day^. and at night 
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had four ladies engaged to learn dress-cutting, beside 
several others who, like my friend above mentioned, 
wanted to consult their husbands about the matter 
before incurring any expense ; and I found Jhat, in 
every instance of the kind, the promise to consult 
"husband" was equivalent to a promise to subscribe; 
thus proving to my mind either that the ladies in 
Lebanon have very kind and indulgent husbands, or 
that they have the art of governing their liege lords 
more skillfully and successfully than their sisters in 
some other parts of the world of which I have some 
knowledge. 

I remained in Lebanon about a week, and finding 
that my work there was practically done, and that 
no more money was to be made there, I went to 
Thorntown, in the same county. I had done very 
well in Lebanon, but was destined to fare still better 
in the place to which I had now come, owing in part 
to the spirit of rivalry existing between the two towns, 
in which the ladies of each bore their full share ; for 
no sooner did I exhibit to the ladies of Thorntown 
the list of names I had obtained at Lebanon, than 
they at once said Lebanon should not go ahead of 
them in anything pertaining to the world of fashion, 
and I soon had all I could do. This rivalry seemed 
very foolish to me, but as long as I was reaping the 
benefits of it, I was not disposed to utter any com- 
plaints, or attempt to quell it. 

I remained ia Thorntown three, days^ sold fiver 
88 
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copies of Masonic history, disposed of a large number 
of charts, and instructed several ladies in the art of 
cutting their own dresses, when I left there and went 
to Attica, Here I fared the poorest, for some time, 
that I had any-where on my present trip. For two 
days I labored faithfully, but could not get any one 
either to buy a book or to patronize the new mode of 
cutting dresses. Meantime my bill at the Revere 
House, where I stopped, was accumulating at the 
rate of three dollars a day, while I was earning 
nothing at all ; and I was fast becoming disheartened. 
The people all seemed as poor as Job's turkey, or as 
stingy as misers, I could not tell which, and I was 
almost tempted to give up in despair and leave the 
place, though it was very much against both inclina- 
tion and principle to give up without doing anything. 
After reflecting some time upon the matter, I con* 
eluded to stay one day longer, visit some of the 
places I had visited already, and make one more 
eJBfort to penetrate the crust in which they had in- 
trenched themselves. There was a Mrs. Rodgers, 
who lived in a fine stone house, and seemed to be a 
sort of leader among the ton, and, though I had 
already called upon her once, I determined to go 
there again, and try to make the same arrangement 
with her that I had with Mrs. M'Cloud upon going 
to Lebanon. I could not afford to stay there any 
longer and pay three dollars a day for my board, 
while doing nothing; biA if I could get to stay a 
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week with Mrs. Rodgers, and pay my way by giving 
her instruction and selling her a chart, I could afford 
that. Besides, I would be able to say I had made one 
sale in the great city of Attica. 

Accordingly, the next day I called, for the second 
time, upon Mrs. Rodgers, at the stone mansion. She 
received me quite coolly, and for a time seemed very 
much disinclined to even talk about receiving instruc- 
tion; but I persevered, and finally made her the 
same proposition which had succeeded so well with 
Mrs. M'Cloud. At this she seemed to relent a little, 
and we finally made the same arrangement; I was 
to board with her during my stay there, be it longer 
or shorter, and, in return, was to teach her the art 
and furnish her with a chart. In pursuance of this 
arrangement, my baggage was removed to her house 
that very morning, and I went to work with renewed 
zeal, feeling that the crust was now penetrated, and 
that I might hope for some degree of success. 

And I was not disappointed. The gregarious nature 
of fashionable society, as at Lebanon, was my very 
good friend. I told every lady upon whom I called 
that Mrs. Rodgers was learning of me ; ^furore was 
created upon the subject, and in two days I had all 
the applicants for instruction that could possibly be 
attended to by working early and late. I was more * 
than gratified — I was delighted at the result of my 
tactics ; and had learned that, to succeed any-where, 
it was only necessary to get some leader of fashion 
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interested in my work. Such is the influence and 
importance w hicb attaches to a single name ; and I 
determined that, hereafter, wherever I might go to 
work, I would adopt the same plan which had suc- 
ceeded so well here. If by its use I could make 
sales in the town of Attica, surely I need have no 
misgivings about trying it any-where else. Anything 
which would break through the crust there, would 
penetrate any shell, however old or firmly formed. 

I remained in Attica a little over a week, and, 
upon leaving the place, found that I had made more 
money than at Lebanon and Thorntown both, not- 
withstanding the discouraging prospects of the first 
two days. So much for society being like a flock of 
sheep. 

From Attica I went to Danville, Illinois, and at 
once entered upon a good course of business, having 
had much less trouble in effecting a start there than 
at any other place visited upon my present journey — 
the people there seeming much more inclined to pat- 
ronize a traveling agent than in Indiana. They 
seemed less inclined to suspect the honesty and mo- 
tives of a stranger than the Hoosiers, and to realize 
more readily the value of the articles I was offering 
for sale. 

I was not even compelled to resort to the grega-^ 
riousnesSy so to speak, of society to introduce my 
wares. The ladies seemed more inclined to decide, 
each for themselves; and in a few days I had all the 
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pupils I could instruct in my new art of dress-cutting. 
But my career in this place was destined to be of 
very short duration. I had barely got started, when 
a letter from the attorney to whom I had intrusted my 
business at Atlanta reached me, informing me that, 
on a certain day therein named, he would be at In- 
dianapolis, on his way to Washington, and desired to 
see me there on a matter of vital interest relative to 
my claim. It wanted but three days of the time ap- 
pointed for the interview, and of course there was 
nothing to do but leave my excellent prospects and 
hasten back to my head-quarters. 

This was very annoying to me, but, smothering my 
disappointment as best I might, I hastened home, and 
the desired interview took place. And what do you 
suppose, dear reader, was the important matter which 
so imperatively demanded my presence? Why, he 
wanted some money to pay the expenses of the trip 
to Washington. Of course, it was right for him to 
call upon me for it, and I could not decline to furnish 
it ; but yet, I am by no means sure that, had I known 
just what was wanted of me, my anxiety to obey the 
summons would have been quite as great as it was; 
for I may whisper in your ear, dear reader, a secret 
which I would not have you breathe for the world — 
that my pockets were far from bursting with the 
weight of their wealth, and that it was only by the 
hardest work that I could meet the constant demands 
upon my purse. 
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And these demands had recently been increased by 
my own action. The reader will remember that Car- 
rie was with a relative of Captain Lake's, in New 
Orleans, whither he had sent her to be raised and 
educated. I had not seen her for a long time, and 
my heart yearned to clasp the little darling to my 
bosom once more. She was all I had to live for or 
to love ; and my business had prospered so as to en- 
able me to support her by my own exertions, and, 
accordingly, I sent for her. The friends with whom 
she was staying, were very much opposed to her 
coming, but my claim upon her was stronger than 
theirs. She wanted to come to "mamma," and they 
finally yielded, and sent her to me. She arrived in 
safety; and the fond mother who has been for a long 
time separated from a dearly-loved child, can imag- 
ine the pleasure with which I once more held in my 
arms the darling little one who, though no relative 
of mine, had still become as dear to me as though of 
my own flesh and blood. 

Besides Carrie, I had another little, helpless being 
dependent upon me for support. I have already 
mentioned my intention to adopt a little boy -as a 
playmate for Carrie. Some time had elapsed since 
that resolution was formed, and I had met with no 
opportunity to obtain a child whose appearance 
pleased me. But, visiting one day the county asylum 
for the poor, I saw just the boy I wanted. He was 
an orphan with no friends to care for him ; his father 
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had been a brave soldier in defense of his country 
in the hour of peril, and had died in the battle o: 
Five Forks, just as final victory was perching upoi 
the National Banner; his mother, a frail, delicate wo- 
man, had survived the shock of her husband's violent 
death but a few weeks, and he was thus left alone in 
this cold, wide, unfriendly world. He was just about 
Carrie's age,. about five years; while his light, curly 
hair, deep, earnest, blue eyes, and finely molded 
features, sufficiently resembled hers to warrant me in 
calling them brother and sister. I accordingly took 
him from the asylum, and, by order of the Court of 
Common Pleas of Marion County, formally adopted 
him as my own child, and presented him to Carrie as 
her little brother. She had still some recollection 
of the brothers she had lost, and her little heart was 
delighted beyond measure at the restoration of one 
of them to her. They were as happy together as it 
is possible for children to be, and my heart throbbed 
with all a mother's pride as I gazed upon my 
beauties; for though they were really no relation to 
me, they were as dear to me as they could possibly 
have been had they been of my own flesh and blood. 
But, of course, I could not support them in idle- 
ness, and I must at once go to work to provide the 
means for their sustenance and education. My first 
care was to find a good boarding-school for children, 
at which I could be certain they would be properly 
cared for, and receive such attention and education 
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as was necessary and suitable for children of that 
age. After some trouble, I found a location which I 
thought possessed all the requirements which my 
jealous care of their mental and moral necessities 
demanded, and arrangements were ^ soon made for 
their reception by the matron of the establishment. 
And it affords me pleasure to say here that it would 
have been simply impossible that my selection of a 
location for my darlings could have been more for- 
tuUfite, for the lady in whose charge they were 
placed, combines within herself all the elements 
necessary to render their stay with her both pleasant 
and profitable to them. Of large and extended ex- 
perience in the management of children, tender and 
kind, but firm and prudent in her government, she 
brings to the discharge of the important duties of 
her position, a Christian consciousness of the weighty 
responsibilities devolving upon her, and a devout, 
prayerful determination to discharge those responsi- 
bilities in the wisest and most beneficial manner for 
the interest of the little ones under her care. Under 
these circumstances, how could they be otherwise 
than happy and properly cared for, or how could they 
be better situated, so long as it is necessary for them 
to be deprived of a mother's care? And, indeed, I 

, am not sure but they are better off with Mrs. 

than they would be wu(h me. 

Having concluded this arrangement to my satis- 
faction, I decided to visit Northern Indiana, and, 
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perhaps some parts of Dlinois, and canvass for my 
Masonic history. I had had sufficient experience in 
trying to work for two or three publications, or other 
articles, at one time, and my mind was fully made 
up never to be guilty of that folly again. So long 
as I continued to travel and canvass as an agent, my 
attention should not be divided between a half-dozen 
different objects, and I be thus prevented from doing 
justice to any of them* or to myself. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Mr present destination was La Porte, Indiana, 
where I had been informed the Masonic fraternity 
were quite numerous and very active, and where ] 
hoped to sell a large number of books. Before start- 
ing, however, I called upon William Hacker, Esq., 
Secretary of the grand lodge of the State, and he 
very kindly gave me a letter commending the work 
in very flattering terms, and also gave me letters 
of introduction to several prominent members of 
the fraternity there. Armed with these documents, 
and provided with a policy of insurance against the 
accidents of travel, I once more committed myself 
to the tender mercies of the Louisville, New Albany 
& Chicago Railroad Company, and in due time, with- 
out any incidents worthy of especial note, reached 
the very pleasant town for which I had set out. 

Upon reaching La Porte my first care was to se- 
cure a good and suitable boarding-place during my 
stay there. I was fortunate enough to find a good 
room and the best of accommodations in a hou^e 
kept by Mr. C. D. Church (lately a lieutenant in the 
Union army), at the corner of Jackson and Prairie 
streets, but a short distance from the main business 
part of the city, and at once made arrangements 
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with the gentlemanly proprietor for remaining there 
so long as I was in La Porte. 

I next called upon Mr. E. G. Hamilton, to whom 
I had a letter of introduction, and had a long con- 
yersation with him about the Masonic fraternity, and 
the prospects of success there. I found Mr. Hamil- 
ton a fine, portly gentleman, rather below the me- 
dium hight, somewhat bald, very affable and polite, 
but with a peculiar nasal twang or whine in his voice, 
to listen to which tried my risibilities sorely, and 
tempted me several times to overstep the bounds of 
the politeness which he was so continually exempli- 
fying before me — no.t from any want of respect for 
him, but because his manner was simply amusing to 
me. No one could be kinder to me than he was, 
and from the bottom of my heart I thank him there- 
for. Indeed, the fraternity in and about La Porte 
are all entitled to and receive my heartiest thanks 
for favors received at their hands. 

Mr. Hamilton informed me that there were two 
lodges in the city, with an aggregate membership of 
about one hundred and forty; that both lodges were 
in a flourishing condition, and rapidly increasing in 
numbers, and that the interest in the welfare of the 
Order had never before been as high in La Porte as 
at the present time. Through his instrumentality I 
formed the acquaintance of several Masons of great 
prominence, and whose virtues and devotion to the 
craft have already given them high positions in the 
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Masonic world — among whom may be mentioned P. 
D. G. M. John B. Fravel; Dr. G. M. Dakin, W. M. 
of Excelsoir Lodge ; P. G. Winn, W. M. of La Porte 
Lodge ; E. G. McCollum, Esq., R. A. Ilews, Esq., 
and many others whose names it were useless to 
enumerate. Mr. Hamilton himself is one of the 
most ardent disciples of Masonry I have ever met, 
and, though of but little more than two years' stand- 
ing in the Order, has already penetrated deeper into 
its arcana than many a man who has spent a long 
life in connection with the mystic brotherhood. 

He gave me quite a list of names of men whom he 
thought would be likely to subscribe for the work, 
and I set out upon my labors, meeting, in almost 
every instance, with the most gratifying success. 
Very few, indeed, were the Masons in La Porte 
whom I asked in vain to purchase a work which so 
well portrayed the origin and principles of their Or- 
der, They are live Masons there, and everything 
which tends to elucidate the benefits of their institu- 
tion, and its claim to the confidence of the world, 
they gladly welcome. 

Of course, there are exceptions to this general rule 
here as well as elsewhere, one of which I must be per- 
mitted to mention. In the office of a friend, who was 
furnishing me a more extended list of names than 
Mr. Hamilton had done, I one day met and was in- 
troduced to a Mr. Walker—" Elder Walker," I think 
my firiend called him. This prefix, at any rate, he 
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was entitled to, having been at one time engaged in 
the work of the ministry, though now, I believe, not 
laboring in that field. He was a stout, wiry old man, 
with white hair, and a complexion of such floridity 
that, but for his well-known character of sterling 
morality, and his intense hatred of drunkenness in 
all its forms, he might be almost suspected of hav- 
ing at some time or other tampered too much with 
"the worm of the still." His portly, rotund person, 
indicative of good living, terminated in a pair of pe- 
dal extremities of extraordinary size, which were in- 
closed in most hideously-squeaking cowhide boots, 
while a massive, square head was connected to the 
upper extremity of the trunk by a short, thick neck, 
which looked as though it might safely bid defiance 
to the hangman's rope, even if the Elder should ever 
be brought to test its qualities — an event which 
seems exceedingly improbable. His form was very 
erect, his movements quick and nervous, and an air 
of the most supreme satisfaction with himself and 
the rest of the world, pervaded every feature. He 
was one of those men who constantly annoy you by 
assenting, in the most gracious manner, to every- 
thing you say, and, at the same time, remove all pre- 
•text lor anger by their ready compliance, and against 
whom the shafts of argument or sarcasm are as harm- 
less, and glide oflf as easily, as water poured from a 
tin dipper upon the well-mailed back of a duck ; and, 
to crown all, he enjoys among bis large circle of ac- 
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quaintances, by whom he is sincerely respected, the 
reputation of being just the least bit of a "bore." 

"There," said my friend, after the ceremony of 
introduction had been performed, and the requisite 
bows had been made, "is a subject for your art," 

"Y-e-e-s," chimed in the Elder ^ "I am a very 
proper subject for the machinations of your art. What 
is it?" 

"I am canvassing for *The General History of 
Freemasonry in. Europe,' and would like to sell you 
a copy." 

" ' The General History of Freemasonry T Well, 
really, that must be a very fine thing, and a work 
which ought to be in the hands of every Mason in 
the country, especially of those who are just begin- 
ning to tread the thorny road which leads to the 
flowery repose of Masonic peace and happiness." 

I was quite startled by this somewhat extraordinary 
poetical display, but my friend seemed to take it as 
a matter of course, and I returned to the charge. 

"The work is highly recommended by prominent 
Masons in all parts of the country, and, among others, 
by William Hacker, Grand Secretary of the Grand 
Lodge of the State." 

" It is ? Why, it must be a splendid work ! Brother 
Hacker is a good man, and would recommend none 
but a work of sterling merit to the confidence of the 
brotherhood, to whose service he has earnestly and 
consistently devoted the best portion of a long and 
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well-spent life. And he really recommends the book, 
does he?" 

"Yes, sir; I have a letter in his own hand- writing, 
recommending it in the highest terms." 

"I want to know ! So you know Brother Hacker ? 
lie is a splendid man." 

" Yes, sir ; I am acquainted with him." 

"You are? And he has recommended this work 
in a letter composed by his own mighty mind, and 
indited by his own hand ?" 

" I have said so, sir." 

" Yes, yes ; I know you have. Have you the letter 
with you ?" 

" It is in my trunk, at my boarding-house. I can 
show it if necessary." 

" Yes. Hum. Where do you board ?" 

"At Mr. Church's." 

"What! Lieutenant Church?" 

"Yes, sir." 

" Why 1 he is a good man. I guess he keeps a 
good boarding-house, and ministers to the necessities 
of the weary, hungry, and way-worn traveler in the 
most approved manner. I never stopped at his 
house, but have always heard that character ascribed 
to him by his patrons and admirers, whose name is 
legion." 

"Yes, he keeps a very good house. But let us 
talk about the book." 

" Certainly. Such a work as that — from the pen, 
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doubtless, of one of the most eminent authors an< 
philologists the world has ever produced, and recom« 
mended by a man of such gigantic intellect, such 
sterling integrity, and such unquestioned devotion to 
the good of Freemasonry, as Brother William Hacker, 
Grand Secretary of the Grand Lodge of the State of 
Indiana — is worthy of being the theme of conversation 
wherever civilized language prevails, as long as the 
sun shall roll his ceaseless rounds. Why, Brother 

," turning to my friend, '' you ought to purchase 

a copy of this most invaluable work, and place it 
among the most cherished volumes of your family 
library, there to remain, and be read and admired by 
your children and your children's children, down to 
the seventieth generation." 

"But," said I, laughing in spite of myself, at this 
rhapsody, "he has already bought a copy, and now I 
want to sell you one." 

"He has! Well, he has done just right. No man 
in his situation can. afford to be without it." 

" Then, sir, I hope you will take one." 

"I must take time to consider of the subject, 
madam. Men often get themselves into almost in- 
extricable difficulties by acting from impulse and 
without proper reflection. But, in the first place, 
I must premise that my situation and that of my 
friend here is vastly different. It is unnecessary 
that I should enlarge upon the points of difference 
between our respective positions — they are apparent 
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at a glance. But I will consider of the subject, and 
advise you of my conclusions." 

I saw that it was useless to urge the subject fur- 
ther, and made him no answer, and he soon after 
withdrew. I was a little amused, as well as some- 
what disgusted, at the result of this interview; but my 
friend laughed heartily at my discomfiture, saying it 
was no more than he anticipated ; that he was sure 
"the Elder" could not be induced to subscribe; and 
that he had introduced him merely for the purpose of 
getting a good joke on me. I thanked him for his 
kindness (?), and promised him I would be even 
with him some day; and thus the matter ended. 

I canvassed in La Porte about a week, and sold 
some sixty copies of the work there, being the beet 
week's work I had done since I became a book- 
agent. I also visited several little towns throughout 
the county, and sold quite a number of works there. 
My trip, thus far, had been very profitable, and I was^ 
in consequence, very much elated in spirits. Surely, 
at the rate at which I was making money, I should 
have no difficulty in providing for my two little ones; 
and they were all I had to care for in the world. 
If God would mercifully spare my life, and protect 
me in health and strength, I had no fears but I 
could raise them comfortably, and in a manner that 
would render them a credit, not only to me, but to 
themselves. 

But my work in La Porte was done, and it was 
84 
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necessary for me to seek other fields. I very much 
hated to leave this place, for I had made some warm 
friends there — friends who will dwell in my memory, 
and whose kindness will not be forgotten, so long as 
my life is spared and reason remains an inmate of 
my soul, — but necessity demands it, and it is an old 
adage that '^ necessity knows no law.". Accordingly, 
I procured from my friends letters of introduction to 
several of the prominent Masons of South Bend, 
and started for that point, where I arrived about 
seven o'clock in the evening, and retired to rest for 
the night, without learning much about the town. 

The next morning I arose early, and took a walk 
before breakfast, in order " to spy out the land," and 
decide upon my chances for success there. At first 
sight I did not like the appearance of the place 
much, and was almost tempted to go on without try- 
ing to do anything there. There were scarcely any 
sidewalks in the town, and what there were, were 
in a sad state of dilapidation ; the weather had been 
rainy for some time, and the streets were in any- 
thing but a pleasant condition for pedestrian feats ; 
many of the business houses had an old, tumble- 
down appearance, and altogether the place was not, 
at first wiew, calculated to inspire any great love in 
the mind of a stranger; — but I remembered that I 
had done very well in places of no more promising 
appearance than this, and I decided to try to do 
something; but, at the same time, I made up my mincF 
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to recommend to the mayor and council that tbey do 
something to improve the condition of their streets 
and sidewalks, and to suggest, at the same time, that 
their town would appear much more attractive in 
the eyes of strangers if this recommendation were 
complied with. 

Having decided to remain and try my fortune here 
for a short time, I called upon several of the parties 
to whom I had letters of introduction, delivered my 
letters, and presented my work. All seemed much 
pleased with it, and my success was such as not to 
cause the least regret that I decided to remain there. 
The Order seemed to me in a very healthy, flourishing 
condition there, and to be composed of men who had 
its real good at heart, and were more interested in 
perfecting themselves in a knowledge of its mys- 
teries, than in merely increasing the number of its 
membership. Among such men my success could 
not be other than most gratifying, and I am happy 
to record the fact that, in the four days which I 
spent there, I sold no less than thirty-one copies of 
my favorite work. Surely, a most auspicious result 
in a town of such unpromising appearance as, at first 
view, to almost discourage even me, in spite of my 
extensive experience. 

From South Bend I went to Mishawaka, only four 
miles further east, and found it a very pleasant 
place — indeed, to my notion, a more pleasant place 
than South Bend, though the latter is the larger 
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town, and is the county-seat of the county. There 
seemed to me to be much more life and animation in 
Mishawaka, and more business done than in South 
Bend, considering the size of the two places; but it 
might be that it was owing in part to the more favor- 
able auspices under which I saw Mishawaka. The 
weather was magnificent while I was there, and the 
whole town was clad in its holiday attire, while South 
Bend was in mud and sorrow when I saw her last. 

I canvassed Mishawaka in three days, selling 
something over a score of books, but, although they 
had been ordered some time before, they had not yet 
come, and, of course, until they arrived, they could 
not be delivered; so there was nothing for it but to 
wait with what patience I could command under the 
circumstances. For a week I remaind there idle, 
and my anxiety to be at work mounted to almost 
fever heat. But there was no good in fretting. The 
books would not come any sooner for it, and the only 
thing in my power was to amuse myself in the best 
manner possible, and thus pass away the time while 
waiting. I was boarding in the family of a Mr. 
Taylor, a very nice, pleasant place, and both Mr. 
Taylor and his wife were very fond of fishing. They 
had often invited me to join them in their piscatorial 
expeditions along the banks of the silvery St. Joseph, 
but I had as often declined. 

But at length time grew so heavy on my hands 
that, one "bright day in the morning," I decided to 
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Accept their oft-repeated invitation, and accompany 
them. Armed with proper tackle, rods, lines, hooks, 
bait, etc., and an immense basket, in which to de- 
posit the finny spoils of the deep (river), we w^ended 
oujL- way to a pleasant nook, where Mr. Taylor assured 
us we should find plenty of fish. I could not bait 
my hook myself, but Mr. Taylor affixed the tempting 
morsel, whil^ Mrs. Taylor performed the same feat 
for herself, and we cast in our lines, nothing doubt- 
ing (at least I did not) that we should soon be blest 
with as great an abundance of fish as were the Apos- 
tles, when, at the command of our Savior, they cast 
their net upon the right side of the ship. Soon after 
casting in her line, Mrs. Taylor drew it again to the 
surface, and, with a flourish and a "whish," landed a 
fine large sunfish upon the bank just back of where 
we sat. Again she put in her hook, and again drew 
it forth, and this time a noble perch was dangling at 
the end of her line. Again and again was this scene 
repeated — now sunfish, now perch, now something 
else — until she had caught five or six fine fellows, 
and her husband nearly as many more; but I had not 
had a solitary nibble. I was getting out of all man- 
ner of patience, when suddenly I felt the short, 
quick jerk which indicated that a fish was after my 
bait. Trembling with eager anxiety, I drew it to the 
surface, when, lo! a gigantic water-dog made his ap- 
pearance, securely hooked to my line; but how to get 
him off was the question. It is no trouble for me to 
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eat fish when they are nicely prepared for the table; 
but the idea of taking hold of a live one — ugh ! it 
makes me shudder even to this day. Several times 
[ tried to muster sufficient courage to accomplish this 
feat, but each time his flopping and floundering drove 
me away demoralized, until at last I was fain to give 
it up. Mr. Taylor then came to my assistance, and 
removed the monster, baited my hook again, and 
again I committed my line to the pearly deep. 
Another season of anxious waiting and watching, 
another nibble at my line, another sharp pull, and 
this time I brought out a large catfish. I tried to 
take him off, but he looked so much worse than the 
other, with his huge goggle eyes, immense mouth, 
and wicked-looking horns, that he frightened me 
more than the other; and again Mr. Taylor was com- 
pelled to come to my assistance. Once more I tried 
my luck, and this time another water-dog was the 
result of some half hour's patient watching. 

By this tiipe the sun was getting high in the 
heavens, and it was time for us to return home ; so 
we proceeded to enumerate the results of the morn- 
ing's sport, or rather labor, for such it was to me, 
Mr. and Mrs. Taylor had caught some twenty-three 
fish, every one of which was fit for use ; while I had 
succeeded in landing three, not one of which w^as of 
the least possible value for any purpose. I was^not 
a little disgusted at my luck, or, rather, at my want 
of it, and made up my mind that nature never de- 
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signed me for a fisherman, and that I could succeed 
much better as a book-agent. As I said before, I 
can do something in the way of eating fish when 
they are properly prepared and on the table, but this 
is the only part of a fisherman's life I am fit for. 

But I had already wasted too much time in this 
place, and decided to stay here no longer, but would 
go and canvass Elkhart and Goshen, and then return 
here and deliver my books. I had ordered books to 
be sent to Goshen at the same time that I had 
ordered those at Mishawaka, and doubtless they 
would be there by the time I had finished canvassing, 
and I could then deliver all at once, and thus close 
up my business in this part of the county. I there- 
fore packed up my " traps," bade adieu to the kind 
friends Nvho had tried so hard to initiate me into the 
mysteries of the sport of fishing, but with such poor 
success, and took the cars for Elkhart, where I arrived 
in due time without incident. 

Upon reaching this place, I went to work with a 
vigor which was intended to make up for all the time 
lost by the neglect of my publisher, with whom I was 
already quite out of patience for his dilatoriness ; but 
my patience was yet to be more sorely tried from 
this source. 

My efforts here were very successful, and in one 
week the very handsome number of forty names were 
added to my already magnificent list of subscribers 
for the Masonic history. I felt proud of my week's 
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work, and thought that what had been done was de- 
serving of compliment. Surely the sale of forty- 
copies of a single work, in a little town like Elkhart, 
was something to be proud of, and I venture the as- 
sertion, that not five canvassing agents in the United 
States can show a better report for the same time 
and under the same circumstances ; but it shows what 
energy and determination, when properly applied, can 
accomplish, even under unfavorable circumstances. 

From Elkhart I went to Goshen, nothing doubting 
that I should find my books there, as more than two 
weeks had now elapsed since they had been ordered ; 
but again I was doomed to disappointment, for, to my 
inquiry for books, the express agent politely replied, 
" There is nothing here for Mrs. S. A. Nelles." What 
could it mean ? Surely my orders had been received 
by the publisher, and why there should be so much 
want of promptness in filling them, was entirely be- 
yond my comprehension. I would write to Mr. Fes- 
senden, give him a piece of my mind, and learn what 
he meant by thus keeping me idle through his neg- 
lect, and, in the meantime, would canvass Goshen 
and the surrounding country, and by that time my 
answer, as well as the books, would most likely ar- 
rive. Accordingly, I indited a letter, " short, sharp 
and decisive " in its terms^ mailed it, and went to 
work. 

For about a week I labored faithfully, and with 
very fair success, having sold some twenty-eight or 
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twenty-nine copies to the citizens of Goshen. I had 
called almost daily during the time at the express 
oflSce, and each day, " Still not arrived," had been the 
answer of the agent to my look of inquiry. I was 
becoming disheartened, and, to add to my annoyance, 
was still without any reply to my letter of inquiry 
written one week ago. But what could I do? Man- 
ifestly nothing more than to wait with what patience 
I could command until such time as his majesty^ Mr. 
George B. Fessenden, should see fit to honor me with 
his notice once more. 

I wrote him another letter, and then went to can- 
vass in the country for a few days, until he should 
have time to answer this. I worked energetically 
among the farmers of that region, and succeeded in 
selling books enough to pay my expenses and some- 
thing more, at the end of which time I returned to 
Goshen, and again presented myself at the express 
office. " Nothing has come for you, Miss," said the 
agent. 

I turned away without any reply, almost sick at 
heart, and bent my steps to the post-office. 

" What name^?" said the delivery clerk. 

"Mrs. S. A. Nelles." 

" Yes, here is one," and he handed me a letter. 

It bore the Cincinnati post-mark, and I broke the 
seal with eager anxiety. It ran thus : 

" Mrs. S. a. Nelles — I am sorry to say that we 
ire out of the General History of Freemasonry, and 
85 
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will not be able to fill your orders for some time to 
come. In about two weeks we hope to be able to 
supply all your calls. Regretting this delay, .but 
hoping it may prove no serious inconvenience to you, 
I remain, etc., Geo. B. Fessenden." 

Out of books, indeed ! No serious inconvenience, 
forsooth ! This letter capped the climax — this was 
the last feather that broke the camel's back. What 
business had he to "get out of books? He knew I 
was selling a great many — he knew that I was at 
work all the time, and that in the^last three months 
I had sold over three hundred copies. I reported 
my sales to him weekly, and he knew, or ought to 
have known, about how many I would require ; and 
why did he allow his stock to become exhausted ? 
It was easy for him to say he hoped it would put me 
to no serious inconvenience; and it was a small mat- 
ter to him that I had to lie idle, or almost so, for 
weeks at a time on account of his neglect; but to 
me it was not a small matter. It was my meat and 
drink: upon the sales of the book he was "out of," 
depended my support and that of my two little babes 
at Indianapolis ; and to me it was a v6ry " serious 
inconvenience." But I would see that the same 
thing did not occur again while I worked for him. I 
would order books for a month or more before I ex- 
pected to visit a place, and would report that place 
canvassed, and thus I might possibly get them when 
I wanted them. 
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Such were my reflections as I read this letter hnf 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

In pursuance of the determination mentioned at 
the close of the last chapter, I settled up my affairs 
at Goshen, so far as it was possible for me to do ; 
called upon the express agent, and informed him of 
my intended absence for about two weeks, and re- 
quested him to retain in his office any packages coming 
for me until my return, which he promised to do ; 
took leave of my friends there, and embarked on the 
cars for La Porte; for it was my intention to stop 
there a short time, and visit some of my many friends 
in that city. Arriving there in due time, I found my 
friends all well, and passed a day or two as pleasantly 
as I ever did any-where in my life. I had taken the 
degrees of the Eastern Star during. my stay in Mish- 
awaka, and as the friend who had introduced me to 
Elder Walker was very proficient in these degrees, I 
availed myself of his kindness to become more ac- 
quainted with them than I had hitherto been. 

And just here I desire to bear my testimony to the 
value of these degrees, and to express my surprise 
that they are not more generally worked and under- 
stood among the Masonic fraternity and their wives 
and daughters. Nothing, within my knowledge, will 
securo that protection and assistance which every 
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wife and daughter of a Mason has a right to demand 
at the handi§ of the entire fraternity, so readily and 
certainly, as a knowledge of these degrees ; and cer- 
tainly there is nothing which brings us, who are de- 
barred by the rules of the Order from full admission 
to its secrets, into such close fellowship and affiliation, 
so to speak, with this ancient and honorable Order, 
as a thorough ac(]^uaintance therewith. The only 
difficulty in the way is the fact, that Master Masons, 
who are thoroughly posted in the secret work and 
ritual of the Order, do not, as a general thing, take 
the pains to acquire a thorough knowledge of these 
degrees, and that ladies upon whom they have been 
conferred do not take sufficient interest in them, from 
the very fact just cited, to retain enough of them to 
make them useful. To remedy this evil I would 
have every Master Mason as much required to per- 
fect himself in these degrees as he is in the three 
symbolical degrees of the blue lodge, and would have 
ladies, upon whom they have been conferred, organize 
lodges, schools of instruction, etc., as do our husbands 
and brothers, and render themselves as perfect in their 
mysteries as do Master Masons in the rituals of their 
institution. In this way the Order of The Eastern 
Star can be made really and permanently useful, and 
the beneficient design of its founder be carried out to 
a full and practical realization. 

That the "Eastern Star" lodges here alluded to 
can be made really useful and beneficial, as well as 
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permanent, is proven by the fact that they are already 
in successful operation in some parts of the United 
States, though by no means generally organized 
throughout the land. There is one at Mishawaka, 
one at New Albany, and probably in other parts of 
the State, and also in the State of Michigan, and 
probably other States of the Union. Let the number 
of these organizations be extended until they become 
as universally known and recognized as are Masonic 
Lodges, and then woman will really derive some 
benefit from that which was invented by an eminent 
and worthy brother for her sole good. But to return 
to myself and my visit. 

Among other things, I had a good, hearty laugh 
with my friend about my attempt to ** canvass" Elder 
Walker. I was still a little sore over the matter, and 
could hardly believe the assertion of my friend, that 
the "Elder " had not put on a little extra style for the 
occasion, and that this was his natural style of con- 
versation whenever he wanted to be very impressive; 
but he insisted so strongly that this was the case, 
that I was forced to yield my own opinions, though 
insisting that it was a very extraordinary style, and 
the " Elder " a very remarkable man. Doubtless he 
got into this high-flown style while laboring in the 
pulpit, and has seen no particular reason for dropping 
it. I remained in La Porte some two or three days, 
visited all my friends, and then pursued my journey 
to the capital of. Illinois. 
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I did not visit Springfield for the purpose of can'- 
vassing for the Masonic history — it being beyond my 
jurisdiction — but I was still nominally agent for one 
or two other works which I had a right to sell in that 
field, and took them along, thinking I might, per*- 
haps, sell enough to pay my expenses there and back. 
I also took my specimen copy of the Masonic his- 
tory, merely because it was in my trunk, and I did 
not care to leave it lest it should be lost. 

Upon arriving in Springfield I learned that there 
was no agent in that territory for the Masonic his- 
tory, and concluded that, as I had a sort of "roving 
commission," authorizing me to sell any-where except 
in territory occupied by other agents, I would try 
that a while, and accordingly went to work for it. I 
also offered for sale, at the same time, the other pub- 
lications brought with me, and for nearly a week I 
did a very good business, taking something over fifty 
names for the various works. I then made arrange- 
ments with a gentleman there to deliver the books 
when they should be sent to him, and collect the pay 
for them, allowing him to retain a certain per cent, 
for his trouble. I ordered the books sent to me at 
La Porte, and intended shipping them from there to 
him myself I had an object in this which the reader 
will not fail to perceive. 

While pursuing my labors, I had not neglected the 
•object which originally induced me to come to Spring- 
field, and my inquiries had almost satisfied me that, 
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although the school there was a very good one, still 
nothing would be gained by sending my children 
there, especially so long as the present arrangement 
could be maintained at Indianapolis. The reader 
will bear in mind that there was no positive cer- 
tainty that the school there would be discontinued at 
the present, and even should it be, I thought I knew 
of places where, without intending any disparagement 
to the institution at Springfield, my little ones could 
be sent with much more satisfaction to me than there. 
Still, I had come to investigate the merits of the in- 
stitution, and would not do it injustice, or depart 
without making that investigation as thorough as my 

. abilities and circumstances would admit. 

I therefore visited tlie establishment, and had a 
long interview with the lady who oflSciates as prin- 
cipal. She was a very lady-like and matronly per- 
sonage, somewhat past the middle age, and evidently 
desirous of doing justice to the mental, moral, and 
physical qualities of the little ones intrusted to her 
care. The school was well and pleasantly located, 
the children seemed to enjoy themselves very well, 
and my impressions of the school, from this exam- 
ination, were just the same as those formed from my 
inquiries — that while there was no doubt of its gen- 

, uine merit, still there were places where my little 
ones could be established more to my satisfaction 
than there. Others might differ with me, might be 
better qualified to judge than myself — it is the right 
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and duty of every one haying the care of children, 
to decide these matters for themselves — ^but I could 
not see this school in a light which would induce me 
to give it the preference over several others within 
my knowledge. 

My work in Springfield was done, and still I was 
not ready to leave. In and about Springfield are 
several places which the events of the last six years 
have rendered of historic value to every American 
whose heart thrills with true devotion to his country, 
and reveres all that is great and good in her history; 
and I could not leave the place without visiting the 
tomb and the former home of Abraham Lincoln. Se- 
curing the companionship of a friend who was well 
acquainted with the locality, we set out the next day, 
while the morning was yet in its infancy, and the air 
was cool and fresh, for the cemetery where lie the 
mortal remains of a man who occupies a place in the 
American heart second to none of the elevated and 
noble characters who have adorned the pages of her 
history. 

The cemetery at Springfield is, I think, the finest, 
in its arrangement and ornamentation, I ever saw. 
Other cities and other communities have taken pains 
to ornament and render attractive the last resting- 
places of their loved and honored dead; but to Spring- 
field must be awarded the palm of having more nearly 
attained perfection in this respect than any other place 
within my knowledge. The smooth, green, and closely- 
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shaven lawn, cut hither and thither with finelj- 
graveled walks ; the regular and beautiful arrange- 
ment of lots and burial places; the pleasant arbors 
scattered here and there throughout the grounds, 
give the place more the appearance of a finely-ar- 
ranged garden than of a charnel-house; while the 
splendid firs and other evergreens, which rise ou 
every hand, and through which are peeping forth, in 
every direction, tall and stately obelisks, more simple 
monuments, and plain white marble slabs, are sugges- 
tive of a sense of coolness and peace, which at once 
brings to the mind, in all their loveliness and sweet- 
ness and power, those beautiful lines in which Mont- 
gomery has described the calm rest of the grave. 
And as we passed within the gate, and I stood en- 
chanted with the beauties of the scene before me, I 
found myself almost unconsciously repeating : 

"There is a caJm for those who weep, 
A rest for weary pilgrims found: 
They softly lie and sweetly sleep 
Low in the ground." 

I was completely lost in admiration, and, for a 
time, could do nothing but stand and gaze upon the 
beauties of the scene. But we passed onward, and at 
last stood by the tomb of the noble man who, with 
a singular unselfishness, and the most noble devotion 
to the good of his country, had stood unmoved stt the 
helm of the ship of state, and by his own mighty 
genius had guided her safely through the storm 
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which threatened to ingulf her, and had finally, when 
she was just entering the harbor of peace and ever- 
lasting security, and when he could see the approach- 
ing end of all his toils and labors, fallen by the hand 
of an assassin, whose name and memory will be 
execrated by every lover of liberty and free govern- 
ment down to the latest fragment of recorded time. 
Ah ! what emotions thrilled my soul as I stood by 
the tomb of this man, who, born in the humblest 
walks of life, and in hife youth devoted to the most 
menial avocations, had, by the force of his own un- 
aided genius and the native goodness of his charac- 
ter, risen to the highest position in the gift of a proud 
and powerful people; and had achieved for him- 
self a crown of glory, by the side of which the 
brightest and most costly diadem of. an European 
monarch sinks into the most utter insignificance. 
The mighty struggle through which the nation had 
just passed, and the burdens of which she was still 
bearing, from the firing of the first hostile gun at the 
unarmed steamer Star of the West, to the last clos- 
ing drama in the wilderness of Georgia, passed in 
review before my mind's eye, as I stood, with bowed 
head and reverent demeanor, beside the tomb of him 
who, under Heaven, had directed the armies of the 
Union to final victory. In fancy's eye, I beheld the 
marshaling of squadrons, and the setting in array of 
hostile forces; I heard the clang of arms, the tramp- 
ling of armed hosts, the roar of cannon, and the 
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crash of musketry ; I witnessed the ever-varyingand 
shifting scenes of the hattle-field, as victory now 
hung in the balance, now inclined to this side, now 
to that; I beheld the gory aspect of the field of 
conflict when the strife was ended, and heard the 
low moans of the wounded and the dying, as the 
thirsty earth eagerly drank up the life-blood which 
was fast oozing from their contracting veins ; I saw 
a mighty procession of mangled, armless, legless 
men closely filing by, and eihibiting their wounds as 
claims to the memory and gratitude of the country 
which their valor and their sacrifices had helped to 
preserve ; I looked upon a long line of gaunt, hag- 
gard forms, clad in tatters, and with reason half de- 
throned ; while, closely following in their train, came 
half a million of spectral phantom figures, who had 
bidden adieu to home and friends, and gone forth to 
lay down their lives in this unnatural, unholy, and 
needless war; and among this last procession I rec- 
ognized the tall and stately form of an only and 
dearly-loved brother, who had fallen in the dread 
strife; and my heart throbbed with anguish as I 
turned away my head and wept in the bitterness of 
sorrow. 

But I looked yet again, and, lo I the brighter side 
of the picture appeared. I beheld the nations of the 
earth in mighty conclave assembled, and among them 
towered one, tall and stately, upon whose escutcheon 
no blot was to be seen ; whose banner gleamed in all 
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parts of the habitable globe; whose government, 
founded upon the rock of eternal truth and justice, 
bade defiance to the assaults of the mad waves of 
passion and prejudice ; I listened to the glad songs of 
four millions of beings elevated by this struggle from 
the condition of mere chattels to the glad estate of 
men and women ; I saw the shackles stricken from 
their limbs, and cast into the sea which was bottom- 
less, and whence they shall never be resurrected ; I 
witnessed the eyes of the struggling poor, among 
every kindred, nation, tongue, and people under the 
whole heaven, turned toward our own beloved land, 
the beacon of all their hopes, and the aim of all their 
desires, 

*^M ^u ^u ^U ^# ^# ^U ^» ^U 
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I looked yet again, and the future was unfolded, 
as a scroll, to my view ; and I saw the starry ban 
ner — emblem of our nation's sovereignty — waving 
in calm and peaceful triumph, over the whole of the 
habitable globe. I beheld liberty, free government, 
law, and order every-where prevailing, and dispens- 
ing their rich blessings to the entire human race ; I 
heard the rejoicing of countless millions, because of 
their release from the bondage and oppression which 
had so long bowed them to the very dust; I wit- 
nessed the sword beaten into the plowshare and the 
spear into the pruning-hook — the nations of the earth 
refusing to learn war any more, and the whole human 
family devoting themselves to the arts of peace ; I 
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saw loye, and fellowship, and good-will prevailing 
among all ranks and classes of mankind, and every 
man seeking his neighbor's welfare before his own ; — 
and the vision was gone. 

I bowed my head in sorrow close by the tomb of 
the departed one; plucked a rose from a vine planted 
there by the hand of aflfection, turqed away with my 
friend, and, casting one last, long, lingering glance 
at the magnificent beauties of this silent house of the 
dead, we left the cemetery and returned to the city, 
where we had still another pilgrimage to make — 
another visit to pay. 

Our destination was now the house which had been 
the home of Mr. Lincoln before he had been called 
by the voice of the nation to a.ssume the mighty re- 
sponsibilities which had eventuated in his death ; and 
thither, without delay, we bent our steps. It is a 
large, old-fashioned, two-story structure of wood; 
and its situation bears testimony to the true and cor 
rect taste of him who had formerly occupied it. 

We found the house in charge of a kind, elderly 

lady, by the name of Mrs. , who, as soon as we 

expressed our desire to visit the house and grounds, 
kindly offered to accompany us on our tour of ex- 
ploration. She first took us to the family sitting 
room, where Mr. Lincoln used to unbend from the 
cares of the world, and, in the bosom of his family, 
showed himself the kind husband and father, the 
tender-hearted man of affectionate feeling, the faith- 
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ful monitor and profound instructor which he really 
was. It is in the bosom of his family alone, in the 
quiet of the home circle, whence all deception is 
banished, and where trust and confidence alone 
abound, that* man can throw ofi^ entirely, the mask 
which contact with the world compels him to wear, 
and 'appear, in truth, himself; and Mr. Lincoln is 
said never to have appeared to more advantage than 
in those moments of ease and happy confidence. 
And the afiectionate veneration, amounting almost to 
idolatry, in which his memory is held by all who ever 
had an opportunity of enjoying these seasons with 
him, prove how fully he was qualified to act his part 
there. 

We next visited the large old-fashioned parlor, and 
stood in the room where Mr. Lincoln had received 
his friends in the pleasant moments of conviviality; 
where he had entertained and amused his guests 
with his quaint humor, solid sense, and inexhaustible 
fund of anecdote, and where it was said to be im- 
possible for any one to spend an hour in his society 
without going away sensibly improved and made 
happier. In the social circle he was conspicuous. 
His fine conversational powers, his genial humor — 
which had not the least tinge of unkindness or sar- 
casm, except when called forth by some covert or di- 
rect attack upon himself, or upon some of his ideas 
of right, when he could make it act like a two-edged 
sword, and invariably turned the laugh against his 
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antagonist — and his well-known goodness of hearty 
made him a universal favorite in society, and the 
center of every circle, and gave him a power and an 
influence, in community, which is seldom equaled, 
and which was always exercised for go«d. 

From the parlor we went to the room which had 
been used by Mr. Lincoln as his library, and wliere, 
by constant study and patient reflection, he had 
trained his naturally great mind to habits of discern- 
ment and patient steadiness under trial, which so ad- 
mirably fitted him for the high and mighty destiny 
which he was to fulfill — that of being the chosen 
leader of a mighty nation in a dreadful struggle, in- 
volving its very life, and the issue of which was, for 
a time at least, doubtful, but which, under the di- 
rection of Diviae Providence, had at last reached 
such a glorious termination. 

But why particularize further ? SuflSce it to say, 
that we visited every room in the house, and that 
each recalled some pleasing recollection of the great 
and good man who had once inhabited it, but who 
now, by the instrumentality of a murderer, slept the 
sleep which shall know no waking, until the last 
great day when the dead of all nations shall be 
gathered together, and the murderer and his victim 
shall meet before the Eternal Throne, there to receive 
the reward of their deeds in this life. 

We then went to the garden, and our kind hostess 
gathered me a bouquet of flowers which had been 
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planted and cultivated by the hands of Mr. Lincoln — 
a circumstance which, in the estimation of this good 
woman, gave them an almost priceless value. They 
had long since faded and withered, but I still keep 
them as a remembrance of the unselfish efforts of 
this stranger to render my visit agreeable. 

With heartfelt thanks for her kindness, for she 
steadily refused any other compensation, we bade 
our kind entertainer farewell, and I returned with my 
friend to her home, musing upon the end of all hu- 
man greatness, which I had that day seen exemplified 
by so striking an illustration. Abraham Lincoln bad 
occupied the most exalted station which any man can 
attain in this world ; he had achieved for himself a 
reputation second to none of the illustrious person- 
ages who have adorned and illuminated the pages of 
the world's history; a nation loved and revered his 
name ; an entire race hailed him as their deliverer 
and benefactor; — but all this could not shield him 
from the assassin's hand, and he now slept in the 
silent tomb — honored, it is true, by all mankind, but 
alike unmindful of a nation's reverence and honor, 
the tears of mourning friends, the blessings of those 
whom he had delivered from bondage, or the regrets 
of the world. 

The next day I left Springfield and returned to La 

Porte, where I found awaiting me the books ordered 

there for my subscribers in the place just left. Of 

course, they were at once shipoBd to my agent there, 

36 
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and it may be remarked here, that they reached him 
in safety, were promptly delivered, and the proceeds 
as promptly and faithfully accounted for ; for which 
he is hereby tendered my warmest thanks. I re- 
mained a day or two in La Porte, visiting my friends 
and transacting some business relative to matters 
aside from my agency; then went to Mishawaka, 
where my books had already arrived, and supplied 
all my subscribers; did the same at Elkhart and 
Goshen, and the surrounding country, and my work 
in Northern Indiana was ended, for the present at 
least. But I went away with my heart full of love 
for that region of country, and with a more fixed de- 
termination than ever to take up my abode there in 
the future. 

But I had been a long time absent from my little 
adopted darlings, and was naturally getting impa- 
tient to clasp them once more to my bosom, gaze 
upon their beautiful features, all beaming with affec- 
tion and love for me, and to witness the improve- 
ment and development which they had made since 
my departure. Accordingly, my course was turned 
thitherward, and in due time I arrived at the capital 
city of Indiana. I found my darlings well and 
happy, under the care of their kind instructress, and 
was proud and happy to note the manifest improve- 
nient in each, which had resulted from her judicious 
and faithful labors. They, on their part, were as 
glad to see me as I was to see them. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

But stern necessity left me little time for the en- 
dearments of home and children. Duty to them, as 
well as to myself, demanded that my period of rest 
should be abbreviited as muoh as possible, and in a 
very few days I was upon the "war-path " again. 

Before setting out, however, I decided to make 
some diflTerent arrangements for the care of my pre- 
cious darlings ; not that I had any fault to find with 
the lady in whose care they were, but they had now 
been at school a long time, and the confinement was 
beginning to afiect their health somewhat. Espe- 
cially was this the case with Carrie, and before re- 
suming my work I made arrangements to have them 
kept by a kind old farmer living but a few miles 
from Indianapolis, whose family consisted only of 
himself and his wife. For a small compensation, in 
addition to the little assistance they could render 

-about the house, Mr. and his good lady agreed 

to keep and care for them as though they were their 
own : and I have no reason to believe that, in the 
slightest respect, they ever failed in the discharge 
of their trust. 

This arrangement having been completed to my 
satisfaction, I set out .for Plymouth, Indiana, where 
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I arrived without a single incident worth relating in 
these pages. Calling upon Col. 0. H. P. Bailey, to 
whom I had a letter of introduction, I found him one 
of the most genial and thoroughly obliging gentle- 
men it has ever been my fortune to meet. He at 
once interested himself in my success there, and be- 
ing a Mason of prominence, and, what is better, of 
real, sterling devotion to the principles of the Order, 
it was with such effect that in the three or four days 
of my stay there my sales were no less than thirty 
copies. Pretty good, I fancy, for a place of the 
size of this. 

At the time I was in Plymouth the town was in a 
fever of excitement about a man who was announced 
to walk a rope stretched across the street, at the 
hight of thirty feet or so — a sort of humble imita- 
tor of Blondin. Of course I staid to see it, (what 
fool would not ? ), and was considerably amused at 
the feata he performed upon his narrow suspension- 
bridge. At the same time I could not help thinking 
to myself, as did Plato when one of his pupils boasted 
of his skill in chariot-driving, that the time spent in 
learning such performances, if devoted to the acqui- 
sition of some useful knowledge, would have been 
sufficient to have made him a man who would have 
been of some benefit to his fellow-men. But, as it 
is, he devotes all his time and ability to the mere 
object of pleasing the idle curiosity of a mob who 
derive not the least possible benefit or instruction 
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from the sight, and yet cheer and applaud the gau- 
dily-attired fool who differs from themselves only in 
that he is a little nearer perfection in that line than 
they are. 

From this place I went to Bourbon and other little 
towns scattered throughout Marshall county, of which 
there are several. At Bourbon I stopped at the 
house of a Mr. McDaniel, and a more agreeable 
couple than himself and his kind and affectionate 
wife, it would be difficult to find. I only mention 
particularly my visit to Bourbon in order to bear tes- 
timony to their nobleness of soul and their unabated 
generosity to me during my stay there. 

In all the little towns which I visited in that por- 
tion of the State I did very well ; and when I finally 
bid adieu to the county, it was with a warm feeling 
of affection for it in one corner of my heart. I shall 
ever cherish kindly recollections of the many friends 
made on this trip. 

But of course it was not to be expected that it 
would be all sunshine. As much as I am in love 
with the business of canvassing for books, I am too 
truthful not to admit that at times we meet with 
some unpleasant incidents. For instance, at War- 
saw I was made the subject of most unmerited and 
merciless ridicule by a young married woman of 
the name of Grafflan. She was boarding at the 
house where I stopped, kept by a Mrs. Aspinwall, as 
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kind and agreeable a landlady as any one need wish 
to patronize. 

But far different was Mrs. G. Robed in her silks 
and satins, with costly jewels glittering upon her lily 
white hands, which were never soiled by contact with 
labor, she could see no merit in my efforts to obtain 
an honest living, and many and bitter were the jeers 
which she hurled at me ; and for what ? For no fault 
of my own, but simply because my lot had not been 
cast in as pleasant places as hers. Poor thing ! she 
did not know that though my clothes were less rich 
and costly than hers, and though my fate compelled 
me to pursue honest toil for my livelihood, still, as 
compared with her, I was rich, and would not have 
exchanged places with her for the wealth of the 
Indies. For I had brain to comprehend the truth of 
the saying that, " Worth makes the man ; the want 
of it, the fellow," and a heart to sympathize with 
honest exertions, in an honest and praiseworthy 
calling, neither of which she seemed to possess. But 
enough of her. 

The reader will pardon me for relating, somewhat 
in detail, another incident — one in which my con- 
fidence was basely betrayed, and my feelings sadly 
wounded by an exhibition of the most detestable in- 
gratitude. I am by no means going to inflict upon 
the reader a homily upon the sin of ingratitude — 
nothing can be farther from my purpose, but if th^ 
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following iucidant does not illustrate it, it is beyond 
my power to conceive of anything, that would. 

From Warsaw I went to Columbia City, where I 
stopped at the Rhoads House, and as my sales were 
quite numerous, I of course staid there some time. 
While there, I was so fortunate, or unfortunate — I 
leave the reader to decide which — as to form the 

acquaintance of a girl by the name of Mary . 

It would be doing her barely justice to publish her 
name in full, but, notwithstanding the manner in which 
she treated me, I have decided to withhold it 

She seemed to like me very much from the first 
moment of our acquaintance, and talked very freely 
to me, not only about her own situation, but about ray 
business. She told me she was a friendless orphan, 
and was working for one dollar a week, which barely 
sufficed, by the closest economy, to keep her in clotbes. 
My sympathies were aroused by her artful tale, for 
I, too, was a friendless orphan, and when she said: 

"Oh! Mrs. Nelles, I wish I could make money 
like you do," I wound my arm around her waist and 
said: 

" Do you really wish to try it, MoUie ?" 

" Indeed I would, if some one would only enable me 
to start in the business," she replied earnestly; "but 
I have no means, and know nothing of the business." 

"Mollie," said I, "if you will go with me to Fort 
Wayne, I will loan you one of my books, and start 
you in business. You can go with me a few days, 
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until you get a sufficient insight into the business of 
canvassing to travel alone, and then there is nothing 
to hinder you from doiqg well. What say you? 
Will you go ?" 

" I would be glad to do so, if I only had the means," 
replied she, sorrowfully, " but I have not a dollar in 
the world." 

" That need not hinder you. I will pay your fare 
to Fort Wayne, and be responsible for your board 
until you can deliver your first lot of books." 

" Oh ! Mrs. Nelles," said she, in tones tremulous 
with feeling, "your kindness overwhelms me. How 
can I ever repay you ?" 

" By simply striving faithfully to earn an honest 
living," I replied. " My faith teaches me to help the 
poor and destitute, and if it is in my power to aid 
you, shall I stand back from, so doing ?" 

"But what if I should fail in the attempt, and 
never be able to repay you ?" 

"No fear of that," was my reply. "But even if 
you should it will not break me up. I am earning 
money enough to be able to lose a little in the attempt 
to aid a fellow being whose situation is worse than 
mine." 

So it was arranged. I was to advance the means 
to set her up in business, trusting to her success and 
good faith to pay me. She was to have one dollar 
profit on each book she sold, and as she had not the 
means to order books directly from the publishers, I 
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agreed to furDish them for a time. The reader may- 
very pertinently ask what I gained by this arrange- 
ment ? I answer, nothijig ; but then I was relieving a 
fellow being in distress. Now, mark the sequel. 

We went to Fort Wayne, and got a room at the 
house of a Mrs. Fleming, who charged us each five 
dollars a week in advance. Being cashier, I of 
course disbursed the required ten dollars, and the 
next day we went to work, I having given her suf- 
ficient instructions so that she thought she could go 
alone. The day passed, evening came, and we met 
to compare notes. I had sold ten books, and she, 
none. The next day my sales were fifteen copies, 
while hers were represented by the same figure as on 
the previous evening. So the week passed, and I 
had orders for fift;y books, while her sales still re 
mained at zero. 

This state of aflFairs was not a little discouraging, 

and I was almost tempted to withdraw all further 

assistance from her, but I did not like to give up my 

effort to aid her, and she begged so earnestly to be 

allowed one more trial, that I finally consented. I 

thought it possible, that the great obstacle in the way 

was her bashfulness, and that she might overcome it 

in time. She wanted to try her luck at a small town, 

a few miles away, saying she had some acquaintances 

there, and she was confident she could do something 

among them. 

Accordingly, I furnished her some money, loaned 
37 
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her a book, went with her to the depot, bought her a 
ticket to the place of her destination, saw her seated, 
and saw the cars start — then returned to my work. 
The arrangement between us was, that she should 
canvass the town, and on the following Monday I 
would pass through there on my way to Toledo, and if 
she had sold any books I would stop and deliver 
them. This was on Thursday. 

It took me two days to deliver my books, and when 
I got through and came in to tea, on Saturday even- 
ing, who should be the first person to greet me but 
my eflScient (?) helpmeet — my delectable Mollie ? 
She had spent what money I gave her, had pawned 
her shawl, and had returned without selling a single 
book ! For a time I was uncertain whether amaze- 
ment or indignation predominated in my bosom, but as 
soon as I was able to reflect calmly, the latter feeling 
quite obtained the mastery, for I was now convinced 
that my good intentions had been thrown away, and 
that she had not intended to do anything from the 
first, and I at once told her that I could do nothing 
more for her. She begged me not to leave her alone 
among strangers, and I finally consented to remain 
over Monday and try to get a place for her. 

In this I was, as I thought, eminently successful. 
I procured a. situation for her as chamber-maid in a 
hotel, at two dollars a week, and as this was double 
what she had been getting before she came with me, 
I considered it quite an improvement in her circum- 
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stanoes, though far less than I had intended to do 
for her. She expressed great thankfulness to me, 
and as this matter was now off mj hands, my ar- 
rangements were speedily made to leave at four 
o'clock the next morning. But the end of her shame^ 
less imposition was not yet. 

I bought my ticket to Toledo, sent my trunk to 
the depot, and left; orders for an omnibus to call for 
me at half-past three the next morning. I went to 
bed very early that night, as I would have to get up 
80 early the next morning, and had been in bed but 
a short time when Mrs. Fleming came to my room and 
informed me that a gentleman wanted to see me in 
the parlor, on business which be said was of the ut- 
most importance. Of course I went down as soon 
as I could dress. As I entered the parlor a man ad- 
vanced to meet me. 

" Is this Annie Nelles ? " he asked. 

" It is, sir. What is your business with me ? " 

" I have a capias here," he replied, producing a 
paper and unfolding it as be spoke, '^ commanding 
me to arrest you and bring you forthwith before 

'Squire Jones, to answer the complaint of ," 

naming my late employe, ^^ wherein she claims ten 
dollars." 

'^ Ten dollars ! " said I in astonishment ; ^^ what is 
tfor?" 

" I do not know anything about that," he coolly 
jeplied. ^^ All I have to do with the mattor is to ar* 
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rest you and take you to the office of 'Squire Jones. 
Will you go along peaceably ? " 

Of course there was no help for it, so away we 
went — Mr. Fleming accompanying me, and, on the 
way, giving the officer, in language more forcible 
than complimentary, his opinion of the whole aflfair. 
lie denounced it in unmeasured terms, as a gross 
and shameless conspiracy between Jones, the girl 
whom I had befriended, and the officer, to extort 
money from me by arresting me at a time when I 
would be comparatively powerless to defend myself. 
I did not then think the officer and Mr. Jones were 
parties to so vile a scheme, but I soon had proof suf- 
ficient to satisfy my mind that they were. 

In due time we arrived at 'Squire Jones's office, 
and I demanded the meaning of this proceeding. 

" It means," said the functionary who, by a humor- 
ous fiction, was supposed to be a dispenser of jus- 
tice, " that you are required to pay this girl what you 
justly owe her before you leave town or give secu- 
rity for its payment; otherwise I shall have to com- 
jrit you to jail." 

"What does she claim?" said I, with ill-sup- 
p ceased anger. 

" Ten dollars." 

" For what, pray ? " 

" For ten day's work as a canvasser for you ? " 

" Does she mention the fact that I have paid four- 
teen dollars in money for her, besides furnishing her 
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with clothing of almost equal value, and that in all 
the time she never took a single subscriber for me ? " 
I demanded, angrily. 

*'0f course not," he replied; "that will be for 
you to prove at the trial, if it be the fact." 

" When wUl the trial be ? " 

" Perhaps in a day or two, perhaps not for a week 
or more — not until it suits the lady," said he with 
shameless effrontery. 

" And do you mean to say," said Mr. Fleming, in- 
dignantly, " that you can detain this lady in custody 
until its suits the caprice of that ungrateful creature 
to come here and press her infamous claims ? " 

" Of course, unless she gives security." 

" Where is the girl ? " I asked. 

" She has gone away, and may not return for sev- 
eral days," replied the official lips. 

"I will go her security," said Mr. Fleming; "and 
this matter shall be investigated to the bottom." 

But this was no part of the conspiracy, and this 
proposition found no favor with the model adminis- 
trator of justice. He hesitated for a time, and finally 
suggested that I could deposit a sum of money as my 
security, if I chose. 

" How much will it be necessary to deposit ?" I 
asked. 

" Enough to cover the claim and costs — say twen- 
ty-five dollars," replied the worthy guardian (?) of 
the law. " Or perhaps you would prefer to settle the 
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matter oatrigfat," he added, looking reiy graciously 
upon me. 

" How much will that require ?" 

^' The claim is ten dollars, and the costs as much 
more — ^in all twenty dollars," said he. 

" Very well," said I, " I am well aware that I am 
being robbed without law or justice, but you haye 
chosen yo«r time well, and I will submit to the ex-* 
tortion rather than be detained here; and as for put- 
ting upon Mr. Fleming the burden of becoming secu- 
rity for me, that I will not do. Doubtless you con- 
sidered the scheme well, and all has worked just as 
you anticipated, except, perhaps, you did not expect 
that any one would oflFer to go my security." 

In vain Mr. Fleming protested against my paying 
asythifig — my mind was made up and I handed over 
the twenty dollars, well knowing at the time that, in 
justice, not one cent ought to have been paid, but 
that, if I had my dues, this interesting female would 
have paid me at least an equal amount. Such was 
her gratitude for the efforts I had put forth in her 
behalf, and which, though productive of far less ben- 
efit to her than I had expected, had still resulted in 
securing for her a situation where she earned just 
twice what she did before. I trust her conscience 
will not annoy her any for so trifling a matter as this> 

As for the honorable and upright magistrate, whom 
I will have the charity to believe was duped into 
lending his name and position to this downright and 
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infamous robbery, I have only one suggestion to make 
to him — that in future he be more careful in figurinj^ 
up his bills of costs. I am informed by a legal friend 
that by no possibility could the costs in that case 
have exceeded one-third of the sum he received from 
me, and that there is a law inflicting pretty substan* 
tial punishment upon an officer for claiming mor^ 
than is actually due him. If not more accurate in 
his figure^ he may some day chance to come in con- 
tact with some one who will take the time and trouble 
to investigate the matter. With this well-meant cau- 
tion, and thanking him for his gentlemanly treatment 
of me — no doubt with much the same feeling with 
which the victims of the Russian knout thank the 
Czar for his care of their morals — ^I now take leave 
of this subject. 

Before taking leave of Fort Wayne, however, I 
must not forget to bear testimony to the kindness 
with which I was treated by all the Masonic frater- 
nity there with whom I came in contact. And es- 
pecially do I desire to tender my sincere and heart- 
felt thanks to Past Grand Master Sol. B. Bayless 
for favors received at his hands. Justly regarded 
throughout the StaCe as one of the bright and shin- 
ing lights of the Order, he is one of the most faithful 
living exponents of the lofty principles it inculcates. 
May he be preserved to a green old age, and, at last, 
be welcomed to a seat in the celestial lodge above, 
where the Grand Master of the universe presidefi. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

Having succeeded in procuriDg my release from 
the stern grasp of the law, in the manner recounted 
in the last chapter, I took the cars at four o'clock the 
next morning for Toledo, Ohio, where I arrived in 
due time without any incidents worthy of record. I 
only stopped there a short time, having come there 
merely for the purpose of making my way to the va- 
rious towns in the State of Michigan which lie along 
the line of the Michigan Southern and Northern In- 
diana Railroad. A delay of a few hours gave me a 
train upon which I embarked for Monroe, Michigan. 

Arriving at that loveliest of rural villages — one 
which, I make no doubt, would compare favorably, 
in point of beauty, with any other town of its size in 
the State — I went vigorously to work. I was ma- 
terially aided in my labors by the kind assistance of 
two men who occupy high and responsible positions 
in the fraternity — no other than Father Blanchard, 
Grand Lecturer of the State, and Dr. Sayer, W. M. 
of the lodge in this place. Both gave me directions 
which I found of inestimable service, and the former 
gave me a letter highly recommending the work I 
was selling. This I found to be of great service, and 
to both I am under deep and lasting obligations. 
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The Masons in and about Monroe are real live, act- 
ing, working members of the mystical body, as much 
so as any it has ever been my fortune to meet. And 
when, in addition to the interest they naturally felt 
in anything pertaining to the crafb, is added the very 
strong recommendation given me by dear old Father 
Blanchard, it will not appear surprising that my sales 
exceeded my most sanguine anticipations. Small as 
was the place, in three days' time I took orders for 
and delivered no less than thirty copies of my pet 
work. 

From this place I resumed the plan of operations 
which resulted so well when I was selling " Tried 
and True," in Peoria county, Illinois, in the very in- 
ception of my career as a " Book- Agent ;" that is, 
armed with a basket of books, I made sundry and 
divers campaigns, pedestrian and otherwise, to the 
adjoining villages. I canvassed Borough Junction, 
Petersburg, and other places, whose names have es- 
caped my memory, as well as many portions of the 
intermediate and surrounding country, doing very 
well indeed. In this manner I worked my way up 
to Adrian, where I established formal head-quarters 
for a time at least, nothing doubting that from the 
size and wealth of the place I should do a good busi- 
ness there. But I was doomed to disappointment. 
In this place it was my fortune to meet with an en- 
emy, who, by one or two well-directed charges, com- 
pletely broke my lines, destroyed my camp, and com* 
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pelled me to seek safety in iDglorious flight. And 
thus it was : 

I had barely commenced work, exhibiting from 
time to time the letter of recommendation which 
Father Blanchard had given me, when an aiticle, evi- 
dently written by a Mason of high standing in the 
Order, and denoancing my work in the most unmeas- 
ured terms, made its appearance in the Adrian Ex- 
positor. The article charged the work with contain- 
ing all the infidelity of the writings of Tom Paine or 
Voltaire, and solemnly warned the craft against pur- 
chasing it ; concluding with a gentle hint to myself 
to engage in some more reputable business than sell- 
ing a book of this kind! Of course, I saw at once 
that such a publication, coming from such a source 
as it did, could not be otherwise than disastrous in 
its effects upon my sales, and I cut it from the paper 
and forwarded it to the publisher, asking him to ex- 
plain if he could the cause of so bitter and groundless 
an attack. He replied at once that the author of the 
article in question, and Mr. Brennan, the translator 
of the work I was selling, were on bad terms, owing 
to some misunderstanding which had grown out of 
the fact that both were Masonic authors of some re- 
pute, and each jealous of the other's influence and 
reputation, and that this communication was doubt- 
less prompted by the same spirit of jealousy. 

While deeply regretting the existence of so un- 
charitable and unmasonic a state of feeling as this. 
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I still could Bot avoid realizing the fact that it ren- 
dered my success there more than problematical ; but 
still I would not abandon the contest entirely, with- 
out at least some eflbrt to stem the torrent ; and for 
some time I persisted in my work, vainly hoping 
against hope that fortune might still prove propitious. 
But vain was the eflfort. It is true that I sold a few 
copies there, even after the article in question had 
been freely circulated, but not enough to pay my ex- 
penses, and it did not take me long to decide to '^ pull 
up stakes " and travel in search of more promising 
fields. Before leaving, however, I had another ex- 
hibition of the same uncharitable and unmasonic 
spirit which prompted the writing of the condemna- 
tory article before alluded to. 

The reader will remember that I had been for some 
time a member of the Order of the Eastern Star. 
Mrs. Done, the lady with whom I boarded, was also a 
member of the Order, and when she informed me there 
was a lodge there, and that it would meet during my 
stay there, I at once expressed a strong desire to visit 
it, and asked her to accompany me. She hesitated 
for some time, took pains to inform me that she was 
not a member of this lodge, but finally, at my earn- 
est solicitation, said she would go with me at the 
proper time. At that time I had not the most re- 
mote idea of the cause of her hesitation, but subse- 
quently learned it was on account of a personal dif- 
ficulty between herself and Dr. Tatum, who wias the 
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vice-president of the lodge. But let us not antici- 
pate. 

When the evening arrived we went together to the 
lodge-room. I knew, of course, that, being a stranger, 
it would be necessary for me to prove myself, but 
this I had no difficulty in doing. Every test was 
successfully passed ; and when all was done, to my 
extreme surprise, Dr. Tatum objected to my sitting 
in the lodge ! I do not know whether he had a 
right to do so or not ; but of course, under such cir- 
cumstances, any controversy was out of the question, 
and without a word, Mrs. Done and myself left the 
anteroom. As we started away she quietly told me 
she was not at all surprised; that Dr. Tatum had 
said she should never enter that lodge if he could 
prevent it, and that she had no doubt that it was on 
her account that he had refused me admission. I was 
naturally somewhat indignant, and resolved to give 
the doctor my views of this matter if an opportunity 
should offer. 

Some time after this I met the doctor at another 
lodge, where we were both visiting. At a convenient 
time I sought an interview with him, and said : 

"Well, doctor, how does it come that you are 
willing to sit in lodge with me here, but would not 
admit me to your lodge in Adrian ? " 

" I am not a member here," he replied, rather hes- 
itatingly as I thought, " and hence have no right to 
object." 
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"That will hardly do," I replied, laughing; "you 
would certainly have a right to object, and it would 
be your duty to do so if you did not consider me 
worthy of a seat in the lodge. There must have been 
some other reason." 

" Well," said he, " to tell you the truth, it was be- 
cause of your company. Had you come alone, or 
with any one but Mrs. Done, no objection would have 
been made ; but she can never sit in that lodge when 
I have power to prevent it. The objection was to her 
and not to you." 

" But what objection," I persisted, " can you have 
to her ? She is a good woman, and the wife of one 
of the wardens of your lodge." 

^' What you say may be true; but I do not like 
her, and can never consent to sit in lodge with her. 
Should I meet her where I could not have my objec- 
tion, I should most certainly leave the lodge rather 
than remain in it with her," said he, with considera- 
ble warmth. 

" Doctor," said I, seriously and earnestly, for I felt 
every word I uttered, "if you entertain such feelings 
as these, I very much fear you do not possess the 
spirit of true and genuine Masonry, and are far from 
being a safe teacher or exemplar for the guidance .of 
others. I fear that you have forgotten the beam in 
your own eye, while, perchance, trying to pluck the 
mote out of the eye of your brother. True Masonry, 
as I understand it, is closely analogous to pure and 
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undefiled religion, and both admonish us to have to- 
ward others that charity of which we all, at some 
time or other, stand in need. This charity, I sadly 
fear, you do not extend toward Mrs. Done, Were 
she in any respect unworthy, the case would be 
vastly different; but when you, in effect, admit that 
you know nothing against her, you admit that your 
hostility to her arises from some personal motive, 
which, as I have learned Masonry, has no place in 
her teachings. Am I not right ?" 

" Perhaps you are," said he slowly, as if unwilling 
to admit his error — nothing unusual, by the way — 
^' but still I do not think I am in general unchari- 
table." 

"That may be," said I; "but still it is written in 
the volume of Divine truth that, ^ whoso keepeth 
the whole law, but offendeth in one point, he is guilty 
of the whole.' Apply this to your own case, and how 
stands the matter ?" 

" Do not be too hard on me. Sister Nelles," said 
he ; " I am sensible that I have many faults, but I will 
do what I can to correct them. Does that satisfy 
you ?" 

" Yes," said I, " and as a first step in the right 
direction, let me conjure you to reconcile your diflfi- 
culty with Mrs. Done, which I am convinced from 
what you say has no real foundation. Then I shall 
think you are sincere." 

" It «haU aot be my fault if our differences are 
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not healed," said he warmly; and the subject was 
dropped. 

I have sketched this incident, not with any ma- 
licious feeling, or with any feeling of vain, self-glori- 
fication as a peace-maker, but merely as an illustra- 
tion of the sublime, and almost divine teachings of 
Freemasonry. As was remarked to Dr. Tatum, true 
Masonry is closely allied, in my judgment, to true 
religion. And I hold, that no man can have the 
spirit of genuine Masonry implanted in his bosom, 
and listen to its teachings, without exhibiting, in a 
large degree, the traits which characterize the true 
and consistent follower of the- Lord Jesus Christ. 
The cultivation of a spirit of true charity — that 
charity which covers a multitude of sins — toward 
every one of God's creatures, is one of the first 
lessons inculcated in Masonry as in Christianity ; and 
I hold that no one can be either a true Mason or a 
true Christian, who does not receive the spirit as a 
welcome guest in his inmost soul. But pardon this 
homily, dear reader. 

After canvassing several little towns, where, how- 
ever, nothing worthy of special mention occurred, I at 
last arrived at Coldwater, a town of considerable size, 
and where I staid some time. I sold a great many 
books here, and, as usual, was treated with the utmost 
kindness by the members of the Masonic fraternity. 

While in this place, on the 23d of September, 1867, 
I was initiated into the Independent Order of €roed 
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Templars. As my business would not a^mit of my 
remaining there and enjoying the privileges of the 
lodge, I took out a traveling card, and from that day 
to this, I regret to say, I have never once enjoyed 
the pleasure of meeting with my lodge. I have 
been constantly traveling ever since — have been in 
Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Pennsylvania and New- York. 
But never let it be supposed for a moment that I have 
backslidden or violated my pledge. Oh! no; the 
temperance cause is too near and dear to my heart. 
Nay, more; I flatter myself that during my long en- 
forced separation from my brothers and sisters, I have 
been of some little service in promoting the cause of 
temperance. But enough of this. 

Shortly after leaving Coldwater, and while en- 
gaged in canvassing some of the smaller towns in 
that vicinity, I received intelligence that business re- 
quired me to return as speedily as possible to Indi- 
anapolis. It was with no little regret that I prepared 
to obey this summons, for I was laboring in a field 
which was yielding very substantial returns; but con- 
sidering my Atlanta claims of vital importance, I 
could not neglect anything which would have a ten- 
dency to promote their success. Breaking off, there- 
fore, in the midst of my canvassing, I delivered what 
books had been ordered, and took the first train for 
home. 

Finding that my attorney had been there and gone 
away again^ leaving a note informing me that he 
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would return in about two weeks, I decided not to 
leave Indianapolis until I saw bim. But I could not 
content myself to remain idle wbile waiting for bim, 
and as tbe city bad already been pretty well can- 
vassed for my favorite work, I was not a little puzzled 
to know wbat to go at. It was not really necessary 
to my existence tbat I sbould do anytbing — my iSnan- 
cial condition bad considerably improved since tbe 
time wben I started in business witb a capital of 
barely ten cents — tbe same ten cents wbicb I still 
keep, and always sball, as tbe foundation of my for- 
tune ; but I was so mucb in tbe babit of doing some- 
tbing, and so mucb in love witb my occupation, tbat 
it seemed to me every moment of idleness was worse 
tban wasted. 

Do not smile, dear reader, at tbe idea of my be- 
ing in love witb my occupation, bowever ludicrous 
tbat idea may seem to you. You may sbake your 
bead as mucb and as wisely as you please — nay, you 
may even curl your lip in proud scorn at tbe tbougbt 
of being "a mere book-agent;" but believe me wben 
I assure you upon tbe word of an bonest woman tbat 
of all tbe avocations open to our sex, I know of none 
for wbicb I would willingly excbange it. Tastes, of 
course, will differ, but to me tbe excitement, tbe con- 
stant variety, and tbe abundant opportunity for study- 
ing buman nature aflforded by tbe energetic pursuit 
of tbis calling, are intensely deligbtfuL' And tben, 

one makes sucb bests of friends. Wben I began life 
38 
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as a book-agent I could count my friends upon the 
tips of iny fingers ; now there is scarcely any portion 
of the Northern States — aye, and some of the South- 
ern — where I could not find warm and devoted 
friends — those upon whose kindness and fidelity I 
would not hesitate to rely under any and all circum- 
stances. Oh! yes; I love the life of a book-agent, 
and upon no conceivable condition could I be induced 
to abandon it. But to return to my story. 

After some cogitation I decided to go to work for 
a season with the " History of Morgan's Cavalry " 
and a very finely printed and bound " Life of Mr. 
Lincoln," which had just made its appearance. Armed 
with these works I boldly sallied forth among the 
wise solous then assembled at the capital to enact 
laws for the good people of the State, and by play- 
ing my cards skillfully, I succeeded in a very few 
days in selling one or the other of my works to al- 
most every member of that august body ycleped the 
Legislature. I could relate some very amusing in- 
cidents of this season of canvassing, but I take pity 
upon my readers and forbear. 

One evening when I returned from work my land- 
lady met me at the door with the information that a 
gentleman had called for me during my absence, and 
had seemed considerably disappointed at not meet* 
ing me. But when she informed him that I would 
certainly be at home in the evening his countenance 
brightened and he went away promising to call agaif 
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at seven o'clock. From her description of the man, 
I had no difficulty in recognizing him as my lawyer, 
and awaited his appearance with no little anxiety, 
for I could not doubt that he came with favorable in* 
telligence concerning my claim. I did not then 
know as mu€h of the red-tape and circumlocution 
of the Government offices, and of the length of time 
that it required to get any kind of a claim allowed, 
as I now do, or my hopes would, perhaps, have been 
a little less vivid. JSut now everything appeared in 
roseate colors; Mr. G. had just came from Washing- 
ton, the great center of the nation, and of course he 
must be prepared to count out to me in greenbacks 
the just value of all my late brother's property. 
Did you, dear reader, ever have a claim against 
the Government ? If not, *hen thank your lucky 
stars that you are able to apply to yourself those 
words of wisdom, "Blessed are they that expect 
nothing, for they shall not be disappointed." 

He came in the evening, but what was my disgust 
at learning that, instead of large piles of crisp, rust- 
ling treasury-notes, he had only brought with him 
something less than a cord of affidavits, depositions, 
powers-of-attorney, declarations, and what all else I 
am sure could not possibly be told by any one who 
had not been a Government clerk for the best years 
of his life — all of which I w^as expected to sign and 
swear to. He read them over to me one after an- 
other, and I signed them and made oath that they 
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were all true. I supposed they were — I know I 
thought so at the time, — but at this date it is impossi* 
ble for me to vouch for anything save the fact, that 
at that moment, such was my disgust and disap-< 
pointment, that had any one offered me half a dollar 
for my claim I should have been sorely tempted to 
accept the offer. 



J 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Having completed my business with my attorney 
in the manner related in the last chapter, and swal- 
lowed my disgust and disappointment as best I might, 
I determined to canvass for a time in central Indiana; 
working my way out into the Quaker country about 
Richmond ; taking with me, in addition to my favor- 
ite work — the Masonic history — a book published in 
the interest of that organization, which has done 
more to promote the blessed cause of temperance 
than any other devised by the wisdom of man : The 
Independent Order of Good Templars. 

Upon this trip I formed my first intimate acquaint- 
ance with that peculiar sect or people known as 
Friends, or Quakers, and to say that I was pleased — 
nay, delighted with them — would but faintly express 
the sentiments with which I regard them. Their 
sterling, practical good sense; plain, unpretending 
manners; unaffected kindness and hospitality, and 
their transparent honesty, are qualities which, so far 
as my experience with them goes, abound in all alike, 
and have awakened in my bosom a love for them 
which can never be obliterated. A single incident 
will serve to iUustrate tLe manner in which they 
treated me. 
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I was traveling on foot, in the vicinity of Spice- 
land, and stopped about five o'clock in the evening 
at the house of a substantial, well-appearing farmer, 
by the roadside, intending to " canvass " them and 
then go on some distance further before stopping 
for the night. A kind, matronly old lady, the farm- 
er's wife, met me at the door. 

" Good evening, friend," said she, in the kindly 
tane and manner characteristic of that people; ^^will 
thee w alk in and have a seat." 

" Thank you, I will rest a moment. I feel some- 
what fatigued." 

" Has thee walked far ? " asked the good woman, 
in tones of friendly interest* 

"Not very far," I replied ; ^ only from -— 

"Only from ," said she, in surprise; "that is 

far enough for one day, I think. Take off thy things 
and stay all night, and in the morning John will hitch 
up the horse and buggy and take thee wherever thee 
wishes to go." 

" Many thanks," said I, smiling^ in spite of my- 
self at the good woman's earnestness ; " but, indeed, 
that is asking too much of a stranger." 

"Thee is not asking anything; but I am really 
anxious to aid thee, and if thee is a stranger it is but 
so much the more reason that I should do what little 
I can to aid thee. If we serve but those of our 
own household, what thanks have we more than the 
beat^B ? Verily, do not they as much as this ? " 
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said the woman, coming close to me and beginning 
to untie my bonnet strings. 

"Well, I will not contend further; but really you 
overwhelm me with your kindness," said I ; and in a 
moment I was divested of my wrappings, my basket 
of books, and everything which could tend to inter- 
fere with my comfortable rest, and was seated in the 
best arm-chair of the house to muse upon the dilBfer- 
ence between my present treatment and that which 
I had at other times and places received, while my 
good but somewhat self-willed landlady bustled away 
about her preparations for the evening meal. May 
Heaven's choicest blessings ever rest upon her and 
hers. 

The supper passed, and then I found myself not a 
little embarrassed how to act. I had come there to 
sell books; but how could I introduce the mercenary 
spirit of traffic and trade into a family where I had 
been treated as a wandering sister, and not as a tra- 
der? But while vainly endeavoring to solve this 
problem to my satisfaction, my kind landlady again 
came to my relief. 

"Do not think me rudely inquisitive," said she; 
" but I observed that thy basket was unusually heavy. 
May I ask what thee has got in it ? " 

"Certainly," said I eagerly, delighted at this 
escape from the dilemma which encompassed me; 
" my basket is full of books." 

" Full of books 1" said she in astonishm^aty and 
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almost forgetting her solemn style; "what is thee 
carrying around that great load of books for ?" 

" Why, my dear, good Mrs. ," I replied, "they 

are for sale. I am only an humble book-agent, at 
your service, and depend solely upon my sales for a 
living." 

" Indeed, child," said she, " thee has a hard lot in 
life." 

"Not so very hard," said I, my heart filling with 
emotion at her more than motherly kindness, " when 
I fall among such friends as I have this evening." 

" Never mind that," said she, gently and modestly ; 
"what books have thee got? I am very curious to 
see thy stock in trade." 

It is not necessary to pursue the subject any 
further. Suffice it to say that when, the next morn- 
ing, I set out in the buggy with John for the next 
house, my basket was lighter by one copy of each of 
my works. But while my purse was replenished just 
the price of these two books, it was not diminished 
by any hotel bill, for this kind family steadfastly 
refused to accept the smallest compensation for all 
they had done for me. 

And thus it was throughout the whole of my can- 
vassing in this land of Quakers. Whatever may be- 
tide me in the future — however arid, barren, or deso- 
late my life may become — there will always remain a 
green spot in my memory to mark the days of my 
sojourn among this people. Surely, if kindness, 
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charity, and love for one's fellow men, are passports 
to the beatific regions beyond the skies, they are on 
the high road to that peace and rest in the other 
world which is the reward of the truly pious. 

But my work among this people was don^ for the 
present, and with many a regretful feeling, I turned 
my back upon them to try my luck among the people 
of Lewistown. But, alas! what a painful contrast to 
the treatment I had lately experienced, awaited me 
here. It is said that one extreme always follows 
another, and my present experience warrants me in 
asserting, at least in this instance, the truth of the 
proverb. For, as the people amid whom I had lately 
been laboring were pre-eminent for their kindness 
and charity, so the people of Lewistown shall ever 
be renowned (at least so far as my efforts can ac- 
complish that end,) for their churlishness, and haughty 
contempt of the feelings of others who are less 
favored by fortune than themselves. They could see 
no merit in a person striving with earnest zeal in 
the only honorable avocation open to them, to earn 
a livelihood, and, at the same time, to accomplish 
some little good in the world. I can endure to have 
people refuse to buy my books, when the refusal is 
couched in terms which seem to indicate, that while 
unwilling to purchase my wares, they still regard me 
as belonging to the common brotherhood of the human 
race; but when to the refusal is added contumely and 

scorn, it becomes a trifle too much for frail human 
39 
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nature to endure. " No, we do n't want any peddlers 
here; why don't you go to work in somebody's 
kitchen ?" was a very common reply to my modest 
request that they would buy my books, when, indeed, 
they did not carry their hostility so far as to shut 
the door in my face without any reply at all. And 
I very much fear that my answers were not at all 
times of the character which, the wise man saith, 
" turneth away wrath," for the slur upon my calling 
had a tendency to stir up unpleasant feelings, and I 
should have been much more, or less, than human had 
I not sometimes given vent to them. 

What though my position in life was less exalted 
than that of the fine ladies who, clad in silks and 
satins, and glistening with jewels, treated me thus 
rudely; — was that any reason why I should be sub- 
jected to insult and reproach ? In the economy of 
heaven, it is not designed that all should occupy one 
plane or sphere of existence. The necessities of the 
human race demand that there should be teachers as 
well as pupils and patrons — seamstresses as well as 
wearers of the garments they make — cooks as well 
as eaters — producers as well as consumers — book- 
sellers as well as book-readers, — all are alike honor- 
able, and it no more becomes one to reproach another 
for not walking in the same pathway with themselves, 
than it becomes one member of the body to reproach 
another because all do not perform the same functions. 
The good people of Lewistown, in their treatment of 
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me, seem to have entirely lost sight of this impor- 
tant truth, and to have regarded me as a sort of 
social Cain, "whom every one that findeth slayeth." 
But I entertain no malicious sentiments, and with 
this gentle exposition of my feelings towaid them, I 
am willing to drop the subject. 

Far be it from me to include all the people of this 
little burg in this sweeping denunciation. There were 
those among them who seemed to possess human 
hearts, and to regard me even as a human being; and 
to such I am duly and truly thankful — ^the more so 
because of the vivid contrast which they presented 
to their rude and boorish neighbors. But they were 
merely the salt of the village, and I very much doubt 
if the number is sufficient to entice me there again. 

Having shaken oif the dust of my feet against this 
town, I departed for Cambridge City, where I found 
an entirely different class of people to deal with. 
Indeed, in all my experience as a " book-agent," I 
never met with any other entire community possess- 
ing the same traits of charaoter as my Lewisiown 
friends. I have met with a great many unpleasant 
rebuffs in my travels as a vender of literature, but 
they were usually the exception, and Lewistown was 
the only place wher« I ever found them the rute. 

At Cambridge City it was just the reverse. The 
people there were kind and condescen:ding, and 
seemed to think it no very great disgrace even for. 
one to .be a "book-agent." They bought my wares 
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freely, and very generally treated me with a degree 
of consideration which went far to efface from my 
mind the recollection of the rudeness with which I 
had lately been encountered. But despite all this 
there are memories associated in my mind with that 
place which prevent me from ever looking back to 
my stay there with any but feelings of the keenest 
and most poignant anguish. 

The reader will remember that I had removed my 
children from school, and had placed them in the 
care of an old and highly respectable farmer living 
but a few miles from Indianapolis. There I had 
fondly hoped they would be safe from the sad fatal- 
ity which has ever pursued me and mine. In that 
quiet retreat, free from the poisonous atmosphere and 
deadly influences of the city, they might grow up to 
maturity to cheer with their love and devotion the 
loneliness of my pathway. But, alas! how vain are 
all merely human appearances and hopes, how de- 
ceptive all merely human calculations. The curse 
was not yet removed, and a blow was about to be 
struck, by the side of which all former trials seem to 
fade almost out of view. 

While at this place I received a letter from the 
kind old farmer in whose care my little nestlings 
were left, conveying in rough and homely phrase, but 
with genuine sympathy and feeling, the harrowing 
intelligence that my Carrie was no more. The par- 
ticulars of her death no one knew. She had gone 
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to the well, as was her wont, with a little pail to be 
filled with water, and not returning for a long time 
they became alarmed about her, and a search re- 
vealed her lying lifeless at the bottom of the well. 
By what means she was precipitated into the awful 
chasm — whether her death was sudden and pangless, 
or lingering, painful and agonizing — are secrets to be 
revealed only when we shall meet in the bright land 
beyond the skies. No human eye beheld her in her 
death-struggles, and no human hand can withdraw 
the veil which shrouds it all in mystery. 

Ah ! dear reader, words are powerless to portray 
my feelings as I read this sad letter. I had seen 
father, mother, brother and sisters laid in the narrow 
house appointed for all the living; I had wept scald- 
ing tears of agony for the fall of a brother who, 
amid the din of battle had yielded up his life, — one 
after another they been stricken down, and, save my 
two little darlings, I was alone in the wade, wide 
world, and now one of them was taken away, and in 
such a dreadful manner. What wonder that my 
heart, as yet undisciplined by Christian grace, rose 
up in stern and haughty rebellion against this decree 
of the Omniscient. We are told that He orders all 
things in kindness, and that His dispensations are all 
for the best. I have since learned to think that this 
is so; but at that time — God forgive me— I could not 
look at it thus, and bitter, almost blasphemous 
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thoughts, rose up in my mind, and my tongue could 
speak nought but words of repining and complaint. 
I have since learned to believe that this heavy af- 
fliction was, in very truth, sent upon me to lead me 
in the way we all should go. Up to this time, des- 
pite the fact that so many of my friends had gone to 
that better land, I had thought but little of so order- 
ing my steps as to afford me a reasonable hope of 
rejoining them there. True, I had the vague, unde- 
fined hope which ever dwells in the human bosom, 
of some day standing in the presence of the Omnip- 
otent ; but it was without any stable, tangible found- 
ation. But, in reflecting upon Carrie's death, I was 
led to strive, in the only appointed way, to join her 
in that happier world. Yes, dear reader, though the 
7th of December, 1867, (the date of Carrie's death), 
is, and ever will be, one of the blackest in my cal- 
endar, it is still one of the brightest, for from that 
day I date my conversion to the cause of Christ. 
True, it was some time after that before I openly took 
my stand with the children of God ; but to the sad 
event of that day I owe the train of thought which 
finally, on the 19th day of January, 1868, led to my 
admission into full fellowship with the First Baptist 
Church of La Porte, through the administration of the 
ordinance of baptism by Rev. J. P. Ash. I still re- 
tain my membership there, though, from obvious 
causes, in the pursuit of my chosen vocation, my 
opportunities for meeting with my own church have 
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been very rare. I have not backsliden or faltered in 
the path of duty, but in my humble way have en- 
deavored to follow faithfully the teachings of the Sa- 
vior of the world. 

As soon as I recovered somewhat from the shock 
of my poor Carrie's death, I resumed my labors, for I 
still had Willie to care and provide for, and duty to 
him would not admit of idleness on my part. I had 
already published the first edition of this work, and 
was canvassing for that alone, and, as it had never 
been introduced in the States of Illinois and Iowa, 
I decided to make a tour of those States, and even 
thought of extending my trip to the then far distant, 
but now — thanks to the indefatigability of the men 
composing the Pacific Railroad Company — near-at- 
hand city of Omaha. 

In view of Carrie's recent and awful death I could 
not bring my mind to consent to a separation from 
Willie during this long journey, requiring probably 
several months for its completion. It seemed to me 
as clear as the noonday sun, that if I went on this 
pilgrimage, leaving him behind me, I should never 
look upon his face again. No, he was all that was 
left to me now ; though no relation to me, he was 
dear to me as my very life, and I would not run any 
risk of having him die as Carrie had died, at a time 
when my hand could not wipe the death-damps from 
his brow, and my love soothe the pains which ac- 
companied his dissolution. No; I would have him 
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with me, and by my love and watchful care, shield 
him from the fate which had thus far befallen every 
one near and dear to me. 

Such were my reflections — poor, blind fool that I 
was — for my proud heart was not yet entirely subdued 
to the will of my Master. To think that my puny 
arm could interpose to stay the coming of the de- 
stroyer, or to ward off the decree of the Almighty — 
What folly! What presumption! It required one 
more sad and awful lesson to teach me the full meas- 
ure of resignation to His will. And this lesson was 
already in course of preparation for me. But let us 
not anticipate. 

Having completed my preparations for my journey, 
I went and got Willie and started for La Porte. The 
dearest friends I have on earth reside there, and I 
could not go away for such a length of time without 
paying them a visit and receiving the kind wishes 
which I was well assured awaited me there. Be- 
sides, they had never seen Willie, and my inordinate, 
though, perhaps to some extent, pardonable pride in 
my boy, demanded that they should. 

Accordingly I hastened thither, passed a day or 
two very pleasantly, availed myself of the privilege 
of worshiping with the congregation of which I am 
a member, and then, with many a hearty God-speed, 
set out upon my journey. From some cause or 
other — it may be because Willie was at my side, it 
may be from some other cause — my heart felt una- 
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sually light and my spirits unnaturally buoyant as 
the cars bore me rapidly onward toward my destina- 
tion. It is often thus amid the mutations of human 
affairs — when we stand closest upon the brink of the 
precipice, we are least conscious of impending dan- 
ger, — the fairest flowers grow upon the margin of the 
deadly chasm ; the fairest colors often hide the dead- 
liest poison : and thus it was with me. I was hurry- 
ing forward, all unconscious of impending evil, to a 
dark and dismal cavern which was to be the grave 
of all my cherished hopes for the future. 

Everything passed pleasantly, business was good, 
people bought my books freely, and about the 1st of 
July we reached the city of Davenport, Iowa. Here 
I decided to remain for several days, both for the 
sake of canvassing the city thoroughly, and also to 
give Willie an opportunity of witnessing — what he 
had never seen — a real, old-fashioned Fourth of 
July celebration, for which extensive preparations 
were being made. Oh! could I have foreseen the 
sad events of that day, how would my spirits have 
sunk within my bosom ; but the mercy of the Father 
veiled it from my mental vision. 

The anniversary of our nation's birth-day came, 
and the city of Davenport was a scene of excite- 
ment, and bustle, and stir, from center to circumfer- 
ence. The preparations which had been made for 
the celebration had attracted td the city an immense 
throng of fair women and brave ipen, all clad in holi- 
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day attire, and as they thronged the streets in every 
direction, cold indeed must have been the spirit which 
would not have been stirred into unwonted activity 
by the animated scene. Willie was particularly ex- 
cited. There is something magnetic to a boy of eight 
in the contemplation of a large crowd, which fills 
him with an irrepressible desire to go out and mingle 
with them, and see all that is to be seen. 

Willie was no exception to this general law of boy 
nature. He was all aglow with excitement, and from 
the earliest commencement of the gathering of the 
throng, he was constantly begging permission to go 
out upon the streets. For some time I resisted his 
importunities, not feeling disposed to go out myself 
until the actual ceremonies of the day began, and 
being unwilling to trust him in the crowd alone. At 
length, however, learning that the children of the 
lady with whom I was staying (among whom was a 
boy several years older than my Willie), were going 
out for a short time, I consented to let him go with 
them. With what care I dressed him for his walk, 
and how proudly my eyes follow^ed him as he walked 
away with his young companions ! Alas 1 my pride 
was too lofty, — how fearfully it was to be abased. 

Less than an hour had passed when a confused 
and excited throng were seen approaching the house, 
and my heart stood still in my bosom, for something 
whispered me that their coming portended evil to 
me. My presentiment was all too sadly realized, for 
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in their midst, tenderly borne by two men, was the 
mangled, bleeding, almost lifeless form of my last 
earthly treasure, my darling Willie. Words can not 
portray the anguish which filled my soul as the hor- 
rid, sickening reality forced itself upon me. Fran- 
tic with agony at thus witnessing the last object 
around which the tendrils of my love could cling, 
violently stricken down before me, what wonder that 
I was for a time incapable of rational thought or ac- 
tion, or that, with frenzied screams of despair, I im- 
plored heaven to take me, too, away ? Oh ! reader, 
may your heart never realize the anguish which 
filled mine at that moment. 

When I had sufficiently recovered from the shock 
to reflect or speak rationally, they gave me, in answer 
to my eager inquiries, the details of the awful event. 
Full of life and glee and enjoyment, the little group, 
of whom my Willie was one, had taken their way 
toward a common where a band of artillerists were 
firing salutes in honor of the day. As they were 
crossing the street a pair of horses, maddened with 
terror, and attached to a heavy family carriage (from 
which, however, the inmates had all escaped), turned 
a neighboring corner and dashed with furious speed 
toward the helpless group. There was a scream of 
affright, a confused rush, and when the terrified an- 
imals and the heavy, lumbering vehicle had passed, 
my darling boy was taken up from the middle of the 
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street, bruised and mangled as I then saw him, and 
apparently lifeless. 

But he was not dead. God in his mercy had spared 
him for a brief season ; and the reflection that he was 
restored to sense and reason, and that I was per- 
mitted to take a loving and tender farewell of him, 
is the only consolation left to me; and yet the inju- 
ries he had received, and the agony he endured for 
the three days during which he lingered, at times 
made me almost wish it had been ordered otherwise. 
There was a fearful gash across his temple, one arm 
was broken in two places, and one leg and his back 
were broken. And as I looked upon the poor mu- 
tilated form I had so loved, is it strange that I was 
well-nigh crazed with the violence of my grief? 

For three days and three nights the little spirit 
lingered in its bruised and shattered tenement of 
clay as though loath to leave it, for three days and 
nights, except when stupefied by opiates, was the 
mangled body of my boy racked with the intenSest 
pain, and for three days and nights I never left his 
bedside. I knew of course that he must go, — in- 
deed, mangled aqd mutilated as he was, it would 
have been crijel|:y to have wished him to stay — and 
yet I could not give him up. He was my all, my 
own lamb, and my heart refused to yield up, even at 
the bidding of my Heavenly Father, this last of my 
earthly treasures. What mother's heart can not ap- 
preciate ipy feelings ? 
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On the third day after the dreadful accident he 
was lying with closed eyes, while his heavy breath* 
ing indicated the stupefaction produced by opium. 
Suddenly he opened wide his eyes and fixed thea 
upon my face with a look of unutterable fondness, jj 
heavenly smile overspread his countenance, and whiU 
scalding tears of agony bedewed my cheeks, he said • 

"I will soon be with Jesus, mamma, and Carrie 
will be there, and you will come too; won't you 
mamma ? Then ^e '11 all be together again — won'i 
that be nice? Kiss me, mamma, and don't cry so 
Jesus won't love you if you cry so. Kiss me again, 
mamma, and then let me go." 

In speechless agony I pressed my lips to his, and 
then as the loving eyes slowly closed, and the freed 
spirit took its flight to realms of bliss, I sank, faint- 
ing and insensible, to the floor. IIow long this 
lasted I know not, but when I recovered my senses 
my boy was clad in the habiliments of the grave and 
inclosed in his little coffin, while the same seraphic 
smile still played around his lips. And as I gazed 
upon him and realized that he was forever gone, rea- 
son forsook her throne, and I became crazed with 
violent emotion. I only remember that a sudden res- 
olution not to part with him sprung up in my mind — 
that I flew to the coffin and clasping the body in my 
arms sprang to the door. Before any one could inter- 
pose I had it open and rushed into the street. They 
pursued me, and, as my frenzied strength left me, I 
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fell to the ground, and they carried me back, a rav- 
ing maniac. When I recovered my reason, my poor 
boy was in his grave, forever hidden from my sight 
on earth. But we shall meet again in a brighter and 
better clime, where pain and suffering and sorrow are 
unknown, and where "God shall wipe away all tears 
from our eyes." Yes ; I feel the blessed assurance 
that, in that happy region, the treasures so violently, 
and at such short distance from each other, snatched 
away from me, will again be restored to me; for — 

** Love will dream, and Faith will trust, 



( Since He who knows our need is just), 
That some how, somc-where, meet we must" 

This, reader, is the only cheering thought left to 
me as I painfully toil onward in my earthly pilgrim- 
age. Bereft of all my treasures one after another, 
my heart un warmed by any ray of love of kindred, 
and my spirit uncheered by the gentle and affection- 
ate caresses which I trust accompany my readers, I 
grope my way along, only looking forward to the 
time when in His own good pleasure He shall restore 
us to each other's arms again. 

And now, dear reader, having fulfilled the task 
assigned myself, and laid before you the principal 
events of my life, I bid you a kind farewell. And, 
in so doing, let me entreat you, if you find aught to 
condemn in this sketch (and that you will I have 
no doubt, for I am sensible of its imperfections,) to 
think as kindly of it and its author as circumstances 
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will admit; remembering that we are none of us 
perfect, and that it is no small task to give a truthful 
account even of the events of one's own life. And 
this is what I have endeavored to do ; and with con- 
fident reliance upon the justice, discrimination and 
generosity of the reading public, I now commit it to 
their care. 
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TO MY SAINTED FRIENDS IN HEAVEN. 



SBLECTED BY ANNIE NELLES 



" Gone I-— have ye all then gone ? 

The good, the beautiful, the kind, the dear,«- 
PaRsed to your glorious rest so swiftly on, 
And left me we weeping here? 

** I gaze on your bright track— 

I hear your lessening voices as they go, — 
Have ye no sign, no solace to fling back 
To those who toil below ? 

"Surely ye note us here, 

Though not as we appear to mortal view; 
And can we still, with all our stains, be dear 
To spirits pure as you ? 

*' Oh I 't is a fair, fond thought, 

That you may still our friends and guardians be. 
And Heaven's high ministry by you be wrought 
With objects low as we. 

" May I not humbly hope 

That you around my path and bed still dwell ? 
And shall not all my blessings brighter drop 
From hands I loved so well ? 

*' Oh I from that land of love. 

Look ye not, sometimes, on this world of woe — 
Think ye not, dear ones, in brighter bowers above, 
Of weeping friends below ? 

"Shall I not feel you near 

In hours of danger, solitude, and pain — 
Cheering the darkness, dryinsj off the tear. 
And turn in:; loss to £cain ? 
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** Shall not your gentle voice 

Break on temptation's dark and sullen mood — 
Subdue my erring will, o'errule my choice, 
And win from ill to good? 

" Lead my faint steps to God, ^ 

Be with me while the desert here I roam, 
Teach me to tread the path which you have trod, 
To find in heaven my home." 
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